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V01TJIIE  VII. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  half-decade  of  the  six- 
ties.    In  the  early  sixties,  the  time  of  the  7ar,  immi- 
gration, of  course,  v:as  checked,  though  it  still  continued. 
Railroad  "building  did  not  wholly  cease ,  though  it  was 
greatly  retarded.     Churches  were  organized,  out  not  many, 
preachers  came,  "out  they  were  few  and  far  "between. 

How  in  the  last  half  of  the  decade ,  the  time  to 
which  we  have  come,  after  the  War,  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion be came  a  flood.    At  least  three  railroads  were  on  a 
race  across  the  state,  and  other  lines  were  pushing  for- 
ward with  all  possible  speed,    Towns,  as  if  by  magic,  were 
springing  up  all  along  and  beyond  the  railroads;  scores  of 
churches  were  being  organized,  and  the  supply  of  ministers 
greatly  increased,  although,  of  course,  the  supply  now,  as 
always,  fell  short  of  the  demand. 

In  1865,  Iowa  is  Hearing  the  end  of  her  pioneer 
days.     The  one  distinctively  frontier  preacher  shetched 
in  this  volume  is  Benjamin  A.  Dean,  who  followed  father 
Upton  up  in  the  Sioux  country  in  Northwestern  Iowa.  Per- 
haps the  preacher  listed  here  is  E«  3.  Kill,  of  Atlantic, 
though  other  good  preachers  began  their  work  here  in  the 
late  sixties.    Brother  Charles  IT*  Lyman,  of  Onawa,  is  a 
specially  good  representative  of  a  score  or  more  of 
splendid  pastors,    ^resident  William  M.  Brooks,  of  Tabor, 
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is  a  representative  of  the  preacher  educators  uho  began 
Y7ith  us  in  the  last  half  of  the  decade;  and  Rev.  J.  B. 
Ohase  is  an  exceptionally  fine  example  of  the  tireless 
and  zealous  home  Missionaries  of  the  period. 

Of  men  of  administrative  ability,  there  were  a  number-- 
among  them  J.  H.  Llorley,  S.  !).  Storrs,  Harmon  Bross ,  and 
Secretary  Douglass. 

The  list  of  the  good  men  of  the  time  who  did  faithful 
and  efficient  service  in  these  five  years  -."ill  include 
all  those  -hose  names  are  written  in  this  booh. 

"Te  begin  with  gCdd  Brother  John  ochaerer,  a  fine 
German  from  Switzerland. 


First  sketch, 

John  Schaerer. 
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John  Schaerer,  sop  of  Hans  Jacob  and  Anna  fBebie) 
Schaerer,  was  born  in  the  town  of  hunchadorf ,  Oanton,  Zu- 
rich, Switzerland,  January  10,  1827.    His  mother  belonged  to 
an  old  Italian  family  which  came  to  Switzerland  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.    She  died  when  John  was  four  years  of  _ge , 
and  he  was  given  into  the  care  of  his  grandmother  Bebie. 
Yhey  lived  at  Gossan  only  a  few  miles  from  his  father's 
home  and  in  the  same  canton,    here  he  attended  school  and 
later  worked  in  a  silk  factory  as  a  weaver. 

In  the  year  1859,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  ITeuchatel,  Oanton  1'euenburg,  Switzerland , 
where. he  worked  as  a  gardener  in  a  hospital. 

Hear  the  close  of  the  same  year,  1859,  he  found  his  ".vay 
to  the  St.  Ohrischona  Institiite,  near  the  city  of  Basel.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  idiis  Institution  was  intended  to 
prepare  men  for  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad.  1'early 
all  of  our  early  German  Home  Missionaries  in  Iowa  studied  for 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  in  this  school.    LIr.  Schaerer  was 
here  for  two  years  attending  to  his  studies  with  great  fide- 
lity.   After  finishing  his  course,  he  spent  a  year  traveling 
thr.ougli  Switzerland  as  an  evangelist  and  colporteur. 

In  the  year  of  1863  he  came  to  ^morica,  landing  at  3!ew 
York,  September  10th,  of  that  year,    he  spent  the  winter  in 
and  around  the  city,  working  and  preaching  . ir.  German  settle- 
ments as  he  had  opportunity. 
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In  the  spring  of  1864,  he  came  to  Dubuque  and  did  some 
work  as  an  evangelist  in  that  region,  and  then  -past  over 
into  Htbraaka.    he  made  a  short  stay  at  Arago ,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Iowa,    he  oame  on  horseback  from  hebraska  to  hrin- 
nell;  then  sold  his  horse  and  proceeded  from  there  by  rail 
to  Davenport.    Ihe  Minutes  of  1865  locates  him  as  a  licenti- 
ate at  Unseat ine .    harch  1st,  of  this  year,  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  home  hlissionary  Society  for  this  place.  April 
18th,  of  this  same  year,  1865,  he  Y/as  married  to  Lliss  liar- 
garetha  Laemlin,  of  Gostadt ,  Canton  Bern,  Switzerland,  Rev. 
J.        Graf  officiating. 

Brother  Graf  had  a  pecial  interest  in  this  wedding.  He 
writes:  "Brother  Schaerer' s  bride  I  brought  with  me  when  I 
came  to  America.  I  married  him  in  huscatine  in  1865.  he 
had  become  a  Congregational  minister  that  year.  Ee  had  la- 
bored for  the  Evangelical  Association  in  Nebraska .  he  mar- 
ried me  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year." 

llr.  Schaerer  continued  his  services  at  LIuscatine  for 
three  years  and  two  months.    During  this  time  the  church  had 
increased  in  membership  from  sixteen  to  thirty-seven,  and  a 
debt  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  was  paid. 

■Hay  1,  1868,  he  was  commissioned  for  Sherrill's  hound. 
He  was  here  for  eighteen  months,  in  this  time  bringing  up 
the  membership  from  sixteen  to  thirty-six,  and  raising  a 
debt  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

In  November  of  1869,  Brother  Schaerer  began  a  pastorate 
at  La  Grange,  l.Iissouri.    Ehis  was  his  field  of  labor  for  ten 
years.     In  this  decade  the  church  gre:;  in  numbers,  the  Sunday 
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schoool  flourished,  and  a  debt  of  thirteen  hundred 
dollars  v/as  paid.    During  these  years  also,  Mb,  Schaer- 
er  ^reached  regularly  at  iolona,  Palmyra,  and  other 
places  as  he  had  strength  and  opportunity. 

Suffering  severely  in  this  raalarial  climate,  in 
1875,  he  went  hast ,  and  struck  more  malaria  at  harran- 
ville,  Eev.r  Jersey;  "but  nere  :.e  continued  for  five  years 
as  usual,  paying  off  the  debts  of  the  church,  and  bring- 
ing up  the  membership  from  seventy  to  one  hundrGv. 
and  forty. 

Eis  nert  field  vras  Orete ,  "ebrasha.     1-e  began  here 
i::  u:.e  fall  of  1884.    he  found  a'  little  church  of  twelve 
members.     Six  and  one-half  years  later,  he  left  a  mem- 
bership of  forty- five,    i.ere  he  erected  a  church  build- 
ing, also  a  parsonage,  raising  for  these  improvements 
over  four  thousand  dollars . 

During  this  pastorate  also,  he  v/as  treasurer  of  the 
German  theological  Seminary,  which,  as  will  be  remember- 
ed, was;  started  by  Brother  J.  B.  Ohase,  and  he  gave 
faithful  and  efficient  service  to  this  valuable  insti- 
tion. 

In  18S2,  Mr.  Schaerer  accepted  a  call  to  a  cluster 
of  si::  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Scotland,  South  Da- 
kota.   During  the  three  years  of  his  service  there, 
there  were  more  than  forty  accessions  to  the  churches, 
and  four  young  men  were  started  out  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry. 


In  1895,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Schaerer  spent  a  little  time  in 
visiting  their  children  at  Llanning,  Iowa,  and  Monoid ,  Ind. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  he  was  called  to  I*ew  Enoxville 
Ohio,  to  serve  a  small  band  of  people  Wn<s  faa<fc  split  off  from 
the  Reformed  Church  of  that  place.    At  the  end  of  two  years 
this  faction  returned  to  the  mother  church. 

His  last  pastorate,  "beginning  in  1897,  was  at  Ciirtiss, 
Tisconsin.    Here  ha  continued  for  seveJV  years ,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  attacks  of  asthma  and  "bronchitis  obliged  him  to 
close  his  labors. 

Since  1904,  Brother  Schaerer  has  "been  living  with  his 
children.     One  of  his  two  laughers  married  Rev.  A,  II.  Resner 
formerly  a  pastor  of  Iowa.    At  present  (1914)  Mr,  Schaerer1 s 
home  is  with  his  daughter  _annah,  the  wife  of  hev •  Hans  Zum- 
stein,  of  La  Porte  ,  Indiana,    hr.  Zeumstein,  also,, "..as  at 
one  time  a  pastor  of  this  state. 

Under  date  of  1'ebruaay  19,  1814,  Brother  Schaerer  writes 
*Uy  dear  Brother  Douglass: 

"Your  letter  of  'February  13,  was  received,  und  here  is 
what  you  ashed.    Ily  son-in-law,  Rev.  Hans  Zumstein,  has  it 
written.     I  could  not  do  it.     I  amv/eah.     I  feel  that  my 
end  and  death  is  not  far  off.    Lly  wife  died  in  Canton,  Mis- 
souri, July  5,  1811.    Eer  age  was  eighty-two  years,  six 
months,  and  siirteen  days.     On  the  fourth  of  July  she  was  up 
and  worked  as  before;  but  on  the  fifth  of  July,  it  was  a 
very  hot  day,  and  she  died.     I  am  missing  her.    "ro ,  she  and 
myself,  had  always  lived  in  good  harmony.     I  am  now  living, 
since  her  burial,  at  Oanton,  i.Iissouri  t>  with  my  son-in-law, 
Rev.  Sans  Zumstein.    Pour  years  before  my  Wife  died,  we 
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moved  to  Oanton,  v'here  my  tv;o  sisters  are  still  living,  I 

am  willing  to  be  buried  neirb  to  the  grave  of  my  beloved  wife. 

"The  Good  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  bless  you  v/ith  his  graoe, 
lovo  and  peace .    Remember  me  in  your  orayers. 

"John  Sohaerer,  Pastor." 

"Should  you  want  more  c£  my  activity,  then  let  me  kiiow 

it." 
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Second  Sketch, 

Orramel  1,  Cooley. 

Orramel  Wellington  Gooley,  son  of  Calvin  and  Rosamond 
(Pield)  Cooley,  :vas  bom  in  Ladley,  Lassachusetts ,  January 
18,  1816.    Lis  early  home  life  :";as  spent  on  his  father's 
farm,  "but  he  had  an  ardent  thirst  for  a  oollege  education. 
At  tine  age  of  fifteen,  he  consecrated  his  heart  and  life  to 
the  service  of  Christ ,  not  knowing  until  then  that  his  de- 
voted mother  had  consecrated  him  "before  his  birth  to  the 
gospel  ministry. 

He  studied,  for  a  while  at  Cunningham  Academy;  entered 
TTilliams  Oollege  in  1858,  under  the  care  of  his  idolized 
President,  Hark  Hopkins.    Ee  graduated  in  1841,    After  this, 
he  was  principal  of  the  Tuscarora  ^cader.iy,  in  Juniata  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  for  two  years.     In  1844,  he  entered  the 
Aitdovar  Seminary,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  After 
being  licensed  to  preach,  he  found  opportunity  to  supply 
a  small  church  in  the  suburbs  of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  so 
finished  his  course  at  the  Bangor  Seminary,  graduating  in 
1846.    The  same  year,  he  v;as  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
Second  Congregational  church,  of  Dover,  i.Lssachusetts , 
where  he  remained  three  years ,  having  been  ordained  by 
Council,  Lay  4,  1848,  Dr.  J.  Ide ,  of  Medv/ay,  being  the 
..ode  rat  or  of  the  Council. 

Lrom  1850  to  1855,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Granville  ,  Illinois;  and  while  pastor  here,  in 
ITovember  of  1851,  he  was 'married  to  Liss  Sarah  Adams,  of 


hopkinton,  Massachusetts .    She  walked  with  him  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  way,  up  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Prom  1854  to  1856,  he  was  at  Fos  lake,  Tisconsin,  and 
from  1856  to  1858  at  ITewport ,  in  the  sane  state,    he  then 
returned  to  Illinois  and  was  pastor  at  ITora  from  1859  to 
1861;  in  Lanark  in  1862;  and  at  Henry  in  1865  and  1864.  For 
a  time  during  the  Civil  ?Tar  he    was  at  the  front ,  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  Christian  Commission.    At  the  end  of  the  waa* 
in  1865,  he  was  earntestly  entreated  by  his  ministerial 
brethren  to  come  and  engage  in  home  Missionary  work  in  the 
great  and  needy  state  of  Iowa,    he  was  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Glenwood  two  years,  beginning  September  1,  1865.  After 
that  he  engaged  in  work  as  home  .Missionary  among  the  needy 
communities  about  Glenwood,  giving  a  part  of  his  time  to  a 
Ladies'  Seminary,  which  had  been  organized  and  was  prosper- 
ing under  the  care  of  I.Irs.  Cooley.    Mrs.  Cooley  had  some 
notoriety  as  an  educator.    At  the  time  of  her  marriage  she 
was  principal  of  the  Onondaga  i'eme-le  Seminary  in  the  city 
of  Syrecuse,  hew  York. 

Thile  engaged  in  the  work  at  Glenwood,  two  of  I.jr.  Cool- 
ey's  reports  were  published  in  the  home  l.Iissicnary.  The 
first  (September  1866)  is  as  follows: 

"  e  received  to  our  coonunion  on  the  first  TJabbat..  in 
May  seven  members  by  profession-~all  young  persons  but  one. 
They  seem  to  be  growing  in  grace  and  are  becoming  an  effi- 
cient part  of  the  church.     They  are  enlisting  themselves  in 
the  Sabbath  schools  and  otlier  like  enterprises  with  all 
their  hearts. 
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"One  pleasant  and  instructive  incident  occurred.  Three 
young  ladies,  not  yet  -professing  to  "be  christians,  under  the 
thought  of  doing  good  tliat  had  been  impressed  upon  them, 
called  at  several  places  to  secure  scholars  for  the  Sunday 
school.    They  found  some  not  dressed  wall  enough  to  venture 
to  the  brick  church,  -nd  l.  gentleman  said  he  would  open  his 
house  for  a  school  in  that  part  of  the  place,  as  there  ./ere 
many  v;ho  rent  to  know  school.    By  the  ne:rb  Sabbath,  ".  hen  the 
school  opened,  there  list  had  swelled  to  twenty  names,  and 
on  the  first  iabbath  the  school  had  numbered  thirty.  That 
evening,  two  of  the  young  ladies  returned  very  happy  with 
the  results  of  their  efforts.     In  the  path  of  usefulness, 
they  had  met  with  unexpected  blessings.    The  school  is  sus- 
tained entirely  by  young  converts  with  superintendence  of 
hrs.  Oooley.    The  field  of  christian  activity  is  the  field 
in  which  to  train  christians . " 

In  his  second  report  (June  1867),  La*.  Goolo;  '  rites: 
"I  spent  a  little  time  at  Tabor  last  week.    There  has 
been  a  gentle  and  continuous  rain  of  mercy  upon  the  college 
there,  and  a  goodly  number  of  its  stiidents  have  been  con- 
verted.    I  think  that  Tabor  College  is  as  much  needed  in  the 
hiss  our  i  Valley,  for  Christ  and  his  church,  as  Ainherst  and 
hilliams  are  for  Massachusetts,  Yale  for  Connecticut,  or 
Iowa  College  for  ha  stern  and  Middle  Iowa,    This  valley  is  * 
separate  land,  and  Tabor  is  two  hundred  miles  from  Grinnoll. 
A  few  might  go  to  the  college  there,  "out  of  the  one  htodred 
and  seventy-five  in  the  institution  at  TaboB,  probably  not 
ten,  perhaps  not  five,  would  reach  any  other.     It  is  needed 
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now  and  horn  much  more  .Till  it  be  needed  hereafter.  Hail- 
roads  are  stimulating  immigration,  and  nor;  is  the  time  to 
give  this  whole  region  a  permanent  civilization  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  religion." 

After  eleven  years  spent  in  this  manner,  Mjp,  Cooley  was 
invited  to  become  president  of  the  Baltimore  female  College. 
But  Lrs.  Cooley' s  health  failing,  she  v/as  obliged  to  return 
to  her  friends  in  Chicago. 

During  their  residence  in  Illinois,  Mr,  Cooley  for  "two 
years  supplied  the  church  at  Lanark  where  he  had  ,>reached 
in  1863. 

In  1882,  he  came  back  to  Glenwood  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  For  seven  year  he  waited  for  his  release.  _he 
last  years  were  spent  in  weariness  and  pain,  he  died  Hay  6, 
1889,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  his  death,  after  a  service 
at  his  late  home,  his  remains  ."/ere  taken  to  Chicago  for  in- 
terment by  his  friends  there. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  obituary  of  Mr*  Cooley 
Wrttten  for  the  State  hinutes  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Crawford,  the 
pastor  of  the  G-lenwood  church,  is  as  follows ; 

"Father  Cooley,  as  he  came  to  be  called  among  us,  has 
thus  been  a  minister  of  the  gospel  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Ha  ff&Q  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  scholarly-  attainments. 
His    mental  force  v/as  retained  until  the  very  last.  Those 
most  intimately  acquainted  -;/ith  him,  knew  him  as  a  nan  of 
kindly  heart,  always  delighting  in  helpful  words  and  deeds. 


Ilany  will  long  cherish  his  memory  in  hours  of  sorrov.  and 
need.     In  the  Congregational  church  of  Glenwood,  he  will  he 
especially  missed,  as  he  v:as  in  his  place  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  his  voice  r/as  always  heard  in  the  prayer  meeting." 
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Third  sketch, 

Orson  0.  Dicker son. 

Crson  Cot}")  Dickerson,  son  of  Aaron  and  Elizabeth  (7ad- 
sworth)  Dickerson,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  the  village  of 
Naples,  in  Morgan  county,  Illinois,  April  18,  1851.  His 
father  was  for  some  years  a  Llethodist  Protestant  minister. 

The  boy's  educational  advantages  were  limitied.    For  a 
little  while,  not  more  than  a  year,  he  -as  a  student  in 
Illinois  College.     Of  this  and  other  natters  he  speaks  in 
his  "Illinois  Life  Story.": 

"In  the  spring  of  1850,  I  went  from  my  Sabbath  school 
class  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  over  to  rrcf.  J.  B.  Turner's  Bible  class  of  col- 
lege students  in  the  Congregationa.1  church. 

"At  the  September  communion,  in  the  same  year,  as  one 
'born  again'  ,  I  v:as  received  into  this  church  by  Pres.  J.  M. 
Sturtevant ,  of  Illinois  College.  Since  that  glad  first  hour 
of  my  espousal  to  Christ,  one  "Tednesday  evening  in  April, 
1850,  when,  like  a  blessed  wave  of  God  and  love,  new  life 
poured  into  my  soul,  I  have  loved  that  scene  of  my  second 
nativity,  "Test  College  hvenue ,  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  " 

Lir.  Dickerson  was  obliged  to  leave  college  on  account  of 
his  eye's.    For  a  time  he  could  not  even  read  one  page  of  print. 

Ilr.  Dickerson  continurs  the  narrative:  "September,  1852, 
found  ma  ironing  wagons  by  the  piece  in  "inchester,  Illinois. 

"Just  at  that  time  a  surrey  ride  to  a  camp  meeting  some 
twenty  miles  away  was  planned  and  a  seat  offered  me.  This 
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proved  to  "be  a  llethodist  Protestant  oamp  meeting,  in  Kirkpat- 
rick's  grove,  liorgan  county. 

"Among  this  people,  boy  and  youth,  I  had  grown  to  man- 
hood.    All  went  wall.    Even  the  Junday  might  downpour  that 
soaked  the  oamp  did  not  dampen  oar  ardor.    Monday  morning 
dawned  bright  and  clear.    Breakfast  was  over  and  the  morning 
worship.     I  was  sitting  alone  on  the  end  of  a  log  near  our 
tent,  when  Lev.  Kearnes  of  '"inchest  er  Letliddist  Protestant 
church  came  to  sit  down  by  me,  saying  as  he  did  so  "Brother 
Dicherson,  the  ministers  on  the  ground  have  ^ust  decided 
that  you  are  to  oreach  this  morning  sermon  at  ten  o'clock.'' 
You  may  imagine  the  discussion  that  followed  that  announcement. 
Amazed,  I  knelt  in  the  first  lonely  spot  I  could  find;  with 
my  Tuck  Lible  open,  and  a  prayer  in  my  heart,   'lord,  if  this 
is  of  thee  give  me  a  message.'    At  the  same  time  seeking  the 
light  prayed  for,  I  turned  to  the  gospel  of  John,- and  ran  my 
eyes  down  its  successive  chapters,  finding  no  light  for  that 
hour  until  I  preacned  the  twolxuh  chapter.     In  this  the  twenty- 
eighth  verse  stood  forth  from  all  the  others  as  if  lighted 
from  within:     'Father,  glorify  thy  name.    Then  came  there  a 
voice  from  Leaven,  I  have  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it 
again.'    ]?or  half  an  hour  I  walked  and  thought.    Quickly  a 
plan  of  that  message,  clause  by  clause,  took  shape  in  my 
mind.     I  have  used  it  since,  could  use  it  now,  pm%  as  the 
Lord  gave  it  to  me  that  day.     I  have  done  worse  many  a  time 
since . 

,w"  "'Then  those  pastors  no::t  net  they  were  part  of  the  1.1.  p. 
Annual  Conference  ,  in  Vandal ia ,  Illinois.    fJhis  time  my  father 


was  present  and  I  was  not.     Of  their  purpose  I  knew  nothing, 
until,  on  my  father's  return,  I  learned  that  I  waa  to  aot  as 
Junior  preacher  with  him  on  the  Mississippi  circuit — lying  in 
Hancock  and  Adams  counties,  abo.'j  ar.:d  below    uincy.  That 
year  the  Lord  gave  us  a  hundred  and  eighty  added  to  '  .  o 
churches  on  confession  of  faith. 

"I  was  duly  provided  with  a  pair  of  portmanteaus,  suoh 
as  'circuit  riders'  used  in  early  timoa.     I  distinctly  remem- 
ber one  tri_p  ox  eigiit^y  miles  anci  a  iiali  a  losg'/i  preaciing 
stations,  which  I  made  on  foot  with  the  saddle  bags  on  my 
shoulder,  my  father  having  occasion  to  use  both  horses,  Pew 
happier  men  lived  than  I  was  then.    Had  not  heaven  owned  my 
efforts,  in  a  life  work  which  I  deemed  the  highest  on  earth  I 
TTith  the  foirty-five  dollars  received  as  salary  that  year,  I 
paid  the  remnant  of  my  college  debt  (-$15),  paid  for  the  por- 
tmanteaus, and  also  for  a  second-hand  saddle  and  bridle, 
"fell ,  I  am  free  to  confess  it  took 'about  all  the  rest  to 
clothe  the  Junior  preacher. 

"J?rom  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  next  year,  I  was 
sent  to  carry  the  blessed  message  through  the  counties  of  Be 
Titt ,  HcLean,  and  Champaign,  on  the  eastern  side  of  our  state 
here  many  delighted  experiences  and  some  trials  awaited  the 
young  ambassador.    Usually  the  sanctuary  was  somebody's  house 
soma  aarly  settler's  log  cabin.    Everybody  came,    ^fter  a 
saddle  ride  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  often  with  no. road  over 
the  trackless  prairie,  once  each  fortnight ,  the  preacher 
gathered    his  little  flock;  filling  the  spaces  before  the 
open  fire  and  back  between  the  beds;  no  critics;  all  hungry 
and  athirst  for  the  good  news  from  heaven.    Varily  there 
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was  deep  joy  in  such  a  ministry.     Cities  have  sprung  up 
sinoe  on  that  circuit  of  nearly  three  counties  and  tv:o  2:un- 
dred  miles,  Champaign  and  its  university,  haddleto'.n,  Poosland, 
and  many  others  framed  in  a  paradise  of  farms." 

"In  1854-5,  from  the  Jerseyville  Conference,  another  grove 
meeting,  I  went  to  the  Winchester  circuit,  in  the  counties  of 
Llorgan,  Scott  and  greene.    hero  I  hoped  to  meot  again  that 
possible  future  companion  of  my  pilgrim  Tray,  wHo  had,  "by 
coincidence,  gone  from  Lynnvilie  to  that  grove  meeting,  the 
scene  of  my  first  sermon.     '[The  nest  was  warm  "out  the  "bird 
had  flown';  the  family  having  returned  to  Brooklyn,  Few  York. 
'Women' ,  said  a  Western  orator,   'is  like  forrard  wheels 
wheels  of  a  wagon.    They  don't  need  to  look  "back,  only  keep 
tight  on;  and  them  big  whishered  hind  wheels  ±q  bound  to 
keep  track'.    However  this  may  be,  at  tlie  close  of  our  Win- 
chester campaign,  thoughtfully  pondering  the  woraa  in  Gene- 
sis, 'It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone.     I  will  make 
him  an  helpmeet  for  him,'  eastward  bound,  following  the  track 
of  those  same  'forrard  wheels'  I  reached  in  due  time  the  num- 
ber given  me   '113  South  Second  Street,  Brooklyn,  E*ev/  York.' 
Also  finding  that  seaaair  and  coast  fare  ministered  new 
strength,  I  soon  reached  an  arrangement  with  the  Hey/  York 
and  Vermont  annual  Conference  by  which  a  few  years  of  my 
life  should  be  given  to  those  eastern  churches.  Happily, 
also,  even  for  an  impecunious  young  parson,  the  course  of 
true  love  does  sometimes  run  smooth." 

"7e  were  married,  hiss  Ann  Rent on  and  I,  in  Old  Grand 
Street  Church,  Brooklyn,  on  Sabbath  evening,  Llarch  16,  1856, 
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with  our  I: on©  to  "be  at  Vista,  Hew  York,  near  the  Connecticut 
line . 

"To  this  coastline  novitiate  i7©re  assigned  three  widely 
dissimiliar  fields  —  one  all  country  side;  one  a  manufacturing 
Hew  England  village,  and  one  in  the  city  of  churches,  Brook- 
lyn ,  New  ~otic  • 

It  appears  in  the  narrative,  though  it  is  not  distinctly 
stated,  that  Mr,  Dickerson  gave  between  four  and  five  years 
to  cnis  -.astern  xreld. 

In  eighteen  sixty-one,  he  turned  his  face  toward  the 
Test,  "bringing  with,  him  his  wife  and  two  sons. 

"Lincoln  had  just  been  elected,"  says  Mr,  Dickerson,  the  war 
-.ras  on;  our  nation  to  nave  peace  must  fight  for  it.    She  nar- 
rative continued;     "^fter  some  months  in  Decatur,  while  wait- 
ing the  fulness  of  time  to  enter  upon  our  war  pastorate  ,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sturtevant,  of  Illinois  College, 
saying,  "W©  need  faithful  ministers  in  Illinois.    For  myself 
I  should  b;e  glad  to  labor  with  yon  in  the  closest  relations. 
Chandlerville  is  now  vacant;     I  will  be  glad  to  introduce 
you  there.1    heedless  to  say  on  the  receipt  of  this  word  from 
a  man  so  honored  and  beloved,  the  door  of  Chandlerville 
flew  open  at  once;  and  in  August,  1861,  our  four  years' 
pastorate,  the  first  of  many  in  my  own  alma  mater,  the  Con- 
gre  g<j,  c  i  o nal  c huroh  be  gan . 

"How  valiantly  the  church  stood  with  its  pastor  for 
^leaven  and  home  and  native  land' — for  a  Nation  with  a  capi- 
tal HI" 

I  first  met  LIr,  Dickerson  while  he  was  castor  here  at 
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Chandlerville ,  and  I  was  a  student  in  Illinois  College*  One 
evening  he   rut  in  an  appearance  at  our  church  prayer  meeting. 
Both  his  appearance  and  his  talk  I  remember  to  this  day.  He 
had  a  round  head  and  Dig  eyes  Which  he  rolled  from  side  to 
side  while  he  talked,    lie  said  he  lived  where  'Satan  had 
his  seat'  out  he  proposed  to  unseat  his  ma-'esty  if  he  could.' 

I  next  encountered  kr.  Dickerson  out  in  koone  count:/, 
Iowa  -"here  he  was  located  under  commission  of  the  Home  kis- 
sionary  Society,  October  1,  18G5. 

A  little  preliminary  Work  had  been  done  at  Boonesboro 
before  llr.  Dickerson' s  arrival.    "re  find  an  account  of  this 
in  the  kome  kissionary  of  February  1867.     3up't  tesse  Guern- 
sey writes: 

"3oones"ooro ,  Iowa,  is  a  town  of  some  two  thousand  or  more 
inhabitants ,  on  the  Chicago  and  ITorthwe stern  Railroad,  near 
the  point  Where  the  road  crosses  the  Des  Moines.     Its  princi- 
pal growth  had  be on  during  the  last  two  years.    The  agent  of 
the  kome  kissionary  Society  went  there  in  kay  1865,  to  ascer- 
tain what  were  the  prospects  of  organizing  a  Congregational 
church,    ke  arrived  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and,  not  know- 
ing even  the  name  of  a  single  person  in  the  town,  stopped  at 
the  first  hotel  ke  came  to.    After  tea  he  walked  out  inquir- 
ing of  every  person  he  met  whether  there  were  any  Congre na- 
tionalist s-'j  in  the  place.    Ee  might  as  well  have  spoken  in 
an  unlaiown  tongue.    2  hey  did  not  know  what  a  Congregational- 
ist  was--had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.     One  man  thought  • 
there  was  a  congregation  of  Congregat ionalists  in  the  town, 
but  the  people  to  whom  he  referred  Were  Speeders,    itt  last 
the  "proprietor  of.  a  cabinet  shop  said  he  had  a  man  in  his 
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employ  who  called  himself  a  Oongregationalist .     _his  man  gave 
the  agent  a  hearty  welcome  ,  and  introduced  him  to  three  or 
four  Congregational  families  "besides  his  own.     :To  religious 
services  were  expected  in  the  town  on  the  following  day.  An 
arrangement  was  therefore  readily  made  for  the  agent  to  preach 
in  the  then  unfinished  Methodist  church,  and  the  employee  of 
the  cabinet  shop,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  Massachusetts  Con- 
gregational is  t  who  hud  come  to  3onnesboro  by  the  way  of  San 
Prancisco ,    /as  toggive  the  necessary  notice.    Early  on  Sab- 
bath norming  he  was  heart  as  he  went  from  house  to  house 
along  the  streets  crying  out  in  front  of  each  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,   'Congregational  preaching  at  the  Methodist  church 
to-day  at  eleven  o'clock*1 

"At  the  appointed  hoar,  a  large  congregation  assembled, 
many  of  them,  doubtless  induced  to  come  by  a  curiousity  to 
see  what  sort  of  character  a  Congregaticnalist  -as I    An  ap- 
pointment -./as  given  out  for  the  evening,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  evening  service,  those  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Congregational  church  were  invited  to  remain.    A  goodly 
number  tarried,  some  of  them  members  of  churches,  others 
with  Congregational  preferences,  from  early  education  or 
other  causes.    They  were  encouraged  to  expect  a  minister  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks.    Rev.  0.  C,  Dicker  son,  of  Cliand- 
lerville ,  Illinois,  some  of  whose  people  had  settled  in 
3oonesboro ,  was  written  to,  and  removed  with  his  family  to 
the  place  early  in  the  ensuing  fall,    a  church  was  organised 
about  the  ITew  Year  (January  7,  1866,)  and  chielfly  through 
the  efficient  persevering  efforts  of  Mr,  Dicher son,  funds 
have  been  secured  in  the  place  and  elsewhere  to  warrant  the  ■ 


commencement  of  a  oomniodiotLS  church  "building.    The  "brick 
walls  were  up  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  it  was  ex- 
peoted  the  building  would  be  enclosed  before  the  winter 
should  fairly  set  in." 

The  coining  of  Ihr.  Dichersou  to  Loonesboro  v;as  noted  in 
the  "ews-Letter  for  August  1865  as  follows: 

"Rev.  C.  C.  Dicherson,  of  Shandlerville ,  Illinois,  has 
accepted  all  invitation  to  labor  at  Loonesboro  in  this  state. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  Congregational  churoh  will  soon  be  organ- 
ized, and  that  e'er  long  a  house  of  worship  will  be  secure d. 
The  place  is  one  of  much  present  and  prospective  importance, 
and  is  just  now  growing  more  rapidly,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
village  in  the  state." 

Ilr.  Dicherson's  own  account  of  the  coming  is  as  follows: 

"At  this  crisis,  the  call  from  Iowa  reached  us.  I©ng  and 
well  the  Iowa  band  from  An lover  had  wrought  in  that  young 
state.     Some  of  these  men  were  being  called  higher.  '.Thy 
should  not  one  endowed  with  more  brawn  than  brain  employ 
both  in  founding  new  churches,    The  thought  held,  while  I 
wrote  Sec.  Guernsey  of  that  state,  about  that  county  town, 
Boonesboro,  just  now  being  reached  by  the  first  railway  to 
cross  the  state  of  Iowa,  for  tn«S  Pacific  slope." 

"Thus,  inquiry,  including  a  personal  visit  led  on  to 
occupation.     October  5,  1G55,  our  train  reached  that  storm 
center  of  Test  em  migratory  commotion.    Of  several  faithful 
promisers,  to  ".horn  we  looked  for  temporary  hospitality,  not 
one  made  good.    Hotels  were  running  over  full.  Boarding 
houses  and  private  rooms  were  crowded,    ffe  had  money,  but 
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that  availed  nothing.    TTe  had  a  claim  ivpon  those  who  had 

urged  our  coming — "but  that  ?/as  easily  ignored.     Good  Mrs.  Q  

a  me  reliant T  s  wife  j  invited  us  to  'come  in  and  take  dinner, 
anyway. 1    As  it  was  late  in  the  day  and  we  had  had  none ,  we 
readily  accented;  wife  was  "both  weary  and  ill.    "7e  were  "build- 
ing "better  than  we  knew.     This  family  was  yet  to  become  one 
of  dux  best  in  the  new  enterprise.    Eere  we  remained  ten  days, 
"hen  our  goods  came.    A  single  room  with  board  was  obtained. 
One  of  our  people,  with  the  pastor,  e'er  the  snow  flew,  had 
so  far  completed  a  new  home,  that  all  could  move  in  and  be- 
gine  to  live  (November  10.)    April  1866  found  the  new  church 
of  twenty  members  at  work;  lots  purchased  and  a  foundation 
laid  for  the  Lord' 3  house." 

In  a  letter  dated  December  26,  1915,  Mr.  Dickerson  tells 
of  their  first  meeting  place  at  B'oonesboro.    He  writes: 

I  reached  old  Boonesboro  October  5,  1865,  with  my  family 
all  our  our  goods  following  after.    Tie  organized  the  first 
Congregational  church  with  twenty  members  January  5,  1866. 
I  papered,  cleaned  and  whitewashed  the  old  court  house  my- 
self, saying,   'This  place  is  not  fit  to  preach  a  clean  gos- 
pel in.'     I  came  here  to  preach  a  clean  gospel.'     I  got  one 
woman  to  help  clean  it,    "7e  commenced  with  a  spade,  so  was 
the  mud  caked  on  the  floor  of  the  house.     Then  Sunday  night 
I  called  the  people  and  preached,  and  said  to  them,  'You 
see  this  floor,  these  walls,  this  ceiling.     I  have  done  the 
work,  now  I  want  you  to  pay  for  the  materials." 

In  this  letter,  also,  Ilr.  Diokerson  tells  of  his  struggle 
to  build  the  house  of  worship.    He  writes: 
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"In  the  two  years,  1866-68,  I  raised  with  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  "by  slow  degrees  two  thousand  five  hundred  doll- 
ars to  ouilfi  a  church.     I  planned  a  house  to  cost  about  three 
thousand  dollars,  the  dimensions  "being  33x50.    But  lumber 
soared  away  up.     Brick  would  not  cost  any  more,  so  we  con- 
cluded to  try  that,  but  brick  went  up  to  ten  dollars  per  thai- 
sand.     The  Congregational  Union  was  just  starting.     I  went 
East  for  help.    Talked  with  Dr.  Badger  and  other  Home  Llission- 
ary  secretaries ;  also  with  Ray  Palmer,  of  the  now  Congrega- 
tional Union;  also  with  Dr.  Thompson,  of  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle church,  Few  York.     I  waa  informed  by  the  Congregational 
Union  that  four  hundred  dollars  to  pay  last  debts  was  all 
that  the:-  could  do.     But  there  was  a  discrepancy  of  at 
least  a  good  one  thousand  dollars  before  we  reached  the  last 
debts.    (These  men  gave  reluctant  consent  for  a  personal  ap- 
peal.   I  won  the  one  thousand  dollars  and  went  home.  I.Iater- 
ials  were  soaring  skyward.    The  house  was  only  half  done. 
The  funds  in  the  community  were  largely  in  the  devil's  hands. 
But  we  were  in  for  it .     I  v/ould  not  go  through  that  thing 
again -for  any  amount  of  money. 

"But  we  won  out.     I  raised  four  hundred  dollars  for  the 
art  windows  among  the  Iowa  Congregational  churches.     In  1856, 
1867,  and  1868,  we  carried  forward  the  work  to  completion; 
and  we  dedicated  to  our  Lord,  free  from  debt,  a  brick  edifice, 
with  stained  glass  windows.    Our  congregation,  second  to  none 
in  t;".e  county  at  that  time  filled  tne  church.  1 

In  this  letter,  also,  llr.  Dickerson  speaks  of  his  in- 
stallation as  follows: 
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"I  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  by  a  large  Council; 
Rev.  3.  D.  Cochran,  of  Grinnell,  moderator  and  preacher.  I 
think:  this  v;as  the  regular  annual  lleeting  of  the  Central  .as- 
sociation; brethren  coming  to  the  meeting,  with  Dr.  P.  ". 
Pislie  of  Chicago  xhoological  Seminary,  and  Sup't  Guernsey 
of  Dubuq.ua,  made  a  very  large  Council.    Che  afternoon  was 
given  to  sifting  the  new  pastor,  Rev.  .  Cochran  conduct- 

ing the  examination,    The  Council  reported  favorably  and 
the  instalation  services  v/erc  held  in  the  evening." 

In  1868,  Garden  Prairie,  a  community  of  young  farmers, 
\.s  ....dec!  to  the  parish,  and  a  church  there  was  organised 
Pebniary  7,  1869.     Later  in  the  year,  xipril  4th,  the  Ogden 
church,  growing  out  of  school  house  appointments  which  fin- 
ally concentrated  at  the  village  center,  was  organized. 
Ogden  vws  the  first  station  ".vest  of  Boonesboro  on  the  north- 
western railroad. 

The  Home  Missionary  for  June  1869  notes  the  Ogden  organi- 
zation in  the  following  paragraph: 

"A  church  of  eighteen  members  was  organised  at  Ogden, 
Boone  county,  on  Sunday,  April  4th,  Rev.  0.  C.  Dicherscn,  of 
Boonesboro,  and  3.  B,  Goodenow,  of  Jefferson,  assisting  in  the 
services.    Some  ten  or  twelve  more  are  e:rpected  to  unite  with, 
the  organization.    A  gift  of  half  an  acre  of  land  well  1c- 
oated  is  offered  for  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice,  ihe 
church  will  probably  be  associated  with  that  at  Jefferson, 
under  the  charge  of  llr.  Goodenow." 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  home  llissionary  for  1869, 
we  find  from  Mr.  Dicherson  the  following  report: 


"There  is  a  family  in  ITorwalk,  Connecticut,  who  have 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  our  work,  from  hearing  me  state  its 
nature  in  the  Congregational  church  there,     i'his  family  have 
a  boy,  "Frankie,  v/ho  has  twice  sent  us  library  bochs — eighty 
volumes  at  one  time,  and  seventy  volumes  ....t  -notker.  ...e- 
cently,  in  our  correspondence,  the  fact  leaked  out  that  I 
was  serving  cjuite  a  range  of  country,  without  a  horse  or 
means  to  buy  one- -borrowing,  walking,   'catching  rides,'  or, 
if  possible,  taking  the  cars;  any  way  to  reach  the  different 
points  of  my  field.    At  once  fche  blessed  fancy,  right  straight 
from  heaven,  took  hold  of  them,  to  furnish  me  a  missionary 
pony.    Sure  enough,  there  came  a  letter,  with  a  post  office 
order  for  £55  to  buy  a  pony.     By  a  kind  Providence,   'I  lit' 
upon  one-- just  the  fellow J--in  one  of  my  walking  tours;  a 
mustang  pony,  young  healthy,  gentle  beyond  his  tribe,  and  as 
spotted  as  an  Arabian  courser;  yet  he  was  owned  by  a  man  who 
had  no  manner  of  use,  and  scarce  had  feed,  for  him.    A  bar- 
gain was  made  and  sealeo.  with  a  dollar.     I  cooa  him  at.  i)j)60. 
Of  course,  I  reported  tike  purchase  to  IFrankie  ,  -.Those  cor- 
responding secretary  is  one  of  the  noblest  2i on- loving  mot- 
.-Gi's  txiat  over  allittle  Samuel  nad.    By  return  mail  came  ten 
dollars  more  in  a  letter,  gating  that  the  whole  must  come 
out  of  Irankie's  wonderful  box.     Besides  all  this,  many  art- 
icles of  comfort  and  convenience  have  found  their  way  from 
their  bright  Hew  England  home  to  our  prairie  village  cot.;T 

Lir.  Dickerson  closed  his  work  at  3oonesboro  for  the  time 
ocing  in  oho  spring  ox  18.70.  jhiero  ils  a  rs ecru  oil  .-is  fare  — 
well  address  which  is  in  part  as  folio: '3: 


"BoonesborO  Congregational  church  here  closes  her  first 
pastorate*    Born  herself,  and  the  mother  of  four,  in  four 
brief  years!     Iro  debt  resting  on  our  church  home,  as  commo- 
dious as  any  in  the  county.     Surely  our  labor  hag  not  been 
in  vain  in  the  lord!    From  outside  labors  of  your  pastor, 
in  1858  and  1869,  have  been  added  for  your  fellowship!  har- 
den Prairie  church,  Ogden  church,  and  the  church  in  Kell"  . 
From  ot her  fields,  often,  ":ill  our  hearts  turn  Iovra-vrard 
With  neu  delight  a,n&  quickened  song  to  contemplate  sheaves 
gathered  here.    Though  I  leave  you  no*",  I  shall  never  be  in- 
different to  your  welfare*    Hold  ye  fast  as  for  your  life 
the  things  of  Christ,  the  claims  of  Christ,  and  the  cause  of 
Christ . ;I 

He  left  low  to  take  up  Sunday  school  work  in  Hew  England. 
Of  this  he  writes:     "Early  in  the  spring  of  1870  came  the 
insistent  call  of  Northern    New  England  voiced  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday  school  Union  in  the  person  of  Rev*  H«  Clay  Trum- 
bull, an  old  and  valued  friend,  then  secretary  £vv  Hqvj 
England.     In  that  day  we  kne-,7  no  Chicago-Hen  York  Twenty 
hour  Limited.     A  large  part  of  two  days  and  one  long,  weary 
night  T7e  were  on  the  road.     In  that  night  our  babe,  Frankie 
uas  stricken  with  cholera  infantum.    ":e  reached  nay  sister's 
home  in  the  city,  en  route  for  Springfield,  I.Iass.,  on  our 
mountain  town  mission,  only  to  bury  our  darling;  and  re- 
ceived upon  our  hearts  the  seal  of  deeper  earnestness,  more, 
entire  consecration  to  our  forthcoming  life  ,rrork  for  cliild- 
ren.     Only  psalms  103  and  £3  can  adequately  express  my  soul's 
thanksgiving  to  the  Great  'Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls, 


for  the  T7ork  lie  enabled  me  to  do  in  the  hill  torzns  of  "rind- 
ham  county,  Vermont  during  the  four  happy  years,  1870-1874." 
The  modus  operandi  of  the  work;  is  thus  described: 
"Suddenly  appears  all  unannounaed ,  on  foot  and  coat  on 
arm,  in  one  of  these  insulated,  pasture  land,  hill  tovms ,  a 
smiling  stranger.    The  men  at  work  abroad,  that  hot  summer 
day.     Introducing  hinseli  orieily,  oho  nev/comor  announces  a 
lecture,  some  days  ahead,  for  the  organisation  of  an  undeno- 
minational Union  Jible  School.    This  is  repeated  perhaps 
lorty  "times  m  as  many  nomes.    uhlldren  become  irionds. 
Fobody  cares  long  to  -.;ithstand  the  manifest  good  will  of 
this  friendly  guest." 

"Thus,  old,  long-closed  churches  are  reopened.  "Jells 
that  hung  silent  in  their  toners  for  years  are  rung  again. 
' Tasps  are  cleared  out.    "'rindoY/s  thrown  open.    Evening  meet- 
ings are  held — the  first  in  forty  years  past.     In  some  cf 
these  t o^Tns  are  churches  that  have  pastors  and  regular  ser- 
vices, but  there  are  neglected  centers  or  suburbs.  Gladly 

lation  has  reigned  so  long,  all  hear  v;ith  new  interest  the 
old  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love.    Revivals  follor.7.  Property 
appreciates.     Sabbath  after  Sabbath  the  old  church  becomes 
again  the  scene  of  happy  reverent,  orderly,  gatherings. 
Willing  workers  from  the  nearest  village  where  there  is  a 
church  volunteer  to  ascist. 

"In  April  1871,  the  deepening  interest  shown  in  Windham 
county,  Vermont  made  a  corresponding  change  of  residence  ad- 
visable.    ISrattieboro  now  became  our  place  of  residence;  one 
year  later,  Dover  Hill,  twenty  miles  v/est  of  Brattleboro.  A 
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it  had  been  some  modern  Palestine  hill,  vale  and  stream; 
beneath  us,  locking  eastward  lay  the  distant  Sonne cti cut 
river  with  a  foreground  of  foot  hills  and  verdant  valleys." 
c.     "Here  in  our  home  on  Dover  Common,  came  our  siirth  child, 
and  only  daughter.    3ut  now  the  frequent  stormbound  absence 
of  the  husband,  devolved  ..eavier  enactions  upon  the  faithful 
willing  wife,  (not  overly  strong  at  best)  than  nature  could 
long  withstand." 

But  the  3ast  could  not  long  retain  him,  his  hear£  and 
home  were  in  the  ^fest.    A  call  came  to  him  from  hinnesota. 
Of  this  he  writes:     "Having  during  the  summer  accepted  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  Owatonna,  hinnesota,  we 
began  work  there  in  October  of  1874.    here  we  found  sturdy 
ITew  Snglanders  broadened  by  the  vast,  sweep  of  wheat  fields, 
elbow  room  that  lay  around  them. 

"Had  the  pilgrim  immigrant ,  but  known  how  to  behave  in 
an  environment  of  forty  degrees  below  sero,  cr  even  been 
content  with  one  of  the  most  promising  city  parishes  a  man 
was  ever  called  to  fill,  all  had  been  well;  but  evangelistic 
work  in  this  or  that  small  country  church,  the  modern  cry 
from  Ilacedonia,   'oomo  over  and  ;,elp  us',  responded  to,  under 
Siberian  conditions  of  climate  grew  too  much.  Pneumonia, 
in  1874,  and  pneumonia  again  in  1875,  contracted  the  poten- 
tial ten  years    pastoraoe  into  a  "c.^ree  years'  life  peril. 

"From  a  prosperous  church  and  our  own  home,  with  city 
conveniences;  from  a  metropolitan  parish  to  the  rescue  work 
ox  0-.ree  *.. e€ii£  cuurciies,  prairie  Iiig  and  o.^e  saccule  again, 
proved  all  things  considered,  far  the  greatest  sacrifice  I 
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had  etfer  made  or  required  my  dear  wife  to  make  in  all  our 
wedded  life.     If  there  was  any  compulsion  in  the  change,  I 
brought  it  on  myself,    ihere  is,  however,  another  point 
of  view." 

The  meaning  of  the  above  paragraph  is  that  LIr.  Dicker- 
son's  old  parishioners  in  Iowa  were  calling  him.    They  said, 
"We  have  never  found  one  who  could  unite  us  Lince  you  left . ,T 
One  church  said,  "Te  are  in  debt  and  all  divided  because 
of  our  new  church  building."    ethers  said,  "Just  tell  it  as 

it  is,  iir.  I)  if  you  can  come  to  us  we  can  gd  on,  if  not 

we  v.'ill  have  to  go  to  pieces." 

•  3o  November  1,  1876,  found  him  back  in  Iowa  with  com- 
mission for  Garden  rrairie,  Zelley,  and  hoonesboro. 

Of  his  experiences  in  this  pastorate  he  writes: 
if     "Tell,  you  may  be  sure  the  trials  of  that  winter  of 
1876-7  were  neither  light  ncr  few.    Uot  storms  and  parish 
work  merely;  eveil  tempers,  jealousies,  discontent,  needless 
crimination  and  recrimination,  that  separated  brethren,  had 
to  be  loved  into  silence  and  overcome. 

"Christmas  1G75  brought  the  crisis.    After  much  careful 
thought ,  I  proposed  a  vote  one  Saturday-  night  with  a  full 
house,  so  worded  and  stated  that  all  voted  "Aye"  without 
dissent.     It  was  a  scene  for  the  angels.     I  was  glad  I  came. 
All  voted.    All  were  united.    Conversions  followed.  Weighted 
in  the  balances  against  such  results,  what  are  the  few  per- 
sonal inconveniences  and  trials. 

.  This  pastorate  came  to  a  close  in  august  of  1869  at 
which  time  Mr.  Dickerson  took  up  the  work  at  Belle  Plaine. 

his  mission  there  he  charaterirjed  thus: 
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"Chen,  three  and  a  half  years  as  peacemaker  and  a  voice 
from  jay  Lord  to  exorcise  from  the  Belle  Blaine  church  the 
evil  legion  left  by  an  eloouent  deceiver,  a  volf  in  ~*ool, 
who  the  previous  year  had  fairly  captivated  the  Weaker 
brethren  and  the  street  in  that  little  city.     (The  name  of 
this  man  is  not  preserved  in  our  liimites,  though  I  think  I 
could  give  the  name  if  I  were  disposed  to  do  so.) 

"Uy  first  Sabbath  in  Belle  Plaine  church  v;as  followed  by 
a  fifth  and  so  far  my  last  attack  of  pneumonia.  Two  families 
Durand,  father  and  son,  saved  my  life,  praised  be  his  name 
and  theirs  forever.     It  became  my  privilege  to  succeed  and 
become  the  pastor  of  that  man  of  God,  the  founder  of  the 
Belle  Elaine  church- -he v.  Daniel  Lane,  of  the  Iowa  Band — one 
of  $he  best  and  soundest  of  that  Excelsior  League  of  elite 
gospel  workers . ■ 

"The  year  1881  found  me  on  the  verge  of  nervous  exhaus- 
tion.    I  visited  Detroit  Sulphur  Springs,  and  in  ITew  Yorh 
City  conferred  with  the  world-renowned  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  a 
triple  giant — head,  heart,  and  hand.    3y  his  prescription, 
I  began  a  system  of  physical  care  and  culture  that  not  only 
windlassed  me  up  out  oh  that  quagmire,  but  has  saved  me 
from  many  another  since." 

Mr,  Dickers on  was  in  service  here  for  three  and  a  half 
Jrears ,  ending  his  work  September  28 ,  1882.     He  spent  the 
summer  vacation  of  this  year  with  his  wife  and  little  dau- 
ghter, with  one  of  his  sons  in  G-hicago. 

Later  in  year  1882,  he  bngan  a  pastorate  of  four  years 
at  Barlville  and  Boss  Grove,  in  which,  as  he  said,  "the  Lord 
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gave  me  many  infallible  aigna  of  hia  mercy  to  me,  his  spirit 
in  our  Zion  "being  manifest." 

From  I860  to  1868,  he  was  at  la  Harp,  his  pastorate 
there  closing  With  a  great  revival  in  which,  he  was  assisted 
by  the  hev.  D.  H.  Anderson.     "Surely  the  lord  of  Hosts  v. as 
With  us,;r  ho  said,  "in  that  brief,  blessed  pastorate." 

In  1888,  Mr,  Dicherson  was  called  to  Godfrey.     Of  this 
ha  writes :     "July  5,  Jennie's  birth  anniversary,  1888, 
brought  with  it  a  call  to  the  pastorate  in  Godfrey  near  „1- 
ton,  Illinois,    here  too,  stands  Monticello  Seminary,  which 
during  the  eight  years  we  '.'ere  in  Godfrey,  became  daughter's 
Alma  litter.     *7ho  shall  say  ti  "..as  not  the  same  gracious  Lord 
of  light  and  life  who  had  been  With  us  all  the  way,  who  now 
gave  us  the  warm  friendsliip  and  wise  counsel  of  that  noble 
woman  and  gifted  educator,  Harriet  "ewe 11  Haskell,  who  re- 
built flame-smitten  ktonticello  as  first  and  last  with  con- 
summate skill  she  marshalled  her  great  charge  into  the  fore- 
most line  of  colleges  for  the  education  of  women?    Apart  from 
all  this,  however,  fadeless  friendships  were  formed  here, 
souls  were  won,  the  church  edified,  and  our  own  home  life  in 
the  large  brick  manse  was  surely  more  than  comfotable. 
Chus  passed  1888-96." 

In  1896,  came  a  call  to  ITorth  Aurora,  "all  aglow  with 
bright  minds,  happy  youth  and  gospel  food  for  gracious 
memories . " 

Then  came  the  closing  pastorate,  189S-0S,  at  Earlville, 
"ten  checkered  years  of  ^oy  and  sorrow,  victory  and  defeat, 
life  and  death."    Here  he,'  "lost  awhile"  the  companion  of 
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his  life  for  fifty-seven  years;  for  seven  years  s  .o  had 
beon  a  helpless  paralytic.     She  died  in  September  of  1907. 

"Triting  of  this,  Mr,  hicherson  said,  "You  see,  it  is 
this  way,  all  re  who  have  signed  the  golden  covenant  are  a 
colony,  both  2:ere  and  beyond,  militant  and  triumphant.     1.  .e 
Lord  of  hosts  is  with  both  companies.     So  we  sorrow  not  for 
the  departed  as  would  those  who  have  no  nope .    he  who 
grouped  us  here  is  also  grouping  and  marshalling  us  over 
t  lie  re  as  well. 

"They're  gatheringl    They're  gatheringl    The  host  is  in- 
creasing.    They  throng  the  bright  mansions  above  I !t 

Closing  his  last  pastorate  at  ilarlville  in  1809,  Ilr. 
Dicherson,  in  his  retirement,  took  up  his  residence  at  Hen- 
dota,  where  he  still  resides.    April  18,  1814,  he  had 
readied  the  age  of  eighty- three . 

Reviewing  his  life,  he  sends  this  testimony,  "I  am 
persuaded  that  neither  death  nor  life  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities  nor  powers  nor  things  present  ncr  things  to 
come  nor  height  ncr  depth  nor  any  other  creature  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love-  of  God.     I  do  not  forget 
there  have  beon  conflicts  and  death  grapples  with  evil;  there- 
have  been  heart  failures,  trials  and  terrors  in  the  si:cty 
years  of  my  ministry,  but  he  who  said,   •' With 'long  life  will 
I  satisfy  him  and  show  him  my  salvation,  and  at  even  time 
it  shall  be  light'  has  kept  his  word.     Cut  of  the  half  cen- 
tury's storms  he  has  floated  me  into  this  blessed,  restful 
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haven  of  human  and  divine  fellowship.    My;  twenty- third 
psalm  closes  hero: — 'Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  forever.'" 


_  our  oil  s-.e  o  oil , 

(Thomas  Her  rill. 
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Wheeling,  Virginia,  January  26,  1817.    he  graduated  from 
Franklin  College  in  1640,  and  studied  theology  with  its  pre 
sit-LOiic  •    The  year  o.^  his  graduation,  xiiigust  ^0 ,   (18'--Q)  ,  he 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Jackson,  of  New  Athens,  Ohio. 

He  was  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Fair- 
view,  Ohio,  in  1841. 

Later,  he  joined  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was 
pastor  at  3enecaville  and  Washington  until  1854. 

From  1854  to  1861,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Tree  Presby- 
terian church  at  Wittenberg,  Iowa. 

In  1862-4,  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Fifth  Iowa  Regiment, 
and  he  was  also  connected  with  the  Freedman'3  Bureau  at 
hunt s vill e ,  Alabama . 

In  1865,  LIr.  Llerrill  returned  to  Wittenberg  to  serve 
his  own  church,  but  it  was  not  exactly  the  sane,  for  it 
had  now  become  a  Congregational  church,  and  lie  continued 
in  this  field  up  to  November  1,  1867,  at  which  time  he  took 
charge  of  the  church  at  Fairfield,  with  the  outstation  at 
Black  Hawk. 

From  Fairfield,  November  1869,  he  reports: 

"This  has  been  a  half  year  of  great  prosperity  for  the 
little  church  in  Black  Hawk,  where  I  have  preached  regularl 
every  third  Sabbath.    During  the  winter  we  enjoyed  a  season 
of  precious  revival  there,  in  connection  with  a  series  of 
special  meetings.  •  The  simple  preaching  of  the  trutli  was 


attended  wltn  great  power.    A  large  proportion  of  the  congre- 
gation, I  think,  yielded  to  ttta  claims  of  the  gospel,  and 
gave  their  hearts  to  Christ.     Sixteen  persons  united  trltn 
the  church  on  profession,  and  one  D2r  letter.     Tot  one  of 
the  si::teen  had  been  baptized.    Host  of  them  were  young 
persons,  and  seemed  to  be  doing  v;ell. 

"A  very  interesting  case  occurred  during  the  meeting. 
A  lady,  for  some  years  a  member  of  t he  church,  said  that  up 
to  that  time  she  had  been  a  Unitarian,  and  v/as  received  in- 
to the  church  as  one.    But  she  now  wished  to  unite  again, 
and  bo  baptized  'in  the  name  of  her  divine  Savior.'     She  was 
so  received  anew*" 

"This  little  church  is  in  very  great  need  of  a  house. 
Chey  have  made  arrangements  to  bujld  this  fall,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  they  v. ill  succeed,  though  our  crops  have 
been  cmilfe  a  failure." 

Mr.  Merrill  was  pastor  of  these  churches  up  to  July 
of  1873. 

In  October  of  1873,  he  began  a  short  pastorate  at  Sddy- 
ville . 

In  December  of  1874,  he  was  located  at  Bloomfield. 
In  June  of  1875,  he  was  listed  in  the  llinutes  as  pastor 
at  Belknap. 

In  1876  ,  he  was  at  Oshaloosa  without  charge,  and  he 
continued  in  residence  there  up  to  1883.    At  this  time  he 
moved  to  D#s  hoines. 

Here  I  found  him  whem  I  came  into  my  work  as  secretary 
of  the ■ Home  Missionary  Society. 

In  18#l-»2,  "ho  supplied  for  a  time  at  Wittemberg,  where 
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he  had  been  in  charge  twice  before. 

In  the  sunder  of  1885,  Mr.  kerrill  saw  an  opportunity  to 
plant  a  church  at  Baxter,  a  new  town  on  the  Diagonal  road. 
Tithout  waiting  for  anybody,  he  went  up  to  Banter,  gathered 
the  people  together,  and  November  15th,  of  this  year,  pre- 
sented to  Congregational  Iowa,  a  church  fully  organized  and 
ready  for  business.     2his  preliminary  work  he  did  without  any 
cost  to  the  hone  hisaionary  Society.    He  stayed  with  tne  church 
for  two  years.     I  think  this  was  his  last  service. 

In  1888,  hr.  herrill  coved  to  Otis,  Colorado.    Here  he 
died  of  paralysis,  June  26,  18S9,  aged  eighty-*  two  years  and 
six  months. 

I  had  no  acquaintance  with  llr.  lie rr ill  until  1882.  After 
that  I  came  into  pretty  close  association  with  him  as  he  was 
one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Iowa  Congregational  home 
Missionary  society. 

Mr,  Kerrill  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  courtly, 
dignified,  courteous.     Of  course,  he  was  sound  in  doctrine, 
in  the  old  school  way,  but  at  the  same  time  he  took  kindly  to 
Congregationalism.    He  gave  us  a  dozen  years  of  most  excellent 
service . 

The  closing  paragraph  of  a  short  obituary  notice  publish- 
ed in  the  hlnutes  for  1S00,  is  as  follows: 

"I.Ir.  Merrill  was  a  conscientous ,  devoted,  and  zealous  mi- 
nister of  the  gospel.    He  was  a  friend  of  reform,  and  champion- 
ed the  anti-slavery  and  temperance  movements  with  all  his  soul. 
Bold  but  prudent,  he  never  swerved  from  what  he  believed  to 
be  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  whom  he  served.    His  toil 
done;  he  rests  from  his  labors;  his  works  do  follow  him." 
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Pifth  sketch, 

diaries  Gibbs. 

Charles  Gibbs,  son  of  David  and  Elizabeth  (Hoekwood) 
Gibbs,  was  born  in  ITorwalk,  Ohio,  October  25,  1820.    he  stu- 
died at  Porwalk  and  Hjt3.an  academies. 

ht  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  he  entered  Hamilton  College 
but  graduated  from  Eenyon  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Ee 
remained  at  I-Cenyon  for  three  years  as  a  tutor  in  the  college 
during  which  time  he  gave  attention  to  theological  studies, 
Later,  he  took  the  regular  course  at  Yale  Divinity  School, 
fromwhich  he  graduated  in  1847.    his  health  at  this  time  being 
inadequate  to  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  teaching,  and  became  principal  of  an  academy  at 
Janesville ,  Wisconsin,  but  this  work  was  cut  short  by  sick- 
ness before  the  close  of  the  first  year.     This  occasioned  him 
to  turn  to  his  native  state.     In  an  effort  to  regain  health, 
he  engaged  in  outdoor  employment,  and  secured  the  position 
of  city  engineer  at  Troy,  9T##  York,  and  county  surveyor.  Af- 
ter eight  years  of  this  sort  of  employment,  his  health  was 
so  improved  as  to  encourage  him  to  enter  upon  '"hat  he  much 
desired  should  be  his  life  work ,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

Liar  ok  1,  1849,  he  was  married  to  Lavinia  Campbell,  of 
Boston. 

His  first  regular  pastorate  was  at  Lima,  Ohio,  in  a 
Presbyterian  church.    This  was  from  1858  to  1862.    At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year,  his  health  was  so  poor  that  he  was 
compelled  to  take  a  prolonged  rest. 


In  1865,  Rev.  Dr.  Guernsey,  hone  Missionary  Superinten- 
dent for  Iowa,  persuaded  him  to  try  the  climate  of  this 
state  and  a  pastorate  hero.    he  came  with  but  little  hope 
that  he  would  live,  much  less  preach,  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time. 

His  first  pastorate  in  Iowa  v;as  at  3arlville  and  Almoral. 
In  this  he  continued  five  years— •from  October  11,  1655,  to 
1870. 

Dr.  Guernsey  gives  Brother  Gibbs  a  hearty  velcone  in 
the  Her;s-Lett er  for fTovember ,  1865.    He  says: 

"Hev.  Charles  Gibbs,  formerly  of  Ohio,  and  more  re cent ly 
of  Massachusetts,  has  recently  come  to  Iowa  under  commission 
from  tne  A.  H.  II.  S. ,  and  has  made  arrangement  to  laoor  with 
the  Congregational  churches  of  Sarlville  and  Almoral  as 
their  pastor.    7e  welcome  him  as  an  old  friend  of  seminary 
&ays ,  ""no  v/e  are  sure  -.Till  prove  a  valuaole  accession  "oo 
our  ministerial  force,  and  a  special  blessing  to  the  people 
among  whom  he  is  called  to  labor. ,; 

The  News-Lett er  for  November,  1866,  reports  a  donation 
visit  as  foil 0773  : 

"Rev.  Charles  Gibbs  informs  us  that  on  the  evening  of 
October  *i4:tn,  his  people  at  Sarlville  calleo.  at  his  nouso 
bringing  with  them  a  bountiful  repast ,  for  themselves  and 
their  pastor's  family,  and  left  him  the  richer  by  over  $50. 
Che  Ciiurcn  a t  almoral  u o  which  LIr.  GiDos  also  ministers  made 
him  a  donation  in  February  last  amounting  to  about    .55 . 

One  of  the  great  events  of  this  pastorate  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  BarlYille  church.    A  report  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  ITews- letter  for  January  1857  as  follows: 
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"A  neat  and  pleasant  ohurah  edifice  ,  50:c4o  feet  was 
dedicated  by  the  Congregational  church  of  Barlville  on 
Sunday,  December  25d.     Sermon  oy  Rev,  Jesse  Guernsey,  and 
other  services  by  hev.  Charles  dittos",  minister  of  the  church. 
She  cost  of  the  house  has  been  about  $2,100,  of  which  ,i500 
is  from  the  'Congregational  Union.    Without  this  aid,  the 
house  could  not  have  been  built.    A  large  and  gratified  as- 
sembly were  present  on  dedication  day,  and  jj>135  was  subscrib- 
ed for  stoves,  lamps,  etc.    Shis  is  the  first  house  of  wor- 
ship ever  erected  in  Sarlville ,  and  the  occasion  -.-."ill  long 
be  pleasantly  remembered." 

Brother  Gibbs,  more  than  most  ministers,  was  fond  of 
doing  things  for  the  church  he  served.    ?or  illustration, 
see  a  little  item  in  the  April  issue  of  the  ITews-Ietter , 
for  1863,  v'hich  reads: 

"At  a  festival  held  by  the  Congregational  church. at 
3arlvil?.e  to  raise  funds  for  the  furnishing  of  their  new 
lie  e  tir  "house ,  their  minister,  Bev.  Charles  Gibbs  took  occa- 
sion tc  present  to  t2:e  church  a  beautiful  Pulpit  Bible  and 
Hymn  and  Tune  Boohs,  and  a  Silver  Plated  Communion  Service, 
which  was  t.ie  gixt  oi.  Deacon  Jeremiah  ^ampoell,  ox  Ciiolsoa, 
'Massachusetts .    Deacon  Campbell  is  the  father  of  Mrs.  Gibbs. 
"his  donation  is  valued  at  seventy- five  dollars.    ~*e  know 
Deacon  Campbell  of  old.    Ee  knows  now  to  do  a  generous  thing." 

Strange  to  say,  during  all  the  five  years  of  Brother 
Gibbs1  pastorate  at  I3arlville  and  Almoral,  his  health  was 

He  left  this  field  to  accept  a  call  to  Cedar  Palls,  where 
he  continued  in  comfortable  health  and  vigor  of  body  and 


mind  and  great  comfort  and  joy  in  the  spirit  for  s  event  eon 
years,  u.s  uaces  yoi.ig  j.roLi  lo70  uo  18o7. 

It  was  a  very  happy  pastorate  for  all  concerned,  and  a 
season  of  great  prosperity  to  the  church. 

Brother  Bphrain  Adams ,  in  his  obituary  of  Brother  Gibes, 
published  in  the  llinutes  of  1891,  says: 

"After  his  release  from  stated  work.  Brother  Cribbs  con- 
tinued his  home  where  for  so  many  years  he  had  lived  among 
friends  that  had  grown  up  around  him.    Last  summer  he  had  an 
attach  of  a  disease  which  for  weeks  caused  great  suffering, 
and  brought  him  to  death's  door.     In  the  autumn,  he  went  to 
"lorida,  and  during  the  winter  was  in  comfortable  health  and 
was  able  to  preach  once  almost  every  Sabbath.    As  spring  re- 
turned and  he  was  about  to  return  to  2iis  Iowa  home,  he  was 
especially  cneorful,  and  spohe  often  of  the  things  he  hoped 
to  do  and  enjoy;  one  of  them  was  at  least  a  day  or  two  with 
JI&S4  brethren  at  this  association,  (The  meeting  at  which  the 
obituary  was  reac,)  out  i-rod  nad  ordered  iu  oo^ier^'ise .     3 con 
after  starting  upon  the  journey,  his  diesese  so  developed 
as  to  compel  him  to  halt  at  St.  Louis,  and  seek  medical 
assis cancc .    v.. ore  .ie  got  temporary  rexioi ,  ouo  soon  began 
to  grow  worse,  and  died  on  the  eighteenth  inst .     ([May  of 
18-S1 )  ,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  --is  life,    l  is  remains 
were  orougv-o  "Co  his  nomo  in  ^ecar  ^ aii.s ,  wnere  on  .  e  cine  s  clay 
last,  Uay  20,  he  was  buried,    he  left  no  children;  his  wife 
is  left  alone.     'A  good  man  and  a  christian  gentleman1 ;  this 
is  |he  language  of  t^ie  street  regarding  him.     "A  cleat 
thinker,  and  instructive  preacher,  and  affectionate  pastor;' 


this  is  the  testimony  of  the  churches  he  served.    Ee  was 
naturally  ove modest  and  retiring.    One  had  to  know  him  in 
private  relation  in  order  to  appreciate  him.    Seeing  him  in 
these  relations,  you  found  in  him  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  and 
feeling,  a  refinement  of  character,  mental  culture  with 
varied  knowledge,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  and  lovo  for  the 
true  and  the  noble,  a  combination  of  excellencies  so  duly 
proportioned  as  to  make  him  indeed  a  rare  man.    Ee  was  a 
man  of  sterling  integrity. 

"It  is  said  that  when,  as  engineer,  he  had  driven  a 
stake  for  a  railroad,  a  contractor  approached  him  .:ith  an 
offer  of  five  thousand  dollars  if  he  would  lower  certain 
stakes  but  two  inci.es.     T£hose  stakes  shall  stand,  sir, 
just  as  they  are,*    was  the  ^uick  reply.     'I  shall  see  that 
tliey  stand,  and  what  is  more,  if  your  contract  is  not  ful- 
filled to  the  letter,  I  shall  see  that  you  are  reported.' 

"Host  men,  it  is  said,  :.ave  treir  price.    ±r~e  young 
engineer  had  not.    And  so  ho  tried  to  live,  never  false  to 
himself,  ever  true  to  man  and  God.    3ut  he  now  is  taken; 
one  less  for  earth;  one  more  added  to  Iowa's  list  of  those 
ah  ove." 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Brother  Bibbs  and  I  were  in 
intimate  association,    his  parish  was  within  fifty  rales  of 
mine;  and  as  superintendent  of  Eome  Missions,  I  was  often  in 
his  hospitable  homo.    But  I  learned  to  know  him  best  as  we 
summered  together  for  several  seasons  at  the  Clear  Lake  Ke- 
■kr  at . 

Che  Gibbs'  tent  was  veritable  tabernacle,  fashioned 
according  to  the  -oat  tern  showed  Mm  in  some  mount  of  vision. 


He  took  plenty  of  time  to  set  it  up.    Sach  rib  and  "bolt  and 
rope  and  peg  and  sheet  knew  its  place,  and  the  tent  found  it- 
self more  readily  than  Kipling's  Ship,     It  was  good  to  spend 
a  month  with  brother  Gibbs  at  the  Lake,    He  was  a  genial 
companion.     Uhe  placidity  of  his  countenance ,  the  cuiet 
humor  of  his  conversation,  the  contagion  of  his  beautiful 
christian  spirit  brought  balm  and  calm  and  sunshine  into 
the  camp.    And  it  v;as  a  delight  to  spend  a  Sunday  with  him 
in  his  parish.     I  remember  -.veil  a  prayer  he  offered  at  the 
close  of  one  such  day.    He  thanked  the  lord  that  the  brother 
had  been  permitted  to  come  and  speak  to  the  x^eople  on  Home 
Uissions;  and  in  the  evening  to  present  'a  Heavenly  theme' 
as  if  Home  Missions  was  not  a  heavenly  theme. 

Brother  Gibbs  was  indeed  a  lovely  man,  a  beautiful 
winsome,  'hiolesome  personality,  and  Israelite,  indeed,  with- 
out gTiile . 
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Sixth  sketch, 

Daniel  Jerome  Jones. 

Here  is  another  man  I  ejected  to  find  in  the  ceme- 
tery»  but  at  length  I  found  him  living  in  Chicago.    From  an 
autobiographical  sketch  furnished  me  by  him,  I  record  the 
following: 

"Daniel  Jerome  Jones  was  born  in  the  town  of  Naples, 
Ontario  county,  New  York,  Decemver  10,  1851.     I  removed  to 
Jades  on  county,  ..Michigan,  with  my  parents  in  3.824,  Michigan 
vt&s  wot  a  state  then.    Both  of  my  parents  were  natives  of 
Massachusetts,  as  were  also  their  forbears  for  two  genera- 
tions previous.     Childhood  and  early  youth  were  passed  in 
Grass  Lake  township ,  Jackson  county,  llichigan. 

In  my  sixteenth  year,  I  began  studies  leading  to  pre- 
paration for  college  at  a  local  academy.     In  my  seventeenth 
year,  1848,  I  went  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  for  further  'preparation, 
walking  nearly  all  the  way,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.     I  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  Oberlin 
College  in  1849,  and  graduated  in  1855,  taking  a  IJaster's 
degree  in  1856.    For  about  two  years  after  graduation,  I 
engaged  in  teaching  as  -principal  of  an  academy  in  Monticello, 
ITew  York.     I  then  entered  u.pon  preparation  for  the  legal 
profession,  removing  for  the  purpose  to  Albany,  New  York.  I 
entered  there'  the  law  School,  taking  the  full  course  as  well 
as  doing  clerical  v/ork  in  an  attorney's  office.    The  follow- 
ing season,  I  was  formally  admitted  to  the  bar  at  a  session 
of  the  state  supreme  court ,  held  at  the  ca pital  city. 


"Intending  thereafter  to  go  "'est  for  lav;  practice,  I 
r/as  delayed  for  a  tine  and  in  the  following  year  v/as  led  to 
reconsider  my  choice  of  a  profession  and  to  clioose  instead 
that  of  the  gospel  ministry*    i'his  change  of  purpose  for 
life's  remaining  years  led  me  to  revisit  Cberlin,  and  to 
enter  the  department  of  theology  at  that  school.    Hot  long 
after  this,  I  "./as  appointed  Greek  tutor  in  the  college,  and 
continued  to  act  as  such  for  the  trro  years  follov/ing ,  com- 
pleting my  'ideological  studies  in  the  fall  of  1859.  In 
1860,  I  v/as  married  to  lass  Celestia  Johnson,  a  graduate  of 
Rochford  (Illinois)  Femake  College^  and  latsr  post  graduate 
student  at  Oberlin. 

:,In  the  follov/ing  year,  I  removed  to  Illinois  to  "begin 
the  v;orh  in  the  active  ministry  as  a  home  Missionary.  I 
received  ordination  from  an  ecclesiasticla  (Congregational) 
council  called  for  that  purpose  atDanvers,  January,  1861. 

"Remaining  at  Banvers  for  about  two  years,  I  organized 
a  church  there  ,  and  secured  the  erection  of  a  house  of  wor- 
ship,  then  left  Danvers  to  go  to  Dunleith  for  similiar  work 
and  like  results."     (Ee  was  commissioned  for  Dunleith,  Nov- 
ember 15,  185-1-.) 

Eis  pastorate  here  w^s  brief,  closing  in  October,  of 
1865.    VThiie  at  Dunleith,  he  sent  in  a  report  (Larch,  1865) 
to  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  which  v;as  as  follows: 

"The  great  matter  on  our  hands  this  season  is  the 
building  of  a  house  of  "crship.    Although  I  cannot  report 
the  building  as  finished,  yet  it  is  very  near  that  point. 
Che  plasterers  are  now  at  work;  and  unless  some  great  and  un- 


loo3:ed-for  hindrance  delays  us,  we  shall  "be  in  the  use  of 
"u.ig  new  nouso  ..i'u.-in  a  —a'..'  wee.£S • 

"Tie  estimated  the  cost  of  this  building,  last  soring, 
at  §2000,  and  planned  accordingly;   out  now,  as  nearly  all  the 
"bills  have  cone  in,  -.7e  find  the  entire  cost  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  JSOOO.    Everything  in  the  line  of  building  mater- 
ials and  labor  has  been  mounting  up  and  up  since  we  began 
the  work.    TTe  thin!;,  however,  that    :e  shall  succeed  in  one 
way  or  another  in  freeing  ourselves  from  debt.    Yet  the 
burden  is  heavy.    TJe  have  only  a  few  who  take  any  great 
interest  in  this  enterprise;  and  none  of  these  few  are 
wealthy- -every  nan  being  dependent  upon  his  daily  labor  for 
his  support . 

"Our  new  ohurch  is  a  very  neat  and  tasteful  building, 
of  brick,  and  looms  up  handsomely  on  the  hillside,  in  full 
view  of  the  town.    There  is  already  hung  in  its  tower  a 
good  bronze  bell,  weighing  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  valued 
at  over  four  hundred  dollars — the  gift  of  a  generous  friend 
and  former  resident  of  the  place. 

TT7e  value  the  building,  not  as  some  do,  for  its  neat- 
ness and  addition  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  town, 
but  as  a  means  under  the  blessing  of  God  of  building  up  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  this  people.  With- 
out this  house,  we  all  felt  crippled,  and  impotent  to  do 
the  work  needed  here.    With  it,  we  hope  that  if  we  do  our 
part,  God  will  pour  out  Ms  Spirit  upon  us  and  own  this  work 
which  we  have  done ,  by  setting  to  it  the  seal  of  his  appro- 
bation in  converting  souls  unto  himself.     If  this  result 
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•hall  "be  attained,  I,  for  one,  shall  feel  richly  repaid  for 
all  the  trials  and  discomforts  of  the  past  year." 

We  next  find  Mr,  Jones  at  lionticello,  his  first  com- 
mission being  dated  October  15,  1865,    His  invitation  to 
Honticello  v;as  noted  in  the  ire  its -letter  for  November,  1865, 
The  paragraph  is  as  follov;s: 

"The  church  at  lionticello  has  invited  Rev.  D.  J.  Jones, 
lately  of  Dmileith,  Illinois,  to  become  their  minister, 
and  re  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  invitation  -.-'ill  probably 
be  accepted.    His  efficiency  and  success  in  Dunleith  give 
assurance  of  the  best  results  in  any  field  of  labor  v:hich 
he  may  enter."    S2:e  commission  v:as  renewed  in  1866,  and  in 
1867;  but  in  Tovember  of  1867,  under  another  commission,  he 
vras  located  at  Fairfax.    Me  7/as  here  for  three  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Illinois,  and  -.vas  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Stillman  Valley,  remaining  there  until  1876,  at  vjhich  time 
he  moved  to  Crete,  Nebraska,  v/hich  v/as  his  home  for  about 
fifteen  years.     Speaking  of  his  residence  at  Crete,  llr. 
Jones  says  that  he  v/as  drann  to  that  place  by  property 
interests,  and  attracted  by  the  educational  privileges  of- 
fered in  the  young  and  vigorous  college  recently  established 
there . " 

"One  of  my  daughters,"  he  says,  "graduated  from  Doane 
College.    TThile  residing  there  for  several  years,  I  vras  a 
trustee  of  the  College,  also  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
tlie  Crete  Chaxitauqua  Assembly,  during  the  years  of  its 
continuance  and  popularity.     I  also  supplied  pulpits  in  the 
vicinity,  as  I  was  needed  ro  called  for* 
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"Leaving  Crete  in  1891,  I  removed  to  Lincoln  on  ac- 
count of  superior  educational  advantages  afforded  there. 
Later  one  of  or.r  daughters  completed  her  cor.rse  at  Cberlin 
College;  this  daughter,  and  the  daughter  graduating  at 
Doane  received  each  her  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  Chicago 
University. 

"later  I  changed  my  residence  to  Chicago.    This  was  in 
1895,  and  I  am  still  a  resident  of  this  city,     j  became  a 
member  herein  Chicago,  first  of  the  University  Congrega- 
tional Ohuroh,  and  later  of  the  South  Congregational  Church, 
where  I  still  have  my  membership. 

"Chough  nor;  (in  my  eighty-third  year)  old  enough  to 
have  become  a  fossil  in  diverse  directions,  yet  I  have  to 
confess  that  I  have  become  sympathetic  to  some  extent  with 
the  ner;  or  progressive  theological  views  nor;  gaining  such 
influence  over  many  ministers  in  our  Protestant  and 
Evangelical  churches  and  theological  seminaries-~a  sign  of 
the  times  that  betokens  not  so  much  ill  a3  good  to  the 
Christianity  of  this  oncoming  twentieth  century." 


Seventh  sketch, 

Tilliam  H.  If&rble . 

William  Horace  Larble ,  son  of  William  and  IJaria  ( Griff  ord) 
Uarble ,  was  "born  in  Winchester,  New  Hampshire,  February  22, 
1822. 

He  attended  the  institution  at  G-ilmantcn,  LTew  Hampshire, 
and  graduated  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York  City,  in  1848. 

Ee  was  ordained  "by  the  I.Ionadonock  Association,  of  New 
Hampshire ,  at  Chesterfield,  September  5,  1850.    He  had  be- 
gun service  at  Chesterfied  in  1849,  and  was  in  the  pastoral 
work  there  for  two  years. 

Prom  1851  to  1856,  he  had  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1-is  next  pastorate  (1856-62)  was  at  Oshkosh,  V,"i  scons  in. 

In  1862,  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-second  Wisconsin 
regiment . 

In  1865-66,  he  was  located  at  TTaupun. 

He  then  came  over  into  Iowa.    Dr.  J.  0.  Stevenson,  in  his 
history  of  the  Waterloo  church,  tells  the  manner  of  his  coming 

"The  Iowa  State  Association  of  Congregational  churches 
held  its  Annual  Ueeting  during  the  first  wekk  of  June  1861, 
with  the  First  Congregational  Church,  of  TJaterloo,  Dr.  llagoun, 
of  Grinnell  being  moderator.    Sumpter  had  fallen;  federal 
troops  had  been  fired  on,  marching  through  Baltimore.  Triday 
evening  was  spent  in  a  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  'The  State  of  the  Country.'    Dr.  Magoun  presided, 
and  opened  the  discussion  by  saying  that  if  any  rebels  were 
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present,  they  should  have  the  first  chance  to  speak.  After 
a  space  of  silence,  IT,  H,  Llarble ,  delegate  from  the  Wisconsin 
Association  arose,  talked  down  the  aisle,  and  commenced  by 
saying  that  he  came  as  near  "being  that  as  any  one  under  the 
circumstances  oould  .'ell  be,  and  then  swung  out  into  an  elo- 
cuent  address  as  to  the  situation  in  which  he  said<the  North 
would  lose  many  battles  at  first ,  but  would  f innally  come  off 
victorious  and  that  nothing  could  prevent  the  emancipation 
of  the  negro  as  the  upshot  of  the  war.     John  Heyer,  .isa  Turn- 
er, G-eorge  G-emmell,  and  G-eorge  Thatcher,  also  spoke,  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  was  sung  with  great  zest ,  the  whole  congrega- 
tion joining  the  chorus.    The  choir  also  sang  the  "Flag  of 
the  Union,"  and  other  wax  pieces,"  and  some  red  hot  resolu- 
tions respecting  the  state  of  the  country  were  adopted  01 
the  body. 

Poiir  years  later,  when  the  church  was  looking  around  for 
a  pastor  to  succeed  Brother  Palmer,  it  was  natural  for  them 
to  rememver  "Rev.  William  11.  Llarble ,  of  Wisconsin,  who  had 
mao.6  the  rousing  speecn  at  the  3tate  Association  I.Ieotingj  so 
he  was  called  and  began  his  pastorate  in  August  of  18G5. 

"The  war  was  over;  the  railway  was  running  to  Waterloo; 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  had  been  mustered  out  of  the 
service  of  the  v/ar  and  were  ready  for  the  service  of  peace. 
Dubucue  was  the  gateway  of  Iowa,  and  they  came  by  thousands 
to  the  valley  of  the  Oedar  Paver.  The  westward  moving  tide 
of  humanity  being  once  more  at  the  flood,  it  is  net  surpris- 
ing that  the  beginning  of  Brother  llarble 's  pastorate  should 
have  opened  with  what  remains  even  until  now  'the  greatest 
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revival  in  the  history  of  the  church. 1     It  resulted  in  an 
addition  to  the  membership  of  sixty- two  in  April  24,  1866, 
and  a  total  increase  in  one  year  of  his  pastorate  which 
lifted  the  membership  from  one  hundred  fourteen  to  one  hun- 
dred ninety-nine.    The  end  of  the  first  decade  which  came 
during  I.lr.  Lla role's  pastorate,  found  the  church  in  a  most 
prosperous  state.     If,  at  the  time  of  the  organization,  or 
at  any  subsequent  time,  in  a  season  of  temporary  depression 
doubts  had  arisen  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  organization,  lest 
it  should  not  "be  self- supporting  and  its  existence  permanent, 
all  such  doubts  had  been  dissipated.     The  large  addition  to 
its  membership  had  made  the  church  a  power  in  the  community. 
The  Sunday  audiences  were  large  and  attentive,  tha  Sunday 
school  prosperous,  and  the  prayer  meetings  well  attended." 

Speaking  still  further  of  this  revival  under  the  minis- 
try of  Brother  Marble,  Dr#  Stevenson  says:     "It  was  a  revival 
tnat  might  be  called  genuine}  it  grew  ouu  of  the  natural 
conditions  of  gratitude  to  God  because  of  peace  after  was  and 
prosperity  after  adversities,    during  this  past orate  one  hun- 
ci.ro ci  anu  ten  memoers  *wero  ao-dod  "Go  one  emirch  ano.  trie  acuiioicns 
were  all  valuable — responsible,  reliable,  dependable  worhing 
members  of  the  church  for  a  life  time.     If  any  of  them  no 
longer  answer  to  the  roll  call  either  personally  or  in  the 
person  of  their  descendants,  it  is  because  they  and  theirs 
have  been  removed  by  the  change  that  never  ends  to  ether  lands 
and  other  spheres  of  being.     I  .doubt  if  as  large  an  addition 
of  new  members  ever  showed  a  larger  proportion  of  those  who 
are  faithful  to  the  end; 
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Eq  returned  to  'Wisconsin,  locating  at  Prairie  du  Ghien. 
3ut  in  September  of  1872,  he  was  with  us  again  in  Missionary 
work,  at  Grundy  Center.    Here  he  got  hold  of  some  land  and 
opened  up  a  farm;  and  this  Has  his  home  for  more  than  a  de- 
cade.   rfhe  commission  was  renewed  in  1075,  "but  not  in  1874. 
In  1874,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  1875,  he  was  in  service  out 
at  Boulder,  Colorado.    Chen,  as  early  as  April,  1875,  re 
find  him  bad:  in  Grundy  county,  commissioned  for  Vienna,  a 
country  community  near  his  farm. 

After  that,  for  eight  or  nine  years,  he  was  reported  in 
the  Quarterly  as  residing  at  Grundy  Center,  that  is  cn  his 
farm  near  the  village,  without  pastoral  charge.    A  part  of 
this  time  he  was  engaged  in  evangelistic  work,  helping  his 
brother  p&fftore  in  the  regions  round  about. 

here  his  wife,  formerly  a  lliss  Hettie  Bouker,  died, 
March  51,  1876.    While  still  on  the  farm,  in  April  1884,  he 
was  married  to  Sarah  C.  Cheesey,  of  Boulder,  Colorado. 

In  1885,  Ilr •  Larble  returned  to  Hew  Sngland,  and  for 
tv;o  years  supplied  the  church  at  Fayetteville  ,  Vermont.  In 
188 9,  he  mad  a  big  jump  from  Vermont  to  Kansas,    Jor  seven 
yoars*»~***s  long  pastorate  for  Brother  iiarole  ,  .uo  v.'as  locate d 
at  Wallace;  and  then,  for  two  yeara  (1894-6)  at  Laoon.  Eis 
report  from  these  fields,  published  in  February  of  1896,  wa 

fjjTGj-clGOCL    Q       u  i*Q    GCLluOi-o    Oul    ui*Q    i+QTxiQ   Li  J-  SolO  iixXjl  '/   w*S    -L  *j  JL  J.  0  .  o  I 

"Shis  letter  was  written  by  one  of  the  oldest  seventy 

five  years  old— -ablest ,  most  energetic,  devoted,  and  wiuel 
esteemed  Kansas  frontier  missionaries,  tc  the   .ociety  super 
intendent  in  that  state.    It  may  serve  to  shov;  our  readers 
what  manner  of  spirit  these  brethren  are  of,  and  may  partly 
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explain  how,  with  G-od's  help,  the  grand  re  suits  which  swell 
the  Society's  report  of  frontier  work  amid  many  setbacks,  have 
been  brought  about.    7e  are  glad  to  know  from  the  Superinten- 
dent that  in  this  ease  'relief  goods  have  been  already  for- 
warded. ' " 

•  k  -  Eke  latter  is  as  follows: 
"Dear  Brother  Broad: 

"You  well  enough  know  that  in  Wallace  we  are  plodding 
on  the  o-are  ground,    "he  white  blanket  has  not  yet  eome  in 
original  texture  thick  enough  to  make  transportation  easy , 
or  to  keep  Hot her  Earth  warm;  which,  translated  into  the 
religious  realm  means ---you  know  precisedly  *  "hut ,  us    ell  as 
I  can  be  telling  you. 

"The  ^rvest  home  feet  aval   :e  dare  not  hold,  lest  w# 
should  be  thought  irormoul  at  the  expense  of  Providence, 
hacon,  I  hope,  may  swell  her  contributions  to  home  hiss  ions 
to  ten  dollars.    we  hope  to  do  something  like  that  here.  If 
•re  do,  please  credit  us  with  swelling  our  deep  poverty  into 
a  liberality  beyond  most  of  our  churches." 

"Kansas  Oongregationalists  know  many  things.    I  can  not 
say  that  they  are  not  intelligent  above  the  average ,  but  few 
of  them  know  the  depths  of  a  deep  '""est em  Kansas  poverty.  A 
'  comfortable '  poverty  carries  a  placid  face,  but  a  "Test  em 
Kansas  deep  poverty  brings  a  wrinkled  woe  beyond  expression. 
G-od  help  us  to  bear  it  I    Ee  does,  and  will* 

"We  have  been  able  to  dispense  with  a  collector  for  three 
years.    Our  collector  is  a  man  of  equanimity,     I  think  he 
has  easily  filled  t-;o  places  at  the  same  time ,  collector  and 
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heavy  "bonds  to  hold  and  disburse  honestly.     Indeed,  perhaps 
you  have  not  heard  that  our  treasurer  and  collector  "both  in 

one  person,  has  fled  into  Missouri  left  his  bondsmen,  the 

people,  and  the  minister  in  the  lurch,    he  did  not  take  the  < 
"books  or  any  funds  v.'ith  him.     I  doubt  whether  he  has  soon  any 
funds  to  speak  of  for  three  years,  but  he  certainly  took  his 
precious  self,    him  we  miss  sadly,  most  sadly. 

"But  all  this  is  to  reach  the  elevation  of  inveterate 
interminable  begging.    Year  before  last,  we  begged.  Last 

year  v;e  begged.      This  year,  1  blush  to  my  ears  we  ..re 

to  beg,  beg,  beg.    Dear  Brother,  you  may  smile  not  a  de- 
risive but  a  sympathetic,  brotherly  smile. 

"Tait  a  moment,  please;  we  have  a  v/ord  for  your  ear. 
Tie  should  hardly  dare  to  speak  it  in  any  other.    Ih-con  lias 
had  a  half  crop;  can  feed  herself,  and  clothe    herself  as 
thinks.    But  T7allace-~-there  is  the  rubl     She  raised  a  lit- 
tle garden  sauce,  and  feed  for  stock.    Clothing  to  sell  and 
get  money,    how  to  clothe  the  boys  and  girls,  wttO  can  de- 
vise?   Oan  they  go  to  school,  day  or  Sabbath,  or  attend 
church,  or  stay  at  home,  even? 

"But  why  did  not  those  people  leave  the  country  last 
summer?  They  had  abundant  rain  the  first  of  June;  corn  and 
vegetables  might  be  raised.  They  were  planted,  and  grew  to 
hope  and  faith,  for  one  or  two  months;  then,  the  lord  sent 
the  drought  and  scorch  again  till  all  was  gone.  After  thus 
waiting,  it  was  toe  late  to  fly.  The  father  in  the  par&ble 
did  not  so  treat  his  son  fresh  from  the  swine.    Can  you  take 
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a  hint?    ¥.ot  the  "best  robe  or  ring,  my  Brother,  but  a  fev; 

old  ol.oth.aa;  we  woa'ib  accent  any  better  they  are  all  we 

ask.    God's  hand  is  heavy  upon  us.    heaven  bless  you  and 
yours  I 

Yours  sincerely, 

"W.  H.  IJarble." 
In  1895,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  Mir.  harble  retired 
from  active  service,  and  tcok  up  his  residence  at  Boulder 
Colorado,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
died  of  old  age,  September  15,  1915,  aged  eighty-one  years 
snd  twenty-three  days,    his  v.ife  passed  on  only  a  few  days 
before  him. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Brother  ilarble  v;as  a  good  deal  of 
a  traveler.     I  count  for  him  eleven  pastoral  changed,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  he  had  eight  children,    how  could  he 
move  so  often,  and  sometimes  so  far  v;ith  so  large  a  family? 
1'hat  decade  on  the  farm  in  G-rundy  County,  the  seven  years  a 
Wallace,  and  the  six  years  at  Cshkosh  relieve  the  situation 
quite  a  bit.    Almost  anything  may  happen  to  a  family  in  twe 
ty-one  years.    Brother  Marble  was  an  evangelist  more  than  a 
pastor.    As  a  rule  he  did  his  work  in  a  parish  quickly ,  and 
was  ready  to  move  on.    He  was  much  in  demand  for  evangelis- 
tic work  by  neighboring  pastors  and  churches. 

Evidently  in  many  ways,  Brother  Ilarble  was  a  strong 
man.    he  gave  us  six  years  of  excellent  service.    he  was  a 
valuable  citizen  of  Iowa  for  about    sixteen  years.    Te  are 
glad  to  ::ive  him  a  place  in  the  list;  of  our  good  men. 
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Sight h  sketch, 

John  "7h.it  e . 

The  records  concerning  Mif.  "Thite  are  incomplete  and 
evidently  in  places  incorrect  as  they  are  contradictory. 

.  e  was  born  in  the  year  1835.    The  place  and  the  exact 
date  do  not  appear  in  any  records  at  hand.     "ithout  doubt  he 
was  a  Few  Bnglander.    His  schooling  must  have  been  limited  or 
else  he  v;as  a  precocious  youth,  for  he  was  ordained  in  1856 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.    Ha  must  have  been  picked  up  at 
that  early  age  for  the  work  of  the  llendi  hissions  in  Africa. 

e  went  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  .imerican  Missionary 
hssociation.    The  twelfth  annual  report  (1858)  of  the  Socie- 
ty,, notes: 

"Rev.  John  Thite ,  of  Horth  Stamford,  Connecticut  has 
been  appointed  to  --frica,  and  he  is  acclimated,  having  been 
in  ..frica  before." 

The  Annual  report  for  1859  records  that  "he  is  in  charge 
of  the  Good  Hope  station,  llendi  Missions;  which  he  reached 
December  IS,  1858.    his  companion  broke  in  health  and  had  to 
return  home  within  six  months.    Beside  Mr.  and  llrs.  'Lite, 
the  mission  has  a  business  agent,  and  two  lady  missionaries. 
During  the  year  a  church  of  four  nativo  converts  and  six 
missionaries  was  organised;  and  eight  members  were  added 
during  the  year." 

A  later  record  is  to  this  effect:  "By  advice  of  the 
mission,  llr.  T.ite  has  since  returned  for  the  purpose  of 
talcing  out  his  family  with  him  in  the  fall.  I.Iuch  to  the 
regret  of  the  executive  committee ,  his  rejoining  the  mis- 
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In  January  of  1861,  he  is  reported  as  acting  pastor  of 
the  Good  Hope  church  with  a  theological  class  of  three  mem- 
bers employed  in  missionary  labors.     ..here  is  a  farther  re- 
cord that  he  ".as  obli  ed  to  return  in  September  of  1861,  but 
not  until  lie  ..ad  finished  the  gospels  in  the  Sherbro  language. 

These  are  the  records  of  the  xiinerican  Lissionary  Associa- 
tion.   I he  Quarterly  has  the  contradictory  record  locating 
LIr,  "Tiite  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  ITorth  Toodstock,  Oonn. , 
beginning  in  1859;  and  year  by  year  reports  him  as  pastor  of 
"this  church  up  to  1865  when  he  came  to  Iowa.    Perhaps  he  did 
begin  at  Forth  Woodstock  in  185S,  and  the  quarterly  took  no 
account  of  the  short  service  in  Africa  in  1860  and  1861. 
-Lrobaoly  he  returned  oo   .oodsoock  and  conciniiGd  iiis  services 
there,  which  had  been  begun  in  1859. 

As  already  stated,  LIr.  Thite  came  to  Iowa  in  1865.  He 
came  to  Ames,     xhe  first  record  of  him  in  the  Ames  IJanual  is 
as  follows: 

:TIn  the  autumn  of  1865,  hev.  John  Tnite,  of  :roodstock, 
Gonnceticut,  came  to  Ames  to  try  the  effect  of  a  change  of 
climate.     Cn  the  Sabbath  he  preached  in  the  railroad  depot. 
A  buffalo  robe  was  thrown  over  a  dry  goods  box  for  a  pulpit, 
and  planks  were  placed  on  nail  kegs  for  seats.    An  audience 
gathered  of  perhaps  fifty  people. 

"A  movement  had  already  been  made  toward  building  a 
Union  church.    Then  LIr.  "Tiite  came,  as  a  resident  minister, 
the  movement  took  definite  form,  and  a  meeting  was  called  to 
consider  the  organization  of  a  church.    [This  meeting  was 
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hold  Hove  nib  9  r  5,  1855.    Rev.  John  White  was  mo  do  rat  or. 

"After  a  few  interchanges  of  opinion,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted. 

"'Resolved:     That  in  view  of  our  obligation  to  the  great 
Eead  of  the  church;  the  imperative  duty  and  privilege  of 
Christian  fellowship  according  to  divine  appointment,  and  the 
peculiar  condition  and  wants  of  this  community,  j  e,  members 
of  different  evangelical  churches,  in  good  and  regular  stand- 
ing, in  luimble  reliance  upon  divine  grace  and  with  sincere 
desires  to  promote  God's  glory  do  organize  ourselves  into  a 
church  of  the  lord  Jesus  Christ ,  to  be  called  the  ?irst  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Amos,  and  to  be  in  fellowship  with  the 
orthodox  Congregational  churches  of  the  United  States.' :I 

In  the  list  of  the  eight  members  who  composed  the  church, 
three  were  Congregationalists ,  th&ee  Presbyterians,  and 
t  •  70  w ere  3apt  i  st  s . 

"13r.  Whit©  returned  East ,  but  in  veiw  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  his  brief  visit  to  Iowa  and  at  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  little  churoh  that  he  should  minister  to  them,  he 
resigned  his  charge  at  "ToocLstook  and  removed  to  ^oes  with 
his  family  in  December  1865." 

Eis  coming  to  Iowa  is  noted  in  January  issue  of  1866 
as  follows: 

"Rev.  John  White,  of  Connecticut  has  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  labor  with  the  Congregational  church  recently  or- 
ganized at  Ames  Station,  Story  county.    Ee  will  be  sustained 
in  part  for  the  present  by  the  Connecticut  hissionary  Society." 

The  record  in  the  Church  Manual  continues; 
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"The  church  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  1865, 
and  uas  the  first  church  building  in  Ames*    At  the  dedication, 
the  church  was  filled  to  overflowing.    Hon.  J.  B,  Grinnell, 
and  Col.  John  Scott,  of  Nevade ,  were  present,  and  gave  valua- 
ble assistance.    Dr.  G.  F.  Uagoun,  then  president  of  Iowa 
College,  preached  the  dedication  sermon.    His  theme  was, 
'The  Utilitarianism  of  Labor,'  as  illustrated  by  the  cha- 
racter of  Hoses.    So  impressive  was  it  that  a  member  of  the 
church  who  heard  it  can  now  give  a  full  synopsis  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  forty- yeafcs . " 

The  ITews-Lett er 1  s  report   (November  1866)  of  this  event 
is  somewhat  different.     It  is  as  fellows; 

"A  new  Congregational  meeting-house  50x40  feet,  with 
cupola  for  bell  and  comfortably  seated  was  dedicated  at  AmeSj 
Story  county, on  Sunday,  October  7th.    The  sermon  was  by  the 
minister  ox  the  church,  Rev,  J.  White,  from  I  Kings,  8:27. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Kingsbury,  esouire ,  made  an  interesting  statement 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  enterprise,    the  church,  when 
organised  last  fall  had  but  eight  members.     It  now  numbers 
twenty- £ our,    Eon.  J.  3.  Grinnell  was  present,  and  made  a 
most  happy  and  telling  address,  as  the  result  of  which,  with 
the  aid  of  a  tr/enty-five  dollar  subscripting  by  himself,  a 
deficiency  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  made  up, 
and  something  additional  for  furniture,    "e  condense  from 
the  Story  County  Argus." 

One  of  the  pleasing  incidents  of  Mr,  White's  pastorate 
at  Ames  is  related  in  the  News-Letter  for  March,  1867,  as 
follc-;s: 
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"Rev.  John  White,  of  Ames,  Story  county,  in  a  private 
note  dated  January  51,  says:     On  Tuesday  of  this  v/eel_  . 
we  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  from  our  people.    As  tangible 
evidence  of  their  kindness,  we  received  about  seventy-five 
dollars,  of  which  sixty  was  in  cash.    ~.*e  thank  G-od  and  take 
courage . ir 

The  Aims  Church  hanual  gathers  up  the  remainder  of  llr. 
White's  life  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"13r.  Jhite  remained  until  the  church  was  well  established, 
resigning  his  work  in  harch,  1858,  and  to  him  is  due  the 
honor  of  having  the  law  passed  by  the  state  preventing  the 
sale  of  liouor  within  three  miles  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion.    Soon  after  his  resignation  he  returned  to  ^frica 
where  he  had.  formerly  been    as  a  missionary.    He  was  able  to 
remain  there  but  one  year  when  he  again  came  to  Iowa,  when 
he  took  a  pastorate  at  '.Tittemberg ,  near  Itewton.    He  burned 
the  fires  of  life  swiftly  for  he  died  harch  aZ ,  1872,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven  years  and  six  months.    By  his  side  in 
the  "Tittemburg  cemetery  are  buried  two  of  his  children." 

Llr.  Elite's  VTittemburg  pastorate  began  in  hay  of  1869, 
and  closed  with  his  death,  llarch  j3,  18K2. 

The  -loor  excuse  of  an  obituary  in  the  Siate  I.Iinutes  for 
1872  was  only  this: 

"The  General  association  is  called  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  its  Superintendents 
of  Home  llissions  "..ithin  its  bounds,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Guernsey, 
D.  D, 

"It  has  also  pleased  ISaster  to  take  to  himself  two  bre- 
thren of  exemplary  consecration  to  the  v.ork  of  preaching  the 
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gospel  and  saving  souls, --the  Rev.  Eob't  Hunter,  and  the 
Rev.  John  White  ,  —  each  of  then  missionaries  for  years  of  the 
A.  E.  II.  S.  ,  and  the  latter  also  a  missionary  of  the  4>  K.  A. 
in  Africa. 

"As  earnest  and  good  men,  sparing  not  themselves  for 
Christ's  sake,  they  have  won  a  cherishing  and  imperishable 
remembrance  from  us,  and  from  all  christians  who  Iznevi  how 
they  loved  the  Lord  and  his  work;  how  blamelessly  and  faith- 
fully they  lived  as  his  servants;  how  precious  a  testimony 
they  have  left  of  his  grace . 

"Che  General  association  places  on  record  the  love  we 
bore  this  honored  missionary  superintendent  and  these  dear 
missionaries,  the  tender  and  sorrowful  s^irpathy  we  feel  for 
those  deeply  bereaved  by  their  departure,  and  the  joyful  hope 
we  have  of  reunion  with  them  when  our  work  is  done." 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  give  a  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  account  of  this  good  brother.     It  is  a 
shame  that  there  is  so  slight  a  mention  of  his  death  and 
appreciation  of  his  character  and  services  in  our  State 
Ilinutes.    The  Congregational  Quarterly  merely  records  his 
death,  but  has  no  comment  on  his  life. 

llr.  Thite  was  a  rare  man,  wide-awake,  prompt,  energetic, 
chock  full  of  enthusiasm  and  zeal.    Ee  crowded  a  long  life's 
service  into  a  few  short  years.    Eis  work  at  Ames  alone  was 
sufficient  to  give  him  an  earthly  immortality. 
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ITinth  skat  oh, 

II.  I.Ibntgoaory  'Jake  man. 

All  there  is  of  Brother  Jakeman  so  far  as  our  denomina- 
tional records  show,  "belongs  to  Iowa  and  to  his  Clayton  coun- 
ty field  including  Earners burg,  National,  Elkader,  etc. 

According  to  the  Ilinutes,  he  began  in  this  field  in 
October  of  1855. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  nan  to  be  found  in  the  Congre- 
gational Quarterly  before  this  time. 

his  first  commission  was  dated  January  1,  1856.  The 
commission  v;as  renewed  year  after  year  up  to  January  1,  1872. 

Neither  the  State  Ilinutes  or  the  Congregational  Quarterly 
or  the  home  Missionary  have  anything  to  report  of  him  be- 
yond this  date. 

There  was  only  one  of  Brother  fakeman's  reports  during 
all  the  eight  years  of  ms  missionary  work  in  Iowa  counted 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  home  Missionary.    This  was  published 
in  June  of  1871,  and  was  as  follows: 

"llearly  a  year  since  I  commenced  preaching,  half  of  the 
time  at  31kader,  our  county  seat,  ten  miles  from  this  place. 
Years  ago,  a  Congregational  church  was  organized  there,  and 
built  a  house  of  worship,  but  by  deaths  and  removals,  they 
became  so  weakened  and  discouraged  that  they  sold  their 
edifice  and  seldom  after  had  preaching. 

"I  found  only  three  members,  all  ladies.    An  interest  was 
awakened;  my  congregations  have  been  good,  and  we  have  received 
already  three  on  profession,  and  four  by  letter.    Five  or  sis 
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more  intend  to  join  at  our  next  communion.     Infidelity  and 
various  errors  have  a  strong  hold  upon  the  people. 

"Slkader  is  a  growing  place,  with  a  good  water  power. 
Its  present  population  is  about  twelve  hundred.     It  has  done 
business  to  the  amount  of  ^1, 000 ,000  the  past  year.    7e  must 
have  a  house  of  worship  soon.     7e  now  worship  in  the  Univer- 
salis t  church. 

"A  few  weeks  since,  a  man  from  Boston  was  employed  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove 
that  '2he  Bible  and  the  Christian  religion  have  been  an  in- 
jury to  the  world,1  and  are  'an  offshoot  from  heathenisml1 
Also  that  there  is  'no  God  and  no  need  of  one.'    Ee  had  full 
houses;  but  as  much  interest  as  they  manifested  in  attempts 
to  meet  his  errors,  I  trust  and  pray  that  good  many  ultimately 
come  out  of  it." 

I  have  only  na  indistinct  recollection  of  Brother  Wakeman, 
as  I  saw  him  at  one  or  two  of  the  joint  meetings  of  the  liit- 
chell  and  Garnavillo  Associations.    As  I  remember  him,  he 
was  tall  and  spare,  with  a  pleasant  face,  and  with- quiet, 
humble,  easy-going  manners,    he  did  excellent  work  in  his 
missionary  field.    Ee  had  much  to  do  With  the  rejuvenating 
of  BUca&er.    ^e  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  recognition  which 
he  did  not  receive  from  our  Congregational  records. 
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Tenth  sketch, 

T.  E.  Holmes. 

This  brother  was  the  father  of  our  Hev.  and  Hon.  Otis 
Haloert  Holmes,  new  pastor  of  the  church  at  Cedar  Palls. 
From  this  son,  we  have  the  following  sketch: 

"Thomas  Haloert  holmes  was  born  February  1,  1829,  at 
Borne,  ITei?  York.    He  was  the  son  of  John  Holmes,  a  native  of 
Stratf ord-on-^Avon ,  Ungland,  and  Harriet  Gould.    He  was  the 
second  of  four  children,  born  to  his  parents.     Then  abor.t  a 
year  old,  his  family  moved  to  Uaverly,  Illinois,  and  here  he 
received  the  most  of  his  schooling.     Later,  he  attended 
Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville . 

"Por  a  short  time ,  he  taught  in  a  Government  Indian 
School,  in  the  Indian  Territory.     TThile  here  he  was  captured 
by  some  Indians,  and  threatened  with  torture,  but  by  a  bit 
of    strategy,  made  his  escape." 

"In  1853,  he  entered  Lane  Theological  3eminary,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  remained  there  two  years.    He  wag  ordained 
to  the  ministry  at  Tandalia,  Illinois,  June  4,  1855.  This 
same  year,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth  l.IeCord, 
of  Bethel,  Bond  county,  Illinois. 

"Soon  after  he  removed  to  Yankee  Town,  Edwards  county, 
Illinois,  whese  he  was  pastor  ten  years.    This  church,  as  the 
name  indicates,  7;as  in  a  lankee  settlement,  in  a  border  county 
during  t;:e  'Tar.    Lly  father  was  a  strong  Union  nan,  and  raised 
a  company  for  the  Northern  amy,  hoping  to  enlist  himself,  but 
was  taken  seriously  sick  and  almost  died." 


"In  1865,  ha  accepted  a  call  to  Clay,  I  cm,  hoping  to 
recover  his  broken  health.    Ha  served  the  Clay  church  seven 
years,  and  died,  June  4,  1872,  forty-four  years  of  age." 

Prom  our  denominational  records,  this  shetch  can  "be  some- 
what amplified,  and  slightly  corrected. 

the  home  I.lissionary  records  show  that  Lir.  holmes  was 
commissioned  for  the  hresbgtterian  church  of  Hickory  Greek, 
Illinois,  April  £4,  1854.    The  commission  was  renewed  in  1855 
and  in  1856.    the  same  records  show  that,  June  1,  1C6£,  he 
was  commissioned  for  Albion;  and  June  1,  1863,  for  the  tri- 
nity Congregational  Church,  of  Edwards  county.    This  commis- 
sion was  renewed  in  1864. 

According  to  our  State  Ilinutes,  Mr. ^Holmes  began  his 
pastorate  at  Clay  in  October  of  1865. 

At  Clay,  the  memory  of  this  good  man  is  still  fresh  and 
fragrant.  The  elderly  people  down  there  testify  that  he  was 
a  good  man,  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  preacher,  and  a  good 
pastor.  Rev.  Harlow  hills,  one  of  the  Clay  boys  in  llr.  Hol- 
mes' time,  now  of  Benzonia,  llichigan,  says  that  a  young  man, 
Mr*  Holmes  did  more  for  him  than  any  other  person  outside  of 
his  own  family,  he  did  much  to  make  the  Clay  community  what 
it  is  today,  one  of  the  greenest  spots  in  Iowa. 

In  re-ply  to  ray  communication  to  the  hev.  h.  S  .  hills, 
of  Benzonia,  llichigan,  asking  for  an  appreciation  of  hr. 
holmes,  under  date  of  Pebruary  23,  1914,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Dear  Dr.  Douglass: 

"Yours  of  the  ISth  inst.  is  at  hand,  asking  for  some  word 


of  appreciation  of  t..e  personality  and  wprk  of  hev.  'J.  H. 
Holmes,  who  was  my  boyhood  pastor  in  Olay,  Iowa .     I  gladly 
respond  to  this  recuest,  fro  LIr.  ..olmes'  memory  is  very  pre- 
cious to  me,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  of  him." 

"I  was  t£uite  a  "big  "boy  when  he  came  to  Olay,  and  was 
passing  through  tnat  cransioion  period  when  a  boy  so  litvle 
-■;.".er stands  himself,  and  so  needs  a  friend  who  does  under- 
stand him.     I  had  become  disgusted  with  the  minister  who  pre- 
ceeded  him,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  t?:at  all  ministers 
were  a  fraud,  and  for  many  months  I  held  myself  aloof  from 
him.    I3ut  after  listening  to  his  sermons  for  a  while,  I  dis- 
covered that  here  v:as  a  man  of  another  hind.    2  he  re  was  the 
ring  of  genuineness  about  all  that  he  said.    2here  was  some- 
thing stimulating  and  attractive,  even  to  an  unreasonable 
boy,  that  drew  me  to  him,  and  I  listened  eagerly  to  his  ser- 
mons, and  thought  of  them  during  the  week.    He  was  a  good 
thinker ,  clear  and  definite,  sharp  and  incisive,  so  positive 
and  vigorous  that  he  always  made  a  deep  impression  upon  those 
who  heard  him.    He  spoke  with  authority — the  authority  of  a 
strong  personality,  and  of  deep  conviction,  and  the  sleepy 
members  of  his  congregation  were  much  disturbed  in  their 
slumbers . 

"He  knew  how  to  deal  with  a  perverse  but  hungry-hearted 
boy.    He  left  me  alone  for  awhile,  making  no  special  advances 
to  gain  my  confidence  or  friendship.    But  as  I  listened  to 
his  sermons  week  by  week,  I  felt  strongly  drawn  to  him,  and 
the  conviction  became  firm  in  my  mind  that  there  was  a  man 
that  could  held  me  straighten  out  the  confusing  tangle  of  in- 
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telleotual  and  personal  difficulties  into  whiqh  I  had  fallen, 
and  summoning  up  all  mj*  courage  one  night,  I  --.vent  to  him,  and 
told  hira  all  that  was  in  my  heart.    I  found  him  a  most  wise 
and  sympathetic  friend,  and  here  grew  between  us  a  strong  and 
tender  attachment.    Ee  was  my  most  helpful  counselor  until 
he  died,  and  his  going  away  was  to  me,  and  to  all  in  his 
country  parish,  a  personal  bereavement. 

".jr.  Holmes  anticipated,  in  his  work  and  ideals  the 
"Community  Consciousness"  that  we  hear  so  much  about  in  these 
days.    Ee  was  interested  in  all  that  came  into  the  lives  of 
his  people,  and  they  came  to  him  with  all  their  burdens  and 
perplexities,    his  church  was  the  center  of  a  small  community, 
with  pretty  closely  drawn  limits;  but  such  a  personality  as 
his  could  not  be  restrained,  and  people  were  drawn  to  his  con- 
gregation from  long  distances,  and  the  Clay  Church  looks  back 
upon  the  days  of  l.Ir.  Holmes's  pastorate  as  its  G-olden  Age* 
I  do  not  rememher  how  long  he  stayed  there,  but  it  was  long 
enough  to  finish  some  things,  and  to  impress  himself  and 
his  ideas  very  deeply  upon  the  i.earts  and  lives  of  his  peo- 
ple.    It  was  inevitable  that  one  so  positive  and  aggressive 
as  he  was  should  sometimes  run  up  against  the  prejudices  and 
opinions  of  some  of  the  people  to  whom  he  ministered.  He 
had  his  enemies,  but  they  were  very  few,  and  usually  their 
enmity  was  not  of  long  standing.    By  his  sweet  reasonable- 
ness, and  his  genial  friendliness,  he  would  soon  win  bach 
again  those  who  had  been  offended  by  his  plain  words,  and 
his  unsparing  denunciation  of  evil.    As  I  remember  it,  lie 
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had  the  profound  respect  of  all  the  people,  and  the  deep 
and  tender  love  of  most  of  them. 

"When  he  died  he  was  mourned  by  the  whole  cornmunity,  and 
it  was  a  comfort  to  the  people  that  his  remains  could  be 
buried  in  the  little  cemetery  behind  the  church.  Occasion- 
ally I  go  back  there  nor,  and  stand  reverently  before  his 
grave  as  in  the  presence  of  a  sacred  shrine.  ' 

"If  ever  there  were  a  boy  who,  in  his  manhood,  could 
t/.inh  of  me  as  I  think  of  Mr,  Holmes,  I  should  not  feel  that 
I  had  lived  in  vain.1' 

"It  would  be  easy  to  write  much  more  about  i>.  nolmes, 
but  I  have  already,  probably,  v/ritten  more  than  you  will 
care  to  use.    You  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  it, 
or  any  parts  of  ".hut  I  have  written,  as  you  see  fit." 

"I  remember  my  little  visit  with  you  last  summer  with 
pleasure,  and  am    glad  you  are  now  doing  such  valuable 
service  for  Iowa,  and  for  the  Kingdom  at  large. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"H.  3.  mills." 
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Ul eve  nth  sketch, 

Janes  B.  Chase. 

James  Bullock  Chase  vras  born  at  ".'oodstock,  Vermont, 
August  12,  1837. 

He  prepared  for  college  in  a  private  school  taught  by 
his  father  at  Lockport ,  New  York,  and  was  so  far  ad  vane  eel 
that  in  September  of  1852,  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class 
at  Hobart  College,  located  at  Geneseo,  New  York.. 

After  one  year  in  college,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  studies  for  a  time  on  account  of  weak  lUngs.    For  a 
wliile  he  worked  on  a  farm  summers  and  taught  school  in 
the  winter* 

Ee  united  with  the  Cambria  Center  Congregational  church, 
New  York,  in  1857. 

r.e  entered  Yale  College  in  llarch  of  I860,  being  admit- 
ted in  the  third  term  of  the  year  as  a  Sophomore.    Ee  gra- 
duated from  the  college  in  June  of  1862,  and  from  the  Divi- 
nity School,  of  New  haven,  in  1865. 

Per  the  most  part ,  he  worked  his  way  through  college 
and  seminary,  earning  his  money  mostly  by  teaching. 

In  the  midst  of  his  seminary  course,  July  SO,  1863,  he 
was  married  to  liary  Jane  Haynolds,  of  New  haven.     She  died 
at  Hull |  Iowa,  June  30,  18S0.    Her  married  life  covered  a 
period  of  twenty- seven  years. 

llr.  Chase  began  his  pastoral  work  in  Iowa,  in  September 
of  1865,  locating  at  Council  Bluffs.     The  coming  of  hr. 
Chase  to  Council  Bluffs  is  noted  in  the  News-Letter  as  follows: 
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"Rev.  7.  7.  Allen  has  resigned,  charge  of  the  church  at 
Oounoil  Bluffs.    His  successor  is  Sev,  James  B.  I'.ase ,  la-te 
of  Bfew  Haven,  Conn. 

There  is  also  in  the  ITews-Letter  (Larch  1866)  a  "brief 
account  of  the  ordination,  which  is  as  follows: 

"I.2r.  Janes  3.  Chase,  wag  ordained  to  the  ministry  Dec. 
Sd,  1865,  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Mermen,  by  .cv.  Beuben 
Gaylord,  agent  of  the  A.  h.  II.  S.  for  Nebraska." 

During  this  pastorate  of  three  years,  Lr.  Chase  had  a 
good  many  calls  for  service  outside  of  kis  own  parish,  The 
nome  Missionary  for  April  1866  gives  an  account  of  his  part 
in  the  dedication  of  the  lewis  chuurch  as  follows: 

"In  connection  with  several  of  the  neighboring  minis- 
ters, I  received  an  invitation  from  the  church  at  Lev/is  to 
come  over  and  help  them  in  the  dedication  of  their  new  church. 
Che  time  fixed  was  the  twenty-eighth  of  December  1865.    I  said 
the  neighboring  ministers  were  invited,  I  am  located  fifty 
miles  away;  and  there  is  only  one  minister  nearer  than  myself. 
I  started  with  a  horse  and  carriage,  before  sunrise  on  the 
twenty-seventh,  over  a  road  now  bare  ground  and  now  sr.. 
drift,  finding  more  and  more  of  snow  as  I  advanced  farther 
east,     The  country  is  a  beautiful  rolling  prairie  "ith  here 
and  there  a  -.too d- skirted  stream,  and  occasionally  a  house. 
There,  were  two  places  on  the  road  where  neighbors  are  ten 
miles  apart. 

"I  arrived  at  Lewis  on  the  twenty-eighth,  about  ten  o'cloc 
The  services  were  to  begin  at  eleven,  I  found  myself  the  only 
minister  present.    The  churcl-i  at  Lewis  is  for  the  -oresem, 


without  a  minister,  and  they  do  not  know  ".".'here  to  find  one. 
The  brother  who  had  been  invited  to  preach  the  sermon,  had 
sent  word  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  present,  and  all 
others  invited  were  kept  array  by  sickness  or  the  unusually 
drifted  condition  of  the  roads.     I  had  an  hour  in  \:hich  to 
prepare  the  dedication  sermon,    ^s  well  as  I  could  on  short 
notice,  I  talked  to  a  goodly  congregation,  from  hoses'  words, 
'TThat  mean  ye  by  this  serivce?' 

"Che  people  of  Lewis  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
their  new  house.     It  has  been  a  little  more  than  a  year  in 
process  of  construction,  and  has  cost  not  far  from  ;4000. 
Then  the  first  estimates  were  made,  they  supposed  that  it 
would  cost  about  ,.,2000,  but,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of 
the  prices  of  everything  here,  the  figure  in  reality  was 
doubled. 

"This  cliurch  is  a  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  the  'Build- 
ing Fund.'    The  Lewis  people  were  first  stimulated  to  acti- 
vity by  the  promise  of  $&QQ  from  that  source.    Without  that 
stimulus,  there  would,  doubtless,  be  no  Congregational  meet- 
ing house  in  Lewis  today.    And  this  is  no  isolated  case; 
everywhere  here  we  find  building  so  expensive  that  without 
feeble  churches  feel  unable  to  shoulder  the  burden.    It  is 
also  a  monument  to  the  perseverance  of  the  people.  fheir 
lumber  had  to  be  hauled  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
on  wagons,  and  that,  too,  during  the  wet  weather  of  last 
summer.    3ut  the  work  is  done,  and  now  they  rejoice  every 
day  to  behold  their  neat  edifice,  seating  comfortably  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons.    And  as  they  assembled  in  it 
to  consecrate  it  to  Sod's  service,  all  seemed  to  rejoioe 
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that  they  had  "been  permitted  to  do  so  much  for  it." 

The  News-Letter  for  January  1867  tells  of  another  out- 
side service  ef  tl:e  Council  Bluffs  pastor.    j?ha  record  is: 

"Prof.  'Tilliam  h.  Brooks,  of  Tabor  College,  was  ordain- 
ed to  the  -.70 rk  of  the  ministry  at  Tabor  by  Council  November 
7th,  1856.    The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  J.  3,  Chase,  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Ordaining  frayer  by  Rev.  0,  77.  Cooley,  Charge  by 
Proftfaser  J.  Wright,  and  "fellowship  of  churches  by  Rev. 
John  Todd." 

In  the  home  i.assionary  for  December  1866,  h'r.  Chase 
tells  of  conditions  in  his  own  parish.    Ee  writes: 

"This  field,  to  human  eyes,  iras  in  a  very  discouraged 
condition  when,  the  first  of  last  October,  I  entered  upon 
it.    The  church,  resident  and  absent,  numbered  only  twenty- 
eight ,  and  they  were  exceedingly  dispirited  and  dishearten- 
ed in  vie-.7  of  the  moral  state  about  them,  and  their  own  dis 
organized,  unliarmoni ous  condition.     There  had  never  been 
such  a  thing  known  in  the  place  as  a  revival  of  religion, 
and  very  few  conversions,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned 
to  immigration  of  friends  from  the  East,  as  the  only  hope 
of  increasing  strength.    The  prayer  meetings,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  were  almost  neglected.    A  number  of  times  at 
the  appointed  hour,  a  single  brother  and  myself  were  all  th 
came ,  and  as  we  two  kneeled  down  to  pray,  it  did  seem  dark 
indeed. " 

nBut  God  gave  light,  he  visited  the  city  with  his  Holy 
spirit;  blessings  were  poured  out  on  the  other  churches  her 
and  it  seemed  as  if  there  must  be  some  Achan  in  our  ostmp. 
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felt  that  it  would  not  be  safe,  single-handed,  to  appoint 
extra  meetings,  but  labored  on  as  well  as  I  oould,  devoting 
much  time  to  family  visitation.    On  the  first  Sabbath  of 
February ,  x  felt  that  there  was  a  moving  in  the  heart  of 
some  of  the  members  cams  to  no  &a#  asked  whether  ..e  might 
aou  have  iiome  extra  services  appointed  for  the  week,  it  was 
with  a  glad  heart  that  I  made  the  appointments f 

"She  work  began  where  it  ought  to  begin,  in  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  the  members  of  the  church,  deepening  and 
quickening  and  purifying.     I  think  that  not  one  member  of  tl 
•hjurch.  was.  left  cut  in  this-  preparatory-  work •         a  natural 
result  of  praver,  the  work  extended  from  the  church  to  the 
hearts  of  sinners  and  some  were  converted.     Since  that  time 
we  have  received  into  the  church  twenty-one  persons,  seven- 
teen by  profession,  and  four  by  letter." 

"But  the  most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  case,  to  me,  is 
seen  "./hen  I  lock  at  the  increased  power  for  usefulness  in 
the  church,  and  the  earnestness  which  some  feel  in 
She  Sabbath  School  is  much  more  hopeful,    A  new  library  wort 
seventy-five  dollars  ^.as  oeen  added,  and  four  mission  Sab- 
bath schools  have  been  sustained  in  different  directions, 
addition  to  this  our  house  of  worship  has  been  neatly  and 
thoroughly  repaired  at  an  expense  of  about  ^500,  so  that  it 
is  rendered  at  once  comfortable  and  attractive.    And  this  we 
at  a  special  business  meeting  of  the  church,  they  voted  to 
diminish  by  half  the  amount  of  assistance  they  ashed  from 
the  hmerican  home  hissionary  Society.     Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  I  love  my  work  here. and  the  people  in  whose  midst 
God  has  called  me  to  labor?    If  I  mist  aire  not  the  Signs  of 
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the  times  hero  already  indicate  that  C-od  is  waiting  to  pour 
us  out  another  "blessing  ggreater  than  the  first.  G-od  grant 
it  for  his  name's  sake  I" 

Eh  P.  Dodge,  in  his  semi-oentennial  history  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  speaks  of  III'.  Ohase  and  his  work  and 
character  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"Rev.     James  3.  Chase,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and 
Yale  Seminary,  came  here  direct  from  the  Seminary  and  com- 
menced his  pastorate  Octoberl,  1865.    lie  was  ordained 
December  3,  1865,  and  closed  his  v:ork  here  in  October,  1868. 
With  a  well  disciplined  mind,  versatility,  and  aggressive 
energy,  he  held  a  three-years'  successful  pastorate;  a  revi- 
val season  conducted  by  the  young  pastor  brought  into  thfi 
church  twenty-two  on  confession  of  faith,  and  thirty  v:ere 
received  by  letter.     Sabbath  School  and  prayer  meeting  wore 
well  attended,    leaving  here,  he  Went  to  ilebraska,  and  dur- 
ing the  following  twelve  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  of  Columbus,  Preemont ,  leaping  Tater,  and 
Crete . 

"llr •  Chase  has  been  a  tireless  worker  in  the  haster's  vine- 
yard with  a  true  missionary  spirit  and  lias  an  enviable  record. 
At  t.^e  present  time  r.e  is  pastor  of  the  Williams  llemorial 
hresbyterian  Church  in  Sioun  City,  Iowa.  1 

Closing  his  work  at  Council  Bluffs  in  October  of  1868, 
I.Ir.  Chase  began  at  once  a  pastorate  of  one  year  at  Columbu3, 
1 o bra ska. 

?rom  this  field  in  October  of  1869  he  reports: 
'I  can  report  something  of  progress.    Since  I  last 

wrote  I  have  organized  two  churches  at  outstations,  either 
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one  of  which  now  gives  more  immediate  promise  than  one  in 
tlie  village.    One  of  these  churches- -that  in  "Sutler  count;-, 
twenty  miles  southeast  of  this  place,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Platte, — ought  to  have  a  minister  of  its  own.    The  Pla.tte 
river  is  without  a  bridge,  and  is  really  a  dangerous  river 
to  cross.    I  have  several  times  crossed  it  with  great  peril 
to  my  life,  and  now  have  not  been  across  it  for  nearly  four 
weel:s  on  account  of  the  high  water.    Hien  last  I  was  at  that 
station,  a  real  work  of  grace  seemed  to  be  going  on.  I 
baptized  two  adults,  and  conversed  with  five  others  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  determined  to  live  the  new  life  in 
Jesus  Olirist." 

"Ehe  other  church  organized  since  my  last  report  is  at 
llonroe  ,  and  lias  eleven  members,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  growtr 

In  December  there  is  another  report  in  which  the  pastor 
now  retiring  from  the  field  says: 

"During  the  jear  the  church  at  Oolumbus  has  increased 
from  eight  to  seventeen  members,  and  there  have  been  organ- 
ized within  my  field  three  new  and  promising  churches:  one 
at  ...onroe  twenty  miles  northwest  from  Oolumbus,  and  two  in 
Butler  county,  south  of  the  Platte  river — respectively  five 
and  fifteen  miles  from  Coliimbus.    At  another  point,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Oolumbus,  there  is  a  fourth  church  gathered, 
and  waiting  to  be  organized.     I  have  deferred  it  until  I 
can  be  with  them  for  a  numbe  of  days ,    and  by  a  little  pro- 
tracted meeting  get  all   .earts  warmed  into  a  closer  sym- 
pathy with  each  other  and  with  the  master." 
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"Though  I  an  now  about  removing  to  Fremont ,  I  shall 
have  charge  of  these  three  churches  in  Butler  county  and  keep 
them  together  until  a  minister  can  be  found  for  then.  They 
are  so  situated  that,  for  the  present,  one  resident  minister 
of  the  right  sort  can  care  for  the  three  satisfactorily. 
These  churches  are  in  a  right  line  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Platte  river,  in  the  valley,  ten  niles  apart.    The  minister 
should  reside  in  the  center." 

"Prospects  for  increased  strength  in  Oolunbus  are  not  as 
favorable  as  we  had  all  hoped,  from  the  inconing  of  other 
denominations ,  dividing  the  interest  and  of  course  the  pe- 
cuniary support  of  the  people.    But  Columbus  has  a  good 
future,  and  I  hope  the  Society  Will  be  able  to  sustain  the 
church  in  its  struggle.'' 

As  indicated  in  the  foregoing  report,  Ur.  Chase  moved 
from  Columbus  to  Premont.    This  was  his  residence  from 
October  1869  to  October  1871. 

In  1872  and  1875,  being  threatened  with  loss  of  eye- 
sight and  shut  off  from  all  study,  Ur.  Chase  engaged  in 
school-house  work  in  Sanders  county,  but  was  also  a  good 
portion  of  the  time  acting  superintendent  of  Home  I.Iissions 
assisting  Sup't  0.  7.  Merrill  who  was  sick  and  soon  after 
died.     In  the  midst  of  this  work  (December  1875)  he  reports: 

"During  the  last  three  months  I  have  traveled  not  less 
than  three  thousand  niles  in  this  state,  in  the  interest, 
partly,  of  our  Congregational  college,  and  partly  of  the 
Society.     I  have  succeeded  in  locating  several  new  ministers 
and  have  now  several  more  respecting  whom  I  eirpect  to  hear 
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lies  mostly  on  the  railroad  line,     -here  is  one  long  line — 
the  Kansas  and  Pacific — on  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  which  we  have  not  more  than  one  organization.    There  are 
ten  counties  north  of  the  Platte  that  have  large  bodies  of 
settlers  in  them,  which  ought  to  be  visited;  and  as  many  more 
south  of  the  Platte — especially  in  the  Republican  valley-- 
destined  to  be  in  every  respect  the  finest  valley  in  the 
state,  and  draining  at  least  fifteen  counties.     I  received 
a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  a  friend  one  hundred  miles  west 
of  our  westermost  missionary  in  that  valley,  saying  that 
there  might  be  now  a  good  little  church  organized  in  this 
community/,  and  settlers  are  thronging  in.    The  immigration 
into  our  state  this  year  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand.    ~ie  ought  to  organize,  if  we  keep  what 
belongs  to  us,  not  less  than  forty  new  churches.     I  new 
know  of  Iialf  that  number  of  places  where  churches  might  to- 
day be  organised  to  advantage." 

In  these  two  years,  also,  Lr.  Chase  acted  as  agent  for 
Doane  College,  as  he  intimates  in  the  report,  raising  for 
this  institution  by  subscription  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
dollars • 

Prom  Ilarch  of  1864  to  September  of  1868,  Mr,  Chase  was 
located  as  pastor  at  keeping  TJater;  and  resigned  that  charge 
to  organize  the  German  Theological  Seminary  at  Crete.     In  the 
meantime  he  had  charge  also  of  the  German  department  at 
Doane  College.     In  January  of  1879,  there  was  published  in 
the  home  missionary  an  article  from  the  pen  of  i.Ir.  Chase  on 
German  work,  which  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 
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"The  foreign  element  in  our  population  is  very  large, 
and  through  immigration  is  constantly  increasing,    These  immi- 
grants  brign  to  us  widely  differing  habits  in  social  life ,  and 
all  shapes  of  religious  belief  and  unbelief  •    A  fe-.7  are  faith- 
ful evangelical  christians,  vastier  more,  through  the  influence 
of  the  State  church,  are  mere  formalists,  or  else,  on  account 
of  the  'State  church,  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  devotees 
of  superstition;  and  multitudes,  more  especially  among 
t  he  e  ducat  e  d ,  are  rat  i  onal  i  s t  i  c  i  nf i  d e  1  s  • ,T 

"But  the  question  is  asked — why  should  we  do  for  this 
people  at  all?    Why  should  they  not  be  expected  to  &c  for  us, 
or  at  least  for  themselves,  as  ".Tell  as  we  for  them?  3?he 
answer  is  plain,  we  certainly/  have  a  responsibility  to  la 
for  them,  and  ought  to  help  them  on  to  a  higher  social  and 
religious  plane  because:    (1)  we  have  better  religions  pri- 
vileges thatn  they.    Te  can  not  too  highly  appreciate  the 
christian  intelligence  and  fervor  of  our  irilgrim  f  oref  at  hers . 

,TIGod  l:ad  sifted  three  kingdoms  to  find  the  wheat  for  this 
planting, 

Then  had  sifted  the  wheat,  as  the  living  seed  of  the  nation; 
So  say  the  chronicles  old,  and  such  is  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple . ' " 

(2)  Religious  teaching  in  our  country,  bfoth  as  to  preach- 
ing and  hearing,  is  a  voluntary  thing*    This  gives  an  inde- 
pendent character  to  it,  and  fits  it  for  reaching  out  and 
successfully  grappling  with  the  world. 

(3)  Cn  the  other  hand,  the  old  countries  have  but  very 
little  Sabbath,    Aside  from  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  some 
portion  of  tho    biglish  church,  the  Sabbath  is  more  of  a 
festival  or  recreation  day,  a  holiday/,  rather  than  a  holy  day. 
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(4)  Religions  teaching  is  a  thing  enforced  "by  law, 
prescribed  in  form,  and  largely   in  its  contents. 

(5)  Religious  teachers  under  all  State  church  systems 
are  too  often  recommended  more  fcy  political  and  personal 
favoritism  than  "by  mental  or  spiritual  qualifications;  and 
thus  unworthy  and  incapable  men  degrade  the  office,  and 
bring  the  sacred  doctrines  as  well  as  the  calling  into  dis- 
repute . 

(6)  (Taxation,  even  for  religious  purposes,  without  con- 
sent, naturally  awakens  oppostion,  often  open  hostility  and 
heartfelt  hatred. 

(7)  The  freedom  of  our  new  country  tends  by  a  natural 
reaction  to  a  severance  of  religious  as  well  as  political 
obligations  on  the  part  of  those  who  feel  no  spiritual 
interest  in  them. 

(8)  She  great  facilities  afforded  foreigners  in  this 
country  for  acquiring  money  and  political  honors  tend  to  make 
these  ends  all-absorbing,    true  religion  is  too  often  loohed 
upon  as  a  hindrance  to  ambition,  and  so  deliberately  put 
aside . 

(9)  The  natural  differences  in  language,  customs  and 
manners  keep  foreigners  from  voluntarily  seeking  to  identify 
themselves  with  our  worship.    There  si  also,  among  iiiost 
people,  a  natural  inclination  to  be  clannish  which  tends  to 
intensify  more  and  more  their  natural  trails  of  character. 

There  is,  therefore,  great  reason  why  we  should  attend 
to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  our  foreign  population;  and 
these  reasons  are  trebly  enforced  when  we  consider, 
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(1)  Iha  great  number  of  these  foreigners.    (There  are 
seventy-five  thousand  in  rebraska.    Hot  less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  whole  population  in  Iowa  and  Kansas,    llore  than  one-third 
in  "Tisconsin,  and  nearly  as  many  in  Minnesota,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  multitudes  t.:at  throng  every  city  and  village  of  even 
moderate  size  both  east  and  west. 

(2)  She  educated  foreigners  are  naturally  the  leaders 
of  the  rest.    r_hese  are  largely  infidels,  and  manifest  a 
special  dislike  for  the  Bible  and  revealed  religion. 

(o)    Tie  see  ho1.?  by  their  thrift  and  economical  habits 
the  business  and  wealth  of  the  country  are  largely  going 
into  the  hands  of  the  foreigners. 

(4)    And  not  least,  ne  notice  that  the  children  who 
will  constitute  the  nerve  and  sinew  of  the  next  generation 
are  found  more  largely  than  their  proportion  of  families  in 
the  homes  of  foreigners. 

•  We  now  revert  to  the  original  Guest ion — how  shall  we 
meet"  the  necessities  of  the  case?    I  believe  there  is  no  bet- 
ter  way  than  G-ocVs  waiyj   "By  the  foolishness  of  preaching" 
they  must  be  saved,  understanding  by  the  word  preaching  not 
simply  the  reading  of  a  set  discourse  or  religious  essay, 
but  the  faithful  work  of  a  Christian  pastor,  enforced  and 
strengthened  as  the  work  goes  on  by  the  prayers  and  efforts 
of  a  faithful  christian  church. 

do  this  end  we  must  secure  ministers  who  can  preach  to 
this  people.    (Their  children,  to  be  sure,  will  become  Ameri- 
canized.   2he  old  folks  will  learn  English  enough  to  sell  a 
load  of  wheat,  or  do  their  trading  at  the  stores,  but  for  the 
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most  part  the  adult  foreigners  of  the  present  generation, 
Germans,  Danes,  Swedes,  Bohemians,  Hassians,  Chinese,  must 
be  reached  in  their  own  language. 

(1)    These  ministers  must  be  converted,  temperate,  evan- 
gelical, loving,  earnest,  practical  men,  who  assume  the 
sacred  calling  because  they  are  called  of  God  and  fired  with 
a  seal  for  souls,  and  not  because  it  is  a  trade  by  means  of 
which  they  can  earn  their  bread.    Che  state  churches  have 
long  worked  in  another  direction,  and  the  ideas  respecting 
religious  life  are  with  foreigners  more  thoroughly  associa- 
ted with  form  than  spiritual  development.    More  stress  is 
laid  upon  baptism  than  upon  conversion. 

(£)     Chose  ministers  must  be  intelligent  men,  not  only 
in  scriptural  truth.,  but  also  in  the  knowledge  of  humanity, 
and  in  material  science  and  philosophy,  to  meet  the  argu- 
ments of  the  materialistic  infidelity,  that  is  so  prevalent 
in  foreign  educated  circles. 

(5)     These  ministers  should  be  able  to  help  their  fellows 
to  be  American  citizens  as  well  as  christians.    Trom  every 
standpoint,  national,  social,  and  religious,  we  need  to 
break  down  class  distinctions  and  mahe  our  people  as  far  as 
possible  a  homogeneous  race. 

Co  this  end  it  is  very  important  that  the  minister  who 
preaches  in  German  and  Danish  or  Bohemian  shall  also  be  able 
to  preach  in  English,  and  should  hold  an  English  service,  as 
well  as  a  service  in  the  foreign  language,    ihis  brings  the 
English  speaking  element  of  the  community  into  sympathy  and 
connection  with  the  younger  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
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foreigners,  and  develops  naturally  an  interest  in  an  a 
christian  love  for  the  members  of  the  different  races. 

(4)  But  this  preparation  of  men  means  academies,  col- 
leges, and  at  least  one  theologica,l  seminary,  where  the  work 
among  these  foreigners  shall  be  made  a  specialty,  where  both 
our  own  countrymen  and  children  of  these  foreigners  may  find 
such  thorough  instruction  in  these  foreign  languages,  and 
such  an  actual  putting  of  them  to  daily  use  that  they  shall 
be  of  practical  value, 

(Mr*  Chase  here  tells  of  a  Norwegian  minister  in  Iowa 
who  preached  in  English  so  much  that  he  found  at  length  to 
his  surprise  and  mortification  that  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  p r e a c h  in  his  nat i ve  to ngue . } 

(5)  There  is  also  much  more  incidental  work  to  be  done, 
llore  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible  and  the  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools  among  foreigners. 

fo)     TI.es e  foreigners  should  be  treated  as  though  to  seek 
a  greater  social  ecuality.    They  should  be  treated  as  though 
they  really  had  souls  to  save;  as  though  they  were  in  real- 
ity the  brethren  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  care  for  whom  would  be 
the  Ilaster's  blessing.    Greater  social  equality  means  for 
American  christians  no  great  self-denial.    2?or  these  others 
it  means  the  adoption  of  a  higher  civilization  and  an  in- 
creased faitli  in  God  and  man. 

(?)     !7e  must  remember  that  these  foreigners  have  been 
trained  in  a  different  school  of  life  from  ourselves,  -heir 
ways  are  often  inherited  from  long  generations  past,  and  it 
is  really  harder  for  them  to ■ change  than  for  us.    he,  there- 
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fore,  must  be  more  determined  in  our  efforts  to  save  them, 
and  sharply  defining  between  things  essential  and  things 
convenient,  be  more  ready  to  sacrifice  our  taste  and  pre- 
ference to  "..in  them  to  Christ. 

He  send  missionaries  to  Austria  and  Spain,  and  so  doing 
we  do  W0l!j  but  let  us  not  fail  to  help  the  Austtians  and 
others  whom  God's  providence  has  placed  at  our  doors,  311st 
as  needy  as  those  who  have  been  left  behind, 

FjUi&ing  the  work  of  teaching  German  very  trying  to  his 
weal:  eyes,  Mr,  Chase  resigned  at  the  end  of  his  second  year, 
and  accepted  a  call  to  Cherokee,  Iowa,  beginning  here  a  pas- 
torate of  four  years  July  1,  1880.     It  need  not  be  said  that 
such  a  man  did  not  confine  2iis  labors  to  Cherokee,  -he 
country  was  new;  settlements  were  forming;  ministers  were 
scarce;   calls  for  outside  work  were  numerous  and  insistent, 
opportunities  to  plant  new  churches  were  on  every  hand.  Dur- 
ing this  pastorate,  llr.  Chase  had  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  churches  at  Maple  Valley,  lie  ri  den,  Storm  Lake,  reterson, 
and  Aurelia.    His  activities  in  those  days  were  almost  in- 
credible,   he  was  a  fair  illustration  of  perpetual  motion. 
He  was  a  perfect  Jehu  to  drive.     Only  a  mustang  could  keep 
his  pace.     I  once  went  with  him  to  a  blacksmith  shop.  The 
man  of  the  forge  said:     'He  has  to  come  I.ere  every  few  days 
to  get  his  horses'  shoes  sharpened.     He  is  such  a  furious 
driver. ' 

Cherokee  prospered  under  his  administeration. 
Becoming  somewhat  acquainted  in  Sioux  City,  Mr,  Chase 
thought  there  ought  to  be  more  than  one  Congregational  church 
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in  a  large  and  growing  town  such  as  Sioux  (Jity  was  ^ 

In  October  of  18G4-,  under  the  commission  of  the  Iowa 
home  Missionary  Society,  he  tool:  hold  of  a  little  Sunday 
school  missionary  enterprise,  and  soon  developed  it  into  a 
church.    This  Pilgrim  Church  at  Sioux  City  was  organized  iter 
29,  1885. 

But  LIT,  Chase  was  not  cuite  satisfied.    Ee  was  looMng 
about  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,    he  thought  that  .Sioux 
City  was  entitled  to  at  least  three  Congregational  churches, 
he  found  an  opening  for  another  church  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  over  on  the  Trust  side.     In  due  time,  Karon  31,  1887 
under  Iris  hand  the  Mayflower  blossomed  out  into  a  fragrant 
and  beautiful  flower.    The  church  has  continued  in  strength 
and  beauty  from  that  day  to  this. 

Pilgrim  prospered  as  long  as  Brother  Chase  remained,  and 
flourished  for  some  years  after,  but  at  length,  in  1898, 
without  cause  or  reason  or  sense,  disbanded,  having  at  the 
time  a  good  house  of  worship  and  a  membership  of  fifty.  She 
people  simply  were  not  vailing  longer  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
life.     I  cannot  think  of  the  demise  of  the  Pilgrim  Church 
without  a  feeling  of  resentment  and  impatience. 

In  1887,  Ilr.  Chase  left  Sioux  City  to  take  charge  of 
the  church  and  the  academy  at  hull.    Shis  double  Work  was 
exactly  in  accordance  with  his  liking.    It  would  give  him 
something  to  do.     2o  fill  in  his  spare  time,  I.Ir.  Chase  did 
missionary  work  in  the  regions  round  about,  in  due  time  or- 
ganising churches  at  Burr  Oak,  George ,  and  Perkins.    ..It  this 
"poor  dying  rate"  he  carried  on  the  work  for  four  years  I 
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here,  as  already  indicated,  June  SO,  1890,  hrs.  Chase 
died.     Uhls  event,  doubtless,  had  something  to  do  with  his 
leaving  Hull. 

In  January  of  1891,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Iowa  Tails. 
June  15  oi  this  year  he  was  married  to  Lliss  Slraa  IT;  Friend , 
of  Sioux  Gity. 

his  stay  in  Iowa  halls  was  short ,  for  a  pastorate  in  a 
well  established  church  ."/as  too  easy  for  him. 

In  July  of  1692,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Toledo.     TMs ,  too, 
was  too  easy  for  a  man  of  hr.  Cliase's  instinct  and  tempera- 
ment,   his  place  *as  in  some  exceptionally  difficult  •.mis- 
sionary field. 

In  January  of  1895,  Oorrectionville ,  missionary  enough 
for  anybody,  opened  to  him,  and  there  he  was  busy  and  happy 
for  a  while,  but  in  July  of  1097,  he  was  called  bach  to  Hull, 
to  save,  if  possible,  the  remnants  of  the  church  and  school. 
The  Hollanders  '.."ho  :  ere  opposed  to  Congregationalism  were 
flooding  the  country  and  the  support  of  the  academy  was 
falling  away.    Hr.  Ghase  kept  up  the  struggle  for  three 
years  and  then  retired  accepting  a  call  to  Ccheyedan,  July 
1,  1900. 

Tithin  a  few  v:eehs  after  leaving  Hull,"  the  church  was 
x'resbyterianized  at  the  behest  of  the  ...ollanders  who  domi- 
nated the  community.    Jt'resbyterianism  they  knew,  but  they 
did  net  kno~/  John  Hobinson  or  Plymouth  Hock. 

She  academy  was  hept  up  for  a  time  by  7ill  C?.ase,  a  son 
of  Rev.  J.  h.  Ghase,  and  a  graduate  of  Iowa  College;  but  in 
due  time  it  too  went  the  way  of  all  the  other  Congregational 
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academies  in  Xowa,     Its  demise  waS  in  1892. 

Mir,  Ghase  explains:     "Hull  Aoademy  closed  its  work  in 
1902.    Ehe  causes  of  its  failure  were  the  changes  of  pbpu-* 
lation  to  Hollanders j  and  the  death  of  h.  G •  Davidson.  He 
had  planned  to  'jive  the  school  an  additional  ten  thousand 
dollars  endowment.     (he  had  already  given  about  that  amount). 
Instead  of  that,  when  he  suddenly  fllecL  of  apoplexy  it  was 
found  on  his  boohs  by  his  executor  that  he  had  charged  up 
against  the  institution  about  four  thousand  dollars  that  he 
had  from  time  to  time  advanced.     I  know  he  had  no  intention 
of  ashing  the  Academy  to  pay  this;  but  the  executor  acting 
for  LIr.  Davidson" s  two  girls  (the  heirs)  said  that  the  only 
legal  way  for  him  was  to  collect  it.    3o  the  property  -was 
3olcl  to  pay  the  debt,  and  the  school  closed." 

Tne  Coke  ye  dan  pastorate  was  from  July  1,  1900  to  July 
1,  1902. 

In  July  of  1902,  LIr.  Ghase  moved  to  Sargeants  Bluff  to 
supply  that  church  in  connection  '.Tith  the  newest  Sioux  City 
mission  at  Riverside,  a  suburb  of  the  city  to  the  extreme 
northwest  of  the  corporation.    Ee  continued  in  this  service 
until  Fovember  25,  1905,  at  which  time  a  severe  attack  of 
bronchitis  put  him  out  of  commission  for  six  months.  Reco- 
vering his  health  in  part,  llr.  Ghase  supplied  at  hurelia 
from  Hay  1904-  to  October  1905;  then  from  October  1905  to 
July  1907,  he  was  in  missionary  service  at  Greenville  and 
harmony,  taking  on  later  South  herdland  -./here  he  organised  a 
church. 

In  July  of  1907,  Mr,  Chase  moved  to  Sioux  City  in  order 
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to  give  proper  schooling  to  his  younger  children*    Ho  church 
opening  to  him  at  once,  he  was  bookkeeper  for  three  years  in 
a  hardware  store ,  but  all  the  while  he  was  preaching  here  and 
there  as  opportunity  offered. 

April  £4,  1910,  llr.  Chase  v;as  installed  -pastor  of  the 
Lillians  Memorial  hresbgrterian  Church       Sioux  City,  having 
worked  up  the  church  out  of  a  mission  Sttnday  School.  In 
this  field  he  continues  to  this  day. 

In  a  communication  received  in  IS 10,  furnishing  data 
for  Pilgrims  of  Iowa,  Mr,  Ghasa  writes: 

"I  do  not  ask  any  commendation  in  your  history.     I  have 
not  been  very  successful.     I  should  have  been  glad  of  a  lit- 
tle more  Congregational  fellowship  in  my  old  age,  but  I  was 
not  in  the  ring." 

This  complaint  of  Brother  Chase  is  pathetic  and  it  dis- 
tresses me  a  good  deal.     I  protest,  however,  that  there  was 
no  ring  from  which  he  was  excluded .     3ome  years  ago  Rohert  L. 
llarsli,  coming  from  another  state  began  to  look  about  for 
"the  ring."    he  supposed  that  of  course  there  was  "a  ring" 
and  he  said:     "Cf  course,  Douglass  is  in  it,  and  Frisbe  is  in 
it — but  how  adroit  these  fellows;  there  machinations  are 
past  finding  out!"    Finally  he  concluded  there  was  no  ring; 
and  there  was  none,  and  there  never  has  been,  and,  G-od  grant, 
there  may  never  be,  but  that  ever  we  may  be  true  to  our  Con- 
gregational motto  and  charter,  "One  is  your  Master,  even. 
Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brothers.'' 

Brother  Chase  was  always  a  beloved  and  honored  brother 
of  our  Congregational  democracy.    IP  or  two  full  decades  he  was 
registrar  of  our  State  association,    he  had  his  full  share  in 
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shaping  the  polio;'  and  directing  the  affairs  of  the  denomi- 
nation in  the  state.     Che  chief  difficulty  v;ith  Brother 
Ohase  ""as  that  he  wanted  to  set  us  a  paoe  which  we  oould  not 
sustain,    he  was  continually  "biting  off  more  than  lie  uould 
chew,  and  he  was  "biting  off  portions  for  the  rest  of  us. 
In  his  impetuosity  lie  went  ahead  of  everybody,  and  so  lie 
was  in  the  advance  alone.    And  he  sometimes  chide d  us  "be- 
cause we  conld  not  heep  up  with  him.     But  he  has  ever  "been  a 
gifted,  "brainy,  forceful,  noble  man.    Uo  man  among  us  ever 
put  more  energy  and  consecration  into  his  work.     Indeed,  he 
did  not  know  when  to  stip.    i.i  one  of  our  State  meetings, 
after  the  services  of  the  day,  late  at  night,  he  called  at 
the  place  where  I  was  being  entertained  and  ashed  me  With 
him  to  look  over  and  correct  his  statistics.     In  the  midst 
of  the  work,  he  literally  dropped  to  the  floor,  overcome  by 
fatigue  from  his  prolonged  and  immoderate  work.    Shis  was 
but  a  samjle  of  his  strenuous  life.    Pew  men  have  built 
more  enduring  monuments  in  the  state  than  he.  Though 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  he  is  still  at  w0£k..  Jteeently 
he  furnished  me  some  of  the  figures  representing  the  fruits 
of  his  life  work;  twenty- five  churches  organized,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty*  two  gathered  into  membership,  five  hun- 
dred and  one  of  t.iese  on  confession  of  faith. 
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Twelth  sketohi 

...  3f  Thompson. 

Howard  Stephenson  Thompson,  son  of  Robert  and  Oatherine 
(Connor)  Thompson,  was  "born  in  Seneoaville,  Ohio,  September 
5,  18Sc3. 

lie  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1862,  being  at  the 
time  of  Lis  graduation,  twenty*riiriei  years  of  age. 

•  Before  entering  college ,  jfcay  11,  1858,  he  was  married  to 
Jane  Boyd,  of  Burlington,  Iowa.    'The  Year  Book  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Ms  Theological  studies,  but  the  time  between  his 
graduation  from  College,  and  his  ordination  is  just  the  time 
required  to  complete  a  theological  course,    he  was  ordained 
at  Oberlin,  Hay  20,  1865.    Sfhe  Oberlin  General  Catalogue 
shows  that  he  was  not  a  grauduate  of  any  theological  school. 

His  first  pastorate  (1865-6of  was  at  Freemont ,  Illinois. 
Eis  second  pastorate  (1866-67)  was  at  Alden,  Iowa.    Then  he 
had  a    pastorate  of  three  years  (1887*70)  at  Bowens  Prairie. 
A  portion  of  this  time  he  had  the  new  Golden  Prairie  field, 
as  a  part  of  his  charge,  with  residence,  according  to  the 
Congregational  Quarterly,  at  Hazel  Green. 

In  1871  and  1872,  lie  dropped  out  of  sight,  his  name  be  in 
omitted  from  the  State  Minutes  and  from  the  Quarterly. 

In  April  of  1873,  he  was  again  commissioned  for  Bowens 
Prairie  and  continued  in  service  until  January  of  1875,  at 
which  time  he  was  commissioned  for  hellogg  and  Ilitchellville 

In  1878,  he  passed  over  into  Nebraska.  In  this  state,  h 
had  a  missionary  pastorate  at  Syrecuse  and  vicinity  for  two 
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years,  and  tlien  returned  to  Ohio. 

Prom  1881  to  1885,  he  waa  stationed  at  North  Fairfield. 
Ehen,  from  1885  to  1890,  he  was  at  Guy's  Hills,  Pennsylvania. 
His  next  field  was  Olaridon,  Ohio,  where  he  served  for  eight 
years,   (1890-98)  and  then,  still  residing  at  Olaridon,  he 
was  for  then  years  (1898-1908)  the  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Hambden. 

Ee  died  at  Denver,  Colorado,  April  15,  1909,  aged  seven- 
ty five  years,  seven  months,  and  eight  days. 

Chough  LIr.  Thompson  and  I  were  together  in  the  state  for 
about  ten  years,  for  some  reason  I  cannot  recall  his  form  or 
features.    Eis  name,  however,  is  perfectly  familiar.    Ho  tra- 
ditions of  the  man  have  como  to  my  hand.    ITone  of  his  Home 
Llissionary  reports  were  published.    But  he  gave  us  good  ser- 
vice for  a  decade  and  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  buil- 
ders of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Iowa. 

Thinking  that  I  might  possibly  got  further  information 
respecting  hr.  Thompson,  I  wrote  I)r.  Traser,  of  Ohio,  and  re- 
ceived the  following: 

"Indeed,  I  did  know  Zoward  3.  Thompson,  not  only  as  a 
fellow  alumnus  of  Oberlin,  but  for  many  years  as  a  member  of 
the  same  Plymouth  Hock  Association.     I  am  sending  you  a  copy 
of  the  Ohio  Congregational  Hews  for  may,  1909,  which  contains 
my  brief  shetch  of  him."    "he  shetch  is  as  follows: 

"Ur.  Thompson  came  to  Ohio  in  1883,  and  held  pastorates 
at  ITorth  Fairfield,  Guy's  Llills ,  Pennsylvania ,  and  Olaridon. 
leaking  his  home  in  Chardon,  in  1898,  he  took  up  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  church  in  hambden,  which  me  continued  until  last 
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year,  when,  With  the  death  of  his  wife  and  his  own  breaking 
health,  he  went  to  stay  with  a  daughter  in  Denver,  where  he 
died  April  15,  1909.    His  heart  was  still  in  the  work,  and 
he  was  planning  this  season  to  resume  his  work  at  Eambden. 

"hr.  Thompson  had  a  high  sense  of  the  honor  and  oppor- 
tunity of  the  work  of  the  ministry.    TThile  lie  was  genial ,  and 
the  life  of  a  social  circle,  his  vision  of  life  was  serious 
and  earnest.    He  was  ideal  in  his  home  life,  a  loyal  friend, 
a  "beloved  and  devoted  servant  of  the  kingdom  of  Crod. 

"While  l.Ir.  Thompson  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  he  was  very 
true  and  genuine  and  lovable  and  an  ideal  pastor  of  the  rural 
churches  which  he  served.    Ilrs.  Thompson  died  about  a  year 
before  he  did,  and  I  was  present  at  her  funeral.     They  left 
a  large  family  of  sons,  and  daughters,  all  very  faithful 
christians  and  good  citizens." 
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thirteenth  sketch, 

."illiam  E«  EayvrarcL. 

William  Henry  Eayward,  son  of  Caleb  and  Sarah  ( Jones) 
harvard,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  February  7,  1805 
r.e  studied  at  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.     ?or  some  years, 
he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Suffolk  Bank,  of  Boston.    He  graduated 
from  teh  Grilnanton  theological  Seminary  in  1858.    he  was  or- 
dained evangelist  in  Seekonk,  liassachusett s ,  October  1, 
1840.    59  became  pastor  at  Salem,  hen  Hampshire,  in  1845, 
and  continued  until  June  of  1847,    he  was  installed  at  New 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  August  25,  1848,  and  dismissed  Novem- 
ber 1st,  in  1855.     In  1856,  he  spent  several  months  in 
European  travel.    Jrom  1856  to  1865,  he  was  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Gandor,  Now  York, 

He  came  to  Iowa  in  1866,  and  for  one  year  served  the 
Congregational  church  at  la  Claire.  From  this  place,  he 
Wont  to  Cass,  and  was  there  from  1867  to  1870.  nls  last 
pastorate,  beginning  in  1870,  was  at  lirgnolia. 

Ee  died  of  para^sis,  Hay  19,  1876  aged  seventy-one 
years,  three  months,  and  twelve  days.     Trie  Iowa  brethren  of 
that  day  gave  space  in  their  liinutes  for  the  following  obitu 

"Hev.  7,  JLL.  nayward,  of  three-score  and  ten,  died  at  lliag 
nolia,  May  12th,  the  present  year.    He  was  formerly  pastor 
of  the  church  there  ,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  v/as 
without  charge . TT 

There  is  a  conflict  of  statements  as  to  the  date  of 
Brother  Eayward1 s  death,    the  Liinutes ,  as  seen  above,  put 
his  death  on  uay  12th,  while  the  Congregational  Quarterly 
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has  the  date  May  19th.     I  an  trjti.Bg  to  find  somebody  who  can 
give  me  more  information  regarding  Brother  Hayward. 

A  communication  from  Mr  a,  Dillon,  a  daughter  of  L£r. 
Hayward,  written  June  2,  1914,  enables  us  to  complete  the 
sketch  in  a  fairly  good  way.     She  writes: 

"Lly  father  was  married  October  5,  1840,  to  lydia  Dickey, 
of  Epsom,  New  Hampshire.    At  that  time,  he  was  preaching  at 
Seekonk,  l.itssachusetts ,  very  near  providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Prom  there,  lie  went  to  Salem,  !Tew  Hampshire,  a  place  very 
near  the  Hassachusetts  line,  and  from  there  to  ITew  Salem, 
Massachusetts.    I.Iy  fatiier  preferred  the  country  villages.  I 
think  he  did  this  partly  because  he  loved  to  roam  over  the 
hills,  and  through  the  woods.    He  always  picked  the  first 
berries,  and  gathered  the  earliest  wild  flowers.    He  always) 
had  a  garden,  and  cultivated  both  flowers  and  vegetables.  He 
went  to  Hew  Salem  in  preference  to  the  Second  church  at  Salem, 
because  he  was  urged  to  do  so  by  the  Home  IJissionary  Society. 
The  church  was  small  and  poor,  while  there  was  a  large  Uni- 
tarian church  there,  and  a  very  flourishing  academy,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  was  "orthodox".     I  think  he  was  there  about 
nine  years.    He  took  a  voyage  to  England  and  a  rest  before 
going  to  Candor,  Few  York,  where  he  spent  seven  very  happy 
and  prosperous  years  among  a  people  of  wealth  and  hospitality. 
The  reason  of  his  leaving  was  the  war.    Lly  father  was  one  of 
the  earl2/  abolitionists  and  an  intimate  friend  of  7illiam 
loyd  Garrison,  and  he  was  outspoken,  which  made  him  a  few 
enemies,  so  that  his  perfectly  congenial  relations  with  one 
or  two  influential  families  ceased.    We  went  then  to  Lowell , 
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mother  as  long  as  she  lived.     'Jhile  there,  my  father  went  to 
the  army  as  ©Jiaplaiia,  sent  by  the  Christian  Commission.  Ee 
also  supplied  pulpits  in  LoTrell  and  vicinity  and  was  for  a 
while  employed  as  eity  missionary  "by  the  five  Congregational 
churches  of  Lowell.    'Then  my  grandmother  died,  my  father  did 
what  he  had  long  wished  to  do,  moved  to  Iowa. 

It  was  an  effort  to  revive  the  church  in  LeClaire,  where 
there  v.'ere  so  many  small  churches,  and  still  more  organiza- 
tions.   __fter  a  year  of  trial,  lay  father  concluded  it  '.~ould 
not  pay  the  llissionary  Society  to  spend  money  there.  _7rom 
there  he  went  to  Cass,  a  flourishing  country  church. 

A-fc  I.Iagnolia,  my  father  preached  as  long  as  the  people 
thought  him  able,  hut  he  was  not  to  old  and  feeble  to  walk 
ten  miles  and  hold  meetings  in  school  houses,    as  the  county 
seac-  v.~as  removed  iron  -iagnolia  "jo  Logan,  many  nenoers  of  tne 
Congregational  church  went  also,    I  think  the  church  was 
prosperous  while  my  father  preached  t::ere.    Ee  was  very 
St/Tic oij,'  or g_io clo-i— —perhaps  oecause  -ie  ..0-s  oroiT.g-._u  up  m  c__e 
unitarian  church  to  which  all  his  family  belonged  in  Boston. 
Cne  thing  more,  my  father's  education  was  first  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Boston,  T.rhere  he  sat  nest  to  IT,  P.  Willis. 

Ee  did  not  have  a  college  education.    When  the  opportunity 
came,  he  thought  he  was  too  old.    Ee  had  a  business  training 
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fourteenth  sketch, 

Thomas  I.I.  Boss. 

Thomas  Ilason  Boss,  son  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth  (Ilason) 
Boss,  was  horn  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  Majj"  20,  1836. 

He  took  his  preparatory  course  at  Philips,  3zeter,  Aca- 
demy; graduated  from  Amherst  in  1859,  and  from  Andover  in 
1862. 

There  is  no  record  of  his  outgoings  and  incomings  from 
1852  to  1866.- 

llay  15  ,  1866,  he  was  married  to  Anna  II.  lee,  of  I.Iadison, 
Connecticut.     Hor  their  bridal  trip,  they  came  TTest,  locating 
at  Lyons,  Iowa.    Mere,  LIr.  Boss  was  ordained  and  installed, 
June  6,  of  this  year. 

Tvis  was  a  rare  occasion.     It  was  reported  in  the  News- 
Letter  for  July  1866,  as  follows: 

"Hr.  Thomas  LI.  Boss,  was  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry, 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Lyons 
on  Tuesday,  June  5,  1865.    The  esaninat ion  of  the  candidate 
was  long  and  thorough  and  well  sustained.    The  public  services 
were  in  tl:e  following  order:     invocation  and  reading  of  the 
scriptures  by  Rev.  J.  Van  Antwerp,    prayer  by  J.  W.  Windsor, 
sermon  by  He  v.  L.  Whiting,  ordaining  pra^^er  by  He  v.  0.  Hmer- 
son,  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Pres.  Llagoun,  charge  to  the 
people  by  Hev.  S.  D.  Cochran,  right  hand  of  fellowship  by 
Hev.  W«  TTindsor,  benediction  by  the  pastor,    "^e  congratulate 
both  pastor  and  people  on  the  relation  so  happily  consummated. 


Of  this  pastorate,  'Rev,  Sidney  Crawford  in  a  memorial 
discourse  delivered  December  SI,  1876,  says: 

"!D|ie  following-  l?ebruary  (1866)  He  v.  (Thomas  I.I.  Boss  re- 
ceived a  unanimous  call  to  this  church  and  wag-  ordained  and 
installed  June  6tli,  Hev.  Lyman  ThitinQ',  then  of  Dubuque  , 
p x e acuing  oi^e  sermon*    ixx  •  jOSd  enuexeci  upon  lis  minis  or^' 
under  very  flattering  auspices,  and  seems  to  have  prosecuted 
it  with  unusual  vigor  and  determination.     It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  uo  oncer  inco  the  details  ox  a  pastorate  so  fresh  in 
your  minds.     It  is  recorded  that,  as  the  result  of  a  memo- 
rial discourse  preached  by  him  on  the  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  a  commit- 
tee of  five  were  appointed  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  com- 
memorate that  event  in  the  history  of  Congregationalism,  and 
it  is  recorded  also,  that  the  committee  reported  recommending 
the  purchase  of  a  bell  weighing  twelve  hundred  pounds,  which 
report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  and  the  bell  hangs  in  the 
tower  to-day — as  the  historian  Hot ley  said  of  the  old  bell 
Holan  in  the  famous  tower  of  Ghent--' a  living  historical 
personage.'    During  this  period,  the  pastor's  study  was  add- 
ed to  the  chapel.    Mr.  Boss  resigned  his  charge  in  IToizrember 
1870,  after  a  pastorate  of  over  four  years. ' 

Prom  Iov/a,  I.Ir.  Boss  returned  to  Hew  England.    His  first 
pastorate  in  the  3ast  (1870-75)  was  at  Putnam,  Connecticut, 
xr_en,  for  another  six  years  (1878-1884),  he  was  pastor  at>> 
Springfield,   /ermont.    Shea,  he  came  'Test  again,  and  from 
1885  to  1888,  served  the  church  at  La  Crosse,  "T^sconsin. 

(Uiile  pas o or  i.ere ,  Iu.r«  Boss  read  a  paper  before  the 
.'."isconsin  Convention  on  ''Spiritual  life,  the  secret  of  spi- 


ritual  power  »w    which  was  counted  worthy  of  implication  in 
pamphlet  form. 

Kis  last  pastorate  of  eight  years  (1888-1896)  was  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Ee  died  July  50,  1897,  aged  sixty- 
one  years  two  months  and  ten  days. 

I  had  out  little  association  with  Mr.  Boss.     Tie  were  co- 
was  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  mine,  as  the  crov;  flies, 
and  much  farther  still  as  the  train  ran. 

But  I  remember  him  well,  as  I  saw  him  at  the  General 
Association  held  at'  Davenport  in  1870.    His  face  was  clean-  ■ 
shaven,  his  cheeks  were  ruddy,  his  eyes  were  very  "bright; 
his  hair  glossy  "black;  he  was  faultlessly  dressed,  and  he 
was  as  fresh  and  clean  as  a  dew  drop  or  a  daisy.    He  was  a 
clean,  fresh,  wholesome  man.    his  thinking  and  preaching  were 
as  clear  cut  as  -.is  face.    Kis  whole  ministry  was  a  benedic- 
tion to  the  world.     !The  Lyons  church  x^ospered  under  his 
care.    7e  only  wish  that  we  could  have  had  more  of  him,  and 
that  we  had  more  like  him  in  Iowa. 
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Fifteenth  sketoh, 

George  L.  TToodhull. 

George  Lee  Toodhull  was  "born  in  Bonkonkoma ,  Suffolk 
county,  Long  Island,  October  3,  1852. 

From  Lis  obituary  ptiblisked  in  the  Congregational  Quar- 
terly for  July,  1871,  we  cull  the  following: 

"lie  was  the  seventh  of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  riis 
fat  lie  r  ,  Hi  chard  Joodhull,  and  r.is  grandfather,  John  "Toodhull , 
also  lived  on  Long  Island,    his  mother  was  Fanny  Greene,  a 
native  of  Hanover,  Hew  Hampshire.    In  his  youth,  George's 
father  died,  wnen  he  was  placed  by  his  mother  under  uhe  care 
of  Hiss  Susan  helme,  a  pious  aunt  who  lived  at  liiller'B  Place, 
Long  Island.    At  the  ago  of  seventeen,  George,  of  ::is  own  ac- 
cord, apprenticed  himself  oo  i-is  olciest  bro'o.'.er,  Mr.  Frank 
7oodhull,  a  carpenter.    ri'his  brother  soon  removing  from  Say-**? 
ville,  Long  Island,  to  Addison,  Steuben  county,  New  York, 
George  accoiiipanied  him  and  remained  wiuh  him  for  nearly  four 
years.     In  the  year  1853,  during  a  revival  at  Addison,  he 
took  a  decided  stand  as  a  christian,  and  united  with  the 

—  J.GSO    TjGj.1  cLxl    0  J  111  i  G;.    Ill    C  -  let  0    0  J.  &  C  ^  • 
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"In  his  twentieth  3*ear,  lie  began  to  think  seriously  of 
preparing  for  the  ministrjr.    Being  released  from  his  bro- 
thers' service,  he  entered  the  Addison  Academy,  and,  Octo- 
ber 30,  1854,  the  Franklin  Institute,  Delaware,  county, 
New  York.    Ee  left  this  school  July  8,  1857,  and  resided  for 
a  year  with  his  brot2:er,  hev.  John  A.  TCoodhull,  at  T.'adhams 
Hills,  ITew  York,    he  spent  this  year  in  teaching,  and  in- 


completing  his  preparation  for  college.  He  entered  tlie  fresi 
man  olass  at  Yale  College,  September  14,  1858,  and  graduated 
in  166ti.  he  also  graduated  from  the  Yale  Divinity  3chool  in 
1865  • 

"Several  of  his  vacations  were  spent  in  teaching  at 
Coventry  and  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  other  places. 

"Believing  that  the  TCest  needed  his  services  more  than 
the  East,  he  decided  to  g$>  to  we  stern  I  or/a.    he  was  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Onawa,  Monona  county,  Iowa. 
July  18,  1866  ,  in  which  place  he  continued  until  his  death." 

She  ordination  is  noted  in  the  ETews- Letter  for  Septem- 
ber 1866 ,  and  is  as  follows : 

"On  the  18th,  at  Onawa,  i.Ionona  county,  by  a  council 
convened  in  response  to  'letters  missive'  from  the  Congrega- 
tional church  of  that  place,  Brother  G-eorge  Lee  TJoodhuli  was 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.     Introductory  • 
services  by  Rev,  LI.  E ingle y,  of  Sioux  City;  sermon,  by  Rev. 
R.  Gaylord,  Agent  of  the  A,  h,  LI,  3,;  ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  John  Todd  of  'rabor;  right  hand  of  fellowship,  Rev.  J, 
B.  Chase,  of  Council  Bluffs;  charge  to  the  pastor  by 
Brother  I.I,  Tingley." 

llr.  Toodhull  was  married  August  28,  1867,  to  Hiss 
Eleanor  Bristol,  of  Hew  Preston,  Conn. 

dhere  is  one  very  interesting  report  from  M£.  YJoodhull 
in  his  Onawa  field.    It  was  published  in  the  Home  Missionary 
for  "ovember  of  1868,  and  is  as  follows: 

"On  this  field  to-day,  with  an  experience  of  nearly  two 
years  of  missionary  work,  we. 'have  what  we  are  to  us  striking 
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proofs  of  the  superiority  of  the  gospel  over  the  most  spe- 
cious assumptions  of  worldliness  and  self-righteousness, 
like  most  other  Western  towns,  this  "began  not  without  reli- 
gion.    Commercially  and  geographically  it  stands  marked  upon 
the  maps,  to  within  a  recent  date,  as  the  western  terminus  of 
a  railroad  direct  from  Chicago,  which,  with  a  slight  modifi- 
cation at  this  end  of  the  route ,  now  reaches  us  from  the 
South,  "by  means  of  the  Sioux  City  and  racific  Branch,  rromi- 
nent  among  the  first  arrivals  was  that  of  a  semi-colony  from 
Illinois,  the  only  social  power  that  came  organised  upon  the 
ground.    This  organization  had  the  honor  of  "being  religious, 
as  well  as  social--holding  the  faith  known  as  Universal  ism. 
The  membership  were  intelligent,  highly  respectable  and  en- 
terprising, and  came  with  their  minister,  who  at  once  began 
to  preach.    But  shortly  afoerward,  becoming  otherr/ise  engag- 
ed, he  was  succeeded  by  one  or  two  other  Universalist  minis- 
ters, who  inllike  manner  ceased  from  their  labors  in  a  short 
time.    Fot  so  much  therefore,  through  an  established  ministry, 
as  by  gaining  and  holding  the  leading  social,  commercial ,  and 
political  strings,  with  little  to  embarrass  or  oppose,  this 
mode  of  religious  thought ,  and  this  type  of  religious  life 
and  character  entrenched  themselves  for  the  shaping  of  the 
local  religious  growth,  and  for  assimilating  the  impartial 
and  nnconformed  sentiment. 

"The  Congregational  church  began  its  organization  June 
27,  1858,  under  the  encouragement  and  guidance  of  Kev.  G-.  G. 
Rice,     lis  stay  was  short;  a  large  share  of  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  organisation  also  left,  leaving  a  handful,  mostly 
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females,  to  represent  the  work  "begun,  who*  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  visit  "by  Rev.  Mr.  Gaylord  and  one  or  tw« 
others,  were  left  destitute  of  preaching  and  a  church  parti- 
ally called  into  existence  "became  as  though  it  were  not. 
Then  the  roll  was  called  at  the  commencement  of  our  labors 
in  1866,  eleven  responded  to  the  call.     But  with  the  growth 
of  years,  without  a  clear  or  well  defined  position,  tiie  so- 
cial organism  had  "become  distorted.    The  elements  had  grown 
together  "by  accretion,  the  whole  structure  must  be  remodeled, 
a  substructure  of  truth  must  carefully  "be  placed  beneath, 
and  chaos  must  gradually  give  place  to  order.     The  first 
grand  step  toward  this  result  was  taken  "by  the  ladies  of 
our  congregation. 

1  :i  "Af ew  of  these  are  members  of  other  evangelical  connec- 
tions, but  having  practically  been  one  of  us ,  our  entire  fe- 
male congregation,  with  the  approbation  of  the  male  portion, 
have  come  to  a  bold  stand  for  the  truth." 

"Years  ago,  there  arose  here  what  has  been  known  as  the 
Llite  3ociety--f lourishing  in  its  way--which  has  accomplished 
some  very  worthy  and  necessary  work,  which  has  recognized 
religion  only  in  a  general  way,  and  has  been  under  Universa- 
list  leadership. 

"For  some  reason  this  organization  has  of  late  been  on 
trie  wane  and  nas  resisted  repeated  efforts  for  its  resusci- 
tation.   Meanwhile,  the  gospel  has  been  working  its  way. 
Those  activities  which  become  the  gospel  have  put  on  a 
dixierent  garb,  and  taken  t..eir  position  on  higher  -ground." 

"On  the  fifth  of  August,  the  ladies  met,  some  twenty- 


five  or  thirty  in  number,  when  it  was  found  that  all,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  were  longing,  yea,  even  fainting,  for 
the  courts  of  the  lord,  and  the  result  was  an  organization 
for  the  specific  work  of  helping  to  build  a  Congregational 
house  of  worship.    She  event  is  one  of  no  ordinary  interest 
to  us,  especially  as  important  names  were  found  subscribed 
which  a  few  weeks  or  months  ago,  would  have  "been  counted 
not  for,  out  against  us. 

.y    "They  have  undertaken  a  great  work;  "but  the  feeling  is 
that,  under  G-cd,  it  must  and  will  prosper  in  their  hands. 
Friends  in  the  I^ast  who  gen.erous.ly  contributed  last  summer, 
to  aid  our  course,  may  resi  assured  that  it  will  go  f orward, 
though  suffering  some  unavoidable  detention  which  could  not 
be  anticipated. iT 

'From  his  childhood,  Mr*  77oodhull  was  a  model  christian. 
She  brother  to  whom  he  was  apprentices  says,  f3tfy  impression 
is  that  he  was  converted  very  young.     I  do  not  think  he 
could  ever  give  the  day  and  hour  of  his  conversion.  Many 
supposed  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  church  long  before  he  was 
actually  such,    he  was  very  different  from  most  young  men, 
never  trifling  and  frivolous,  but  meek,  quiet  in  dispostion, 
always  c-.eerful,  kind,  and  obliging.' 

"Mr.  TToodhull  was  a  man  of  unusually  firm  religious 
principle.    After  he  had  learned  duty,  he  never  seemed  to 
waver.    This  trait  was  prominent  in  his  collegiate  and  mini- 
sterial life,     he  had  the  stuff  of  a  martyr  in  him,  and,  in 
times  of  religious  persecution,  would  have  gone  to  the  stake. 
Among  prominent  traits  was  forget fulness  of  self,    he  made  more 
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sacrifices,  he  endured  more  opposition  in  his  ministerial  fork, 
than  are  demanded  from  most  pastors,    he  literally  forgot  him- 
self in  devotion  to  his  work.    Llany  things  conspired  to  make 
his  life  at  Gnawa, unattractive .     The  church  was  feehle  and 
despondent.    They 'had  no  house  of  v;orship.    The  community  was 
divided  into  sects.    The  Universalists  were  strong.     In  this 
field,  I.Ir.  "^oodhull  laoored  with  a  perseverance  •  rarely  e- 
cuialled.     he  felt  that  Sod  had  given  him  a  work  to  do  in 
Gnawa.    He  was  determined  to  do  that  v,rork,  whatever  "became 
of  his  own  interests." 

"As  a  preacher,  he  was  sound  rather  than  popular.  Ee 
was  faithful  in  presenting  the  distinctive  evangelical  doc- 
trines.   As  a  pastor,  he  had  a  rare  tact  with  children.  Iiis 
Saboatli  school  engaged  much  of  his  time  ,  "both  on  the  Sao  "bath 
and  oiirough  tne  ween,    slq  was  never  weary  'co  reaching  t ne 
children  to  sing,  or  drilling  them  for  a  Sab-hath  school 
concert,  and  of  instructing  them  in  the  way  of  life." 

"l!r.  Toodhull's  most  noticeable  work  in  Cnawa  was  ths 
erection  of  a  meeting  house,    ne  himself  went  to  the  Bast 
twice  to  solicit  funds,  and  collected  in  small  sums  over  two 
ohousand  dollars.    A  task  whi en  none  can  appreciate  except 
from  experience.    He  advanced  money  from  his  own  salary,  he 
□ought  the  materials  in  Chicago,  he  superintended  the  work 
of  building,  he  laoored  unweariedly  7.7ith  his  own  hands  upon 
the  house  which  now  stands  as  his  monument.    While  working 
upon  the    house,  he  took  a  slight  cold,  which  resulted  in 
sic-mess  u_.au  i_Lna._-.Ly  "terminat/eci  nis  J-ixo.     __~_e  diec.  iglcs- 
fully,  full  of  trust  in  Christ.    His  influence  upon  Onawa 
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cannot  be  overestimated.    Eis  patient  sacrifices,  his  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  principle  have  left  an  impression  upon 
the  church  and  community  which  is  bearing  fruit.    i.e  rests 
from  his  labors,  and  his  worlts  do  follow  him;11 

He  died  October  1,  1870,  in  the  thirty- eighth  year  of 
his  life. 

2  he  secretaries  at  Uew  York  take  notice  of  Mr.  Woodhulls 
death  in  the  following  paragraphs  (3ee  Home  Llissionary , 
December,  1870): 

"The  dad  tidings  of  the  death  of  ?,ev.  G.A.  TToodhull,  was 
brought  to  us  by  a  copy  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal  before  we 
had  heard  of  the  sickness  of  this  faithful  brother. 

"His  last  letter,  like  all  we  received  from  him  was 
full  of  courage  and  hope*    It  seems  but  yesterday  that  he  was 
in  these  rooms,  full  ox  iiis  work,  rejoicing  over  tue  pros- 
pect of  completing  his  church  edifice,  and  with  the  remem- 
brance of  that  earnest  face  before  us,  Wfl  'cannot  make  him 
dead.'     Nor  is  he  dead-- joined,  rather,  unto  the  great  com- 
pany of  those  who  live  f  orevermore . 

"TChile  preaching  as  a  missionary  in  Hart land,  Connecticut, 
he  became  interested  in  the  new  opening  for  missionary  labor 
in  ~7e stern  Iov;a,  and  was  commissioned  for  Onawa,  lionona  county, 
in  llay,  1866,  where  he  was  ordained  on  the  18th  of  July,  and 
served  the  church  imtil  his  death*1*' 

"He  was  ill  for  about  four  weeks,  with  billious  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  seemed  to  be  recovering  when  (on  the  first 
of  October)  typhoid  pneumonia  set  in  and  he  rapidly  failed. 
He  was  at  times  delirious,  but  was  conscious  at  the  last,  and 
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expressed  his  readiness  for  death,  and  left  many  precious 
messages  to  his  wife  and  people." 

"A  writer  in  the  Sioux  City  Journal  truly  says  of  him: 
'As  a  pastor  ,  LIr.  TToodhull  accomplished  a  great  work  amid 
great  difficulties.     In  his  Sabbath  school,  -.here  he  was  an 
earnest  ./oricer,  ne  316C o6u  mucn«    xne  cmxciron  oil  unawa 
have  lost  their  best  friend." 

"'He  early  made  plans  for  ereeting  a  place  of  worship, 
out  was  delayed  xrom  lac.£  ox  means.     In  the  summer  ox  1869 , 
enough  money  was  pledged  toward  a  commencement ,  but  the  work 
of  building  progressed  slowly  from  lack  of  funds.    Mr.  TTood- 
hull superintended  the  work,  performing  much  of  the  labor  with 
his  own  hands.    He  raised  at  the  Hast  by  personal  efforts 
•52,500." 

"'He  was  a  man  of  very  decided  convicticns,  and  of  tho- 
rough religious  principles.    Then  he  knew  his  duty,  he  did 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment,    he  v/ould  have  gone  to  the  stake 
for  his  principles.    He  made  the  impression  upon  men  of  being 
just  what  he  professed  to  be.    There  is  a  universal  sadness 
in  Onawa  at  his  death,  which  is  the  best  tribute  a  pastor 
could  desire  from  his  people.    Every  one  feels  that  he  has 
lost  a  friend.    Che  r/riter  feels,  what  others  have  said,  that 
LIr.  TToodhull  has  done  more  for  Onawa  than  any  other  man.  The 
beautiful  church  upon  which  he  labored  and  whose  completion 
he  was  not  permitted  to  see,  will  be  his  fitting  monument; 
and  as  in  future  years,  it  points  its  spire  heavenward,  will 
remind  his  people  of  the  truths  he  preached,  and  to  which  his 
life  gave  consistent  testimony.'" 
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Mr.  7oodhull  was  succeeded  at  Onawa  "by  Brother  0.  H 
Lyman,  who,  upon  r.iore  than  one  occasion  "bore  testimony 
the  splendid  work  o±  his  predecessor  at  Onawa. 
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Sixteenth  sketch, 

Charles  Sears  Harrison. 

This  unique  and  forceful  personality  was  safely  landed, 
in  this  world  at  3dmonston,  Otsego  county,  Hew  York,  Uovember 
24,  1832.    His  father  was  the  Hev.  3.  3.  Harrison;  and  his 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Sally  Betsey  Sears.    Then  about  ten 
years  of  age,  his  people  moved  to  Llanchester ,  Uew  York;  and 
in  1844  they  made  another  move  to  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Of  his  early  life,  he  says:     "I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm 
and    worked  hard,  and  enjoyed  it.    father  gave  me  my  time  when 
I  was  twenty,  and  the  first  summer  I  saved  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  commenced  fitoing  for  college.1     Le  got  his  educa- 
tion mostly  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  and  Beloit  College,  be- 
ginning his  preparatory  studies  in  1852.    he  got  his  theolo- 
gy, i:e  says ,  "from  Christ,  Peter,  James,  John,  s.nd  other 
writers  of  the  Bible." 

In  1857,  he  commenced  preaching  on  the  frontiers  of 
hinnesota.    Being  a  son  of  the  soil,  lie  soon  posoesGed  him- 
self of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  some  of  which 
he  worked,  and  some  of  which  he  rented.    Amon;:  his  fields 
m  i-iinnes o x a ,  were  JuaynesviJ.j.e  ,  jrcicnmonu. ,  ooj.cl  springs  ,  ano. 
Sauk  Center. 

In  his  booklet,  "How  to  become  and  Hirfcinguished  Llinister , " 
hr.  harrison  tells*  of  some  of  iiis  experiences  in  Minnesota: 

"I  went  to  Paynesville  in  1857,  and  stayed  there  two 
years,  preaching* all  the  time.     Sometimes,  I  walked  seventeen 
miles  preaching  at  another  station.     I  was  not  married  then. 
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IPor  a  time  I  kept  "bach  with,  a  young  doctor  in  a  partially 
finished  log  house.    A  pair  of  wrens  oame  to  live  v:ith  us. 
They  would  sit  on  the  joists  above  us  and  pour  out  such  a 
flood  of  song  that  they  would  wake  us  every  morning.  They 
took  possession  of  ay  coat ,  about  the  only  one  I  had.  They 
built  a  nest  in  the  pocket.     I  need  that  coat  for  the  nights 
were  cold,  but  I  let  them  have  it.     Cne  day  a  wicked  squir- 
rel "ot  in  and  ate  up  the  eggs.    Then  we  had  a  funeral  at 
our  house.    Poor  little  things,  how  I  pitied  them." 

"In  the  meantime,  I  had  partly  built  my  house  of  hewn 
logs  and  had  the  shingles  ready  and  the  lumber  for  the  roof. 
T7e  were  married  in  ^pril ,  1859,  and  soon  afterward  started  for 
our  destination.    TTife's  father  gave  us  a  colt,  3illy,  and 
mother  gave  us  a  driving  mare,  Dolly.    We  took  the  steam- 
boat at  Duluth  and  went  to  St.  Paul.    Then  we  had  to  drive 
110  miles  to  our  destination.    The  hotels  were  poor  and  wife 
insisted  that  they  were  not  clean.    77e  took  a  little  furni- 
ture along,  for  I  made  the  most  of  it  when  we  reached  our 
destination--bedsteads ,  tables,  yes,  even  chairs  and  a  rock- 
ing chair,  cupboards,  etc.     You  see,  we  did  not  have  the 
money.    'Tell,  you  should  have  seen  the  young  oouple  plod- 
ding along  that  dreary  way.    To  the  young  wife,  it  was  like 
a  long  journey  out  into  the  unknown.     Stopping  at  St.  OloucL 
we  bought  some  lumber  for  the  floor  and  then  stipped  twelve 
miles  from  our  destination.    Then  tere  came  a  fearful  cloud- 
burst which  flooded  all  the  country.    The  'place  where  we 
stayeA  was  an  island.    A  small  stream  we  had  to  cross  was 
twenty  rods  wide  and  twelve  feet  deep.     Time  was  precious. 
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I  wanted  to  finish  the  house,  and  could  not  wait  for  the  rra- 
ter  to  jo  dorm.     I  knew  I  would  .-vet  *~et ,  and  so  loaded  down 
with  two  suits  of  olothes  to  keep  from  taking  oold.  doming 
to  the  stream,  I  urged  the  horse  in,  and  at  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  he  balked.    He  wanted  to  3:0  ha  oh  and  I  ranted 
him  to  go  forward,  and  while  we  argued  the  case,  he  sank  to 
the  "bottom,  taking  me  v/ith  him;  then  he  reared  over  to  throw 
me  off.     I  olung  to  his  neck  and  he  rose  again,  and  the  same 
debate  continued,    he  wanted  to  go  "back  and  I  ranted  to  gel 
forward,  so  down  he  vent  again.    This  time  he  sank.  One 
thinks  fast  in  the  presence  of  death.    lly  past  life  flashed 
before  me  tliere  under  the  wa.er.     I  could  not  swim  loaded 
as  I  was  with  wet  clothes.    Then  I  thought  it  is  a  shame  for 
me  to  die  here  when  I  was  just  commencing;  life  to  be  blotted 
out  as  I  was  entering  my  great  work.    Then  I  thought  of  a''; 
corpse  being  carried  back  to  the  young  wife.    But  it  was  all 
day  with  us  unless  something  could  be  done.     It  all  depended 
on  the  horse.     If  he  could  pull  through,  I  could  be  saved.. 
But  the  obstinate  brute  was  nearly  dead.    Up  he  came  the  last 
time  and  commenced  swimming,  so  nearly  dead  that  his  ncse 
was  under  wacer.    iie  knew  enough  to  keep  _iis  c^i re cc ion,  and 
I  confess  he  had  me  well  broken  in  and  I  gave  up  the  struggle. 
He  might  go  just  which  way  he  pleased ,  so  he  would  get  out  of 
o^iSi/ .    Mioses   .as  not  more  de  jendeno  on  someone  to  Jiol ll  uo  his 
hands  than  I  on  the  position  of  that  nose.     If  it  kept  under 
water,  I  was  lost.     If  it  could  he  held  up  so  he  could  breathe, 
I  would  be  saved.     I  was  nearly  dead.     I  had  taken  in  enough 
of  that  foul  water  to  last  a  week.     I  can  taste  it  yetl 
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Throwing  myself  forward,  I  put  my  hand  under  hia  Jaw  and 
raised  that  nose  so  he  could  breathe.     I  almost  shouted  for 
joy.     Saved  I     Saved  I     Tot  dead  yetl    Uo,  and  I  won't  die! 
It  was  easy  when  you  knew  how.    finally  he  touched  "bottom 
and  waded  ashore.    He  was  completely  exhausted  and  trembled 
in  every  muscle.    And,  to  heep  from  falling,  he  had  to  stand 
"bracing  like  a  wooden  sawhoizse .    For  myself,  I  was  tired  and 
had  to  lie  down  awhile.    When  I  returned  to  v/ife  I  did  not 
have  on  wedding  garments.     I  presented  a  somewhat  "bedraggled 
appearance.    But,  such  as  I  we,s ,  it  was  far  better  than  to  go 
bach  a  corpse,    i'he  next  day  with  a  friend,  we  made  a  faft  of 
the  lumber  and  crossed  over  and  thus  gained  a  few  days'  work 
<§fif  the  house.    7e  left  the  lumber  piled  up  and  when  I  went 
bach  someone  had  stolen  it.    Then  I  had  to  make  a  trip  of 
jrhirty-f ive  miles  to  get  more.  -  Pinally,  when  the  house  was 
partially  shingled  and  had  floor  enough  laid  for  a  bed  and 
table,  before  the  door  was  hung  or  the  windows  were  all  in, 
We  moved  into  our  house.    That  night  I  remember  I  kept  awake 
a  long  time,  the  tears  soaking  the  pillow,  because  I  had  not- 
hing better  to  offer  one  who  linked  her  destinies  with  mine; 
but  in  the  morning,  knowing  nothing,  of  my  sorrow,  she  was 
singing,  happy  as  a  lark,  because  we  now  had  a  'home  of  our 
own. '     It  took  several  days  to  chink  and  plaster  between  the 
logs,  to  put  in  the  rest  cf  the  windows  and  hang  the  doors, 
but  r.fter  a  while  we  had  a  home  of  comparative  comfort.  Be- 
hind us  was  a  forest  and  a  beautiful  lake,  and  before  us  a 
vast  prairie,  a  carpet  of  green,  sprinkled  with  flowers, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye.' could  reach,  and  all  around  there 
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was  work  for  the  llaster. 

"Wife  had  saved  from  teaching  thirty-five  dollars,  and 
we  bought  a  young  cow.    Then  we  began  to  feel  rich.     I  had 
recently  been  commissioned  by  the  heme  hissionary  Society,  and 
a  draft  was  sent  for  my  first  quarter.     Cur  supplies  were  re- 
duced tc  bread  and  butter  and  wife  was  poorly.    lly  heart  ached 
for  her.    The  nearest  store  was  thirty-five  miles  away,  and 
I  did  not  knov;  whether  the  draft  could  be  cashed  or  not.  I 
presented  it  to  a  merchant ,  who  took  it  greedily  and  handed 
out  the  gold  and  silver  for  it.     I  loaded  up  with  sup p lies 
and  almost  walked  on  air,  I  was  so  elated.     I  am  afraied  I 
urged  Billy  a  little  too  fast.    But  he  seemed  to  think  he 
waB  carrying  good  news  and  appeared  as  anxious  as  I  to  get 
home . " 

Another  bit  of  his  experience  in  Minnesota  is  told  by 
lrjr,  Harrison  in  his  report  to  the  Home  Missionary  published 
in  July  of  1861.    He  writes: 

"I  am  sorry  that  no  more  could  be  raised  fere   (for  support 
of  the  pastor);  but  ray  people  are  poor,  and  there  are  but 
few  of  them  professors  of  religion.     They  did  well  to  raise 
so  large  a  subscription,  and  so  far  they  have  been  very  good 
in  paying  up.    'That  time  I  have  been  able  to  spare  from  my 
missionary  labors  I  have  spent  in  preparations  for  building 
a  he  so  ,  aus  we  :.ave  been  compelled  to  live  in  a  very  small 
one,  only  twelve  feet  by  si::teen,  whidh  I  built  last  summer 
for  a  study.     (Ee  is  now  writing  from  Sauk  Center. )     It  has 
been  very  ..iard  indeed  for  us  to  commence  anew,  all  that  we 
had  being  invested  in  a  home  in  Paynesville .    Then  I  erected 
the  small  house  Tie  are  in,  as  it  was  desirable  to  live  nwr 
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neighbors,  for  the  tine,  I  built  on  runners;  so  that  I  could 
move  it  when  I  put  up  my  dwelling  house,     I  think  that,  con- 
sidering the  changes  incident  to  Western  labor,  our  example 
ought  ot  be  followed  "by  our  fellow  missionaries .     If  they 
would  live  in  a  sleigh  as  we  do,  they  would  be  ready  for  un- 
forseen  emergencies. 

"It  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  omitted  an  incident  which 
will  afford  your  Society  pleasure  as  it  illustrates  the  fact 
that  'to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.1    During  the  cold- 
est weather  this  "/inter,  I  was  sent  for  to  go  fifteen  miles 
to  preach  a  funeral  sermon.    A  family  who  had  been  in  good 
circumstances  at  the  ISast  were,  by  reverses  here,  reduced  to 
want.    A  lovely  boy,  four  years  old,  one  of  a  pair  of  twins, 
had  just  died  after  a  long  illness.    2  he  snow  lay  two  feet 
on  a  level,  and  the  road  was  poor,  and  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance I  was  obliged  to  face  the  cruel  northwest  wind,  whose 
arrowy  keeness  none  but  a  dweller  of  Llinnesota  knows,  i'he 
attendance,  however,  was  good;  and  I  had  much  liberty  in 
preaching  to  ma,ny  who  listened  to  a  sermon  for  the  fir.jt  time 
in  Ilinneoota.    at  the  close  of  the  service,  the  father  took 
me  to  one  side  and  with  much  emotion  said:     'Hr.  Harrison  you 
have  had  a  hard  time.     I  would  not  have  sent  for  yon,  but  wo 
could  not  bury  our  poor  boy  without  a  minister.    But  I  have 
got  nothing  to  pay  you  with  but  some  potatoes  which  I  hope, 
v  ou  ..1JL-L  cbccep c .    -Uas-img  u..e  crop s  or  sympauiiy  rrom  my  own 
eyes,  I  told  him  I  certainly  would,  adding  that  by  virtue  of 
your  kindness,  he  had  a  right  to  call  on  me  at  any  time." 

At  the  time  of  t.ie  Indian  outbreak  in  iliniiesota  in  June 
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of  1862,  Htr«  Harrison  retreated  to  Illinois  where  he  spent 
four  years  in  service  at  Union  Grove  ,  Garden  Prairie,  Huntle* 
Grove ,  et  o . 

One  of  his  reports  written  from  Huntley  Grove  (Harcfc. 
1864J  is  as  follows: 

"This  quarter  has  "bean  by  far  the  most  eventful  of  my 
life.    labors  and  afflictions  have  crowded,  heavily  upon  me, 
so  that  my  health  has  in  a  great  measure  given  way  before 
them.    My  father's  people  live  about  thirty  miles  from  here. 
The  typhoid  fever  invaded  their  family,  in  which,  there  hsA 
never  Deaii  a  death,  and  carried  off  my  only  brothers,  two 
young  men  of  sterling  christian  character  of  the  ages  of 
twenty-four  and  twenty-six.    Uy  time  was  much  occupied  there 
At  the  same  time,  my  wife  was  very  low.    Tor  six  months, 
she  did  not  take  a  step;  and  to  heighten  our  sorrow,  our 
lovely  and  promising  little  daughter  was  taken  from  us. 
These  things  were  enough  for  the  strongest  to  endure ,  but 
cms  v.as  no  g  a j. j.  . 

"I  mentioned  in  my  last  that  we  were  making  efforts  for 
building  a  church.    The  burden  fell  entirely  on  me.     It  woul 
not  do  \jQ  let  che  enterprise  faloer.     3o  many  efforts  had 
been  made  before,  which  had  all  failed,  that  the  people  had 
but  little  faitii  in  my  success.    7e  had  to  draw  our  lumber 
eight  miles j  and  this  had  to  be  done  by  volunoary  labor.  I 
went  after  six  loads  myself  and  was  obliged  to  oversee  the 
drawing  of  the  whole.    All  this  time  the  timber  for  the  sill 
was  standing  in  the  woods.    People  were  so  busy  that  I  could 
not  get  it  cut  and  hauled,  so' I  must  see  to  that.     I  got  a 
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yoke  of  cattle  and  drew  several  of  the  sticks  myself.  Then 
the  stone  must  fee  hauled;  at  which  I  worked  several  days. 
Next  colleotions  had  to  be  wrung  from  subscribers  who  never 
dreamed  of  being  called  upon  to  pay.    But  now  the  prospects 
are  brightening.    Our  house    is  now  up  and  inclosed.     It  is  > 
a  noble  building,  55x55,  and  with  twenty  feet  posts;  and, 
what  is  better  still,  the  people  are  all  firm  believers  in 
its  success,  and  are  now  will  to  help  in.    But,  considering 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed,  it  was  the  heaviest 
burden  I  ever  bore." 

6i;  TTUy  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  people  have  met  with 
cheering  appreciation.    A  donation  party  was  got  up  for  our 
benefit  and  vlSO  v.'ere  raised,  mostly  in  cash,  which  was  better 
by  half  than  has  ever  been  done  here  before.     Some  of  oxvr 
leading  farmers  were  cut;  and  among  them  some  who  had  probably 
never  given  a  dollar  before  to  such  purposes,  paid  down  there 
fives  and  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  a  minister 
had  been  found  for  Huntley  who  was  not  afraid  to  work." 

"The  attendance  on  the  Sabbath  is  most  encoiiraging;  in 
good  weather  the  house  is  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  we 
feol  the  need  of  a  larger  building.    We  hope  to  use  the  new 
church  early  in  July." 

June  15,  1855,  I.Ir.  Harrison  again  crossed  the  kississippi 
river,  and  at  that  date  began  a  short  pastorate  at  Tipton. 
In  June  of  18G7,  the  commission  was  renewed,  but  he  left  the 
field  December  15,  of  this  ,  ear;  so  that  his  term  of  service 
in  Iowa  was  eighteen  months. 

Prom  Tipton,  in  llarch  of  1867,  he  reports: 

"7ith  Joy  I  record  another  victory.    Our  new  house  of 
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worship  is  "built  and  dedicated.     It  was  a  desperate  effort,  a 
severe  caustic  treatment  for  a  feeble  church.    Ead  I  known 
fully  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  I  would  not  have  dared 
to  make  the  attempt.    But  once  in,  the  next  "best  thing  was  to 
get  out.    So  you  may  well  imagine  what  ray  efforts  have  been. 
I  have  been  "building  committee,  mason,  hod-carrier,  and  car- 
penter.    I  think  half  the  town  expected  the  work  would  be  a 
failure ,  but  G-od  gave  me  a  missionary  body  as  well  as  a  mis- 
sionary spirit,  and  so  the  work  wag  crowded  through  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability.     It  has  had  the  effect  which  I  anti- 
dipated.     It  has  united  and  encouraged  the  church.    What  we 
are  now  looking  for  is  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
sanctify  the  gift  we  have  presented  to  the  Lord." 

"I  find  myself  well  worn  out.    Ehis  is  the  third  church 
edifice  I  have  built  in  three  years,  besides  building  a  good 
house  for  myself,   (now  used  as  a  parsonage)  and  putting  up 
an  addition  to  the  church  at  Union.     So  much  for  the  manual 
labor  of  your  missionary.    Then,  those  glorious  revivals  in 
which  God  gave  me  scores  of  precious  souls  for  my  hire  I 
Surely  there  is  no  place  in  the  wide  world,  for  gospel 
harvests,  like  this  great  Northwest.     I  love  the  work." 

A  friend  reports  the  dedication  of  this  church  in  the 
Hews-^etter  for  January  of  1867.    he  writes: 

"Seldom  has  a  more  difficult  and  unpromising  task  been 
accomplished  in  the  space  of  six  months  than  the  one  con- 
summated at  Tipton*  on  the  ninth  of  December.    I'o  the  inde- 
fatigable and  almost  incredible  labors  of  Brother  C.  3.  Har- 
rison,  a  small  and  feeble  church  which  was  beginning  to  con- 
sider cue  o_ii.es oion  ox  iu.j.soancLxng  iias  oeen  moveci  co  arise  anc 
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"build  a  new  and  comely  sanctuary,  36x60,  feet,  seating  a- 
bout  four  hundred  persons,  costing  over  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  all  paid  for,  by  the  nelp  of  four  Imndred  dollars 
from  the  Congregational  Union. 

"Tliis  neat  and  commodious  house  was  dedicated  to  the 
lord  on  the  Sabbath,  December  9th.    Rev.  J.  E«  Hoy,  the  Pil- 
grim of  the  .idvance',  preached  an  admirable  sermon  from  Eaggai 
2:9.    She  other  services  were  conducted  by  Brothers  0.  3# 
Harrison  and  II.  it.  Cross,  present  a.nd  former  ministers  of 
the  church." 

"The  day  was  unpropiticus ,  and  many  were  detained.  Yet 
a  feat  v/as  accomplished  betweeen  the  sermon  and  the  formal 
act  of  dedication,  "by  the  skill  and  tact  of  llessrs.  hoy  and 
Harrison,  w&ioh  WB  have  never  seen  surpassed  in  hind — viz;-- 
the  lifting  of  the  debt,  or  a  cancellation  of  last  bills  by 
the  raising  of  more  than  nine  hundred  dollars,  where  it  would 
seem  as  if  all  had  been  raised  or  pledged  already,  which 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected. 

"Che  house  is  not  onl2"  finished  and  paifi  for,  but  car- 
peted and  furnished  with  one  of  Sstey's  Cottage  Organs,  by 

"An  original  hymn  by  pastor  harrison  was  sung  at  the 
close . " 

Again,  in  the  ITews-Lettei  for  May  of  1867,  Llr.  harrison 
reports : 

"Since  entering  our  new  and  beautiful  sanctuary,  G-od  lias 
poured  out  upon  us  his  holy  spirit,  and  a  goodly  number,  we 
trust,  have  passed  from  death  to  life.    [The  church  lias  been 
greatly  refreshed,  and  their  drooping  hopes  revived.  Sab- 
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bath  before  last  we  received  fourteen  members  (all  adults, 
mostly  heads  of  families).    Shis  makes  an  addition  of  twenty- 
two  since  June  last;  others  are  expected  to  join,  and  I  think 
our  additions  will  he  about  thirty  this  year.    We  nor;  propose 
to  "build  a  parsonage,  and  the  prospect  is  that  this  church  will 
soon  be  on  a  solid  foundation.     It  pive  me  pleasure  to  add 
that  we  have  a  very  flourishing  Sunday  school,  now  numbering 
one  hundred,  though  we  have  been  under  way  only  a,  few  weeks. 
There  is  the  best  of  feeling'  between  all  the  churches  here. 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  persons  have  been  received 
by  the  different  denominations  in  the  town.7' 

December  15,  1857,  llr.  Harrison  retreats  again  to  Illinois, 
talcing  work  in  Sarlville  and  Piano,    The  commission  was  re- 
newed in  I860.     In  lEarch.  of  1S70,  IJr,  Harrison  sends  in  a  re- 
port to  the  Home  Llissionary  3ociety  reviewing  a  decade  of 
labor.    He  writes: 

"To-day,  after  ten  and  a  half  years  of  labor  in  connection 
with  your  society,  my  relation  to  it  ceases--the  churches 
with  which  I  now  labor  assuming  my  support.     I  commenced  on 
the  frontier  of  llinmesota,  a  timid  young  man  in  feeble  health, 
and  you  gave  me  a  tract  of  country  along  the  thoroughfare  of 
the  Hudson  'Day  Company,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  extent. 
That  was  a  time  of  privation  and  peril.     In  my  first  year,  I 
narrowly  escaped  drowning — my  horse  sinking  three  times  with 
me  in  a  swollen  stream.    My  hip-bone  was  broken,  while  going 
from  one  appointment  to  another,  and  soon  after  my  writst 
was  crushed  by  being  thrown  from  a  fractious  house.     I  have 
forded  streams  when  standing  on  the  seat  of  my  '"Qu^gy  the 
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water  ran  over  "the  top  of  my  "boots.     I  have  taken  my  "buggy 
to  pieces  and  ferried  over  the  parts  in  a  canoe,  and  then 
swam  my  horse  over.    But  I  look  upon  those  days  with  pleas- 
ure.    I  -vent  into  the  ministry  with  a  bold  heart.    Ily  first 
three  years,  though  not  c roamed  with  the  success  I  had 
prayed  for,  was  necessary  to  fit  me  for  what  was  to  come. 
!2wo  churches  have  "been  organized  on  the  field  I  then  oc- 
cupied, both  of  which  now  have  houses  of  worship  and  know 
how  to  treat  an  old  pastor  when  his  vaction  permits  a  visit. 

"Luring  my  connection,  with  your  ..ociety,  I  have  been 
the  means  of  erecting  eight  houses  of  worship;  and  have 
preached  for  eight  different  churches,    liy  work  has  been  to 
encourgae  those  ready  to  perish  and  to  cheer  up  the  f aint . 
At  one  time  I  formed  a  little  band  of  seven  persons,  six  of 
them  women,  and  held  there  a  series  of  meetings.    Most  of  the 
forty  converts  joined  the  Ilethodists.    ^e  organized  with  only 
sixteen  and  built  a  church;  myself  cutting  down  the  trees, 
digging  the  stone  and  tending  the  masons.    The  church  grew 
in  two  years  to  about  fifty  members.     In  the  meantime  I  had 
built  a  comfortable  house ,  but  as  it  seemed  that  someone  else 
could  take  my  place  now  that  everything  was  in  running  order , 
I  accepted  a  call  from  a  church  in  Iowa,  twenty-five  years 
old,  yet  almost  dead,     i'hey  immediately  built  a  fine  house; 
Grod'g.  glory  filled  it,  and  fourteen  persons,  mostly  heads  of 
families,  joined  at  one  time.     I  shoud  love  to  continue  this 
kind  of  work,  but  my  wife's  health  and  my  own  forbid,  and  I 
must  stop.     It  has  been  my  happy  lot  to  labor  in  eight  dif- 
a;eren"o  revivals,  m  "  --lc-i,  as  I  hope,  some  cwo  -umdred  "oersons 
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were  converted.    Thus,  ten  years  and  a  half,  with  their  -pray- 
ers ,  tears,  and  arduous  labors  have  gone  up  to  the  bar  of 
God,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  have  seen  them.    And  now,  dear 
brethren,  Mtft  moistened  eyes,  I  bid  farewell.* 

In  the  fall  of  1871,  Ilr.  harrison  passed  through  Iowa 
to  hebraska,  there  to  remain  to  the  end  of  his  days- -though 
his  days  are  not  yet  ended. 

!7e  jet  a  good  picture  of  Mr.  Harrison  in  his  Nebraska 
work  in  a  report  published  in  the  Home  Missionary  for  Dec- 
ember of  1876,  which  is  as  follows: 

"It  has  been  a  busy  quarter.     I  have  organizwd  a  church 
at  Arborville ,  a  beautiful  new  town  in  the  northwest  part  of 
this  county;  nine  members  at  first,  *::itli  the  prospect  fo  the 
number  doubling  soon.     I  am  now  moving  to  build  a  church 
there.    Ho  church  edifice  within  fifteen  miles  of  that  point. 
The  people  are  hungry  for  the  T.7ord.    Our  school  houses  are 
new  and  comfortable,  but  they  cannot  hold  half  of  the  people 
who  would  come  if  th4re  were  room.     I  have  sold  my  beautiful 
farm  at  this  place,  out  it  took  every  dollar  to  pay  debts 
contracted  during  my  church,  building  enterprises .     I  am  now 
building  in  York;  and,  if  the  amount  due  could  be  sent  on 
soon,  it  would  be  a  great  help.     I  preach  every  Sabbath 
morning  here,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  one  Sabbath,  I  dine 
ten  miles  northwest  on  Lincoln  Greek,  and  preach  to  one  of 
our  iiCuie  churcnes  uuore.     In  'GUe  aroernccn  ox  the  al'ijernaue 
Sabbaths,  I  preach  at  Arborville,  where  I  hope  to  soa  c  stron 
church.    I  intend  to  held  the  point.    I  have  other  pressing- 
calls,  and  needing  ones,  but  I  don't  like  to  scatter  fire 
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too  much,    xiiere  are  not  Sabbaths  enough  to  go  around,  and  as 
the  work  anions  farmers  grows  less  pressing,  I  shall  preach 
on  week  day  evenings.    My  field  will  soon  require  another  man; 
I  am  greatly  aided  in  ray  frork  by  a  pair  of  COITVSRSBD  I1TDIAE 

"^Then  I  purchased  them,  one  was  perfectly  immanageable , 
:     :ed,  v/hom  on  man  coul 
of  whom  I  bought  her  thought  he  haft  a  good  joke  on  the  mini- 
ster; but  she  works  now  and  drives,  too.    The  ~pa.lT  weigh  but 
about  six  hundred  apiece,  and  they  go  like  the  wind.  Last 
Sabbath,  I  preached  here  and  had  to  drive  eighteen  miles  to 
attend  a  funeral  at  Arborville ,  -  1th  only  two  hours  to  make 
it;  the  weather  was  hot,  but  they  came  in  ten  minutes  ahead 
of  time.    rJheya  aro  like  a  pair  of  antelopes;  and  if  you 
have  a  missionary  any  where ,  with  plenty  of  work,  and  a  san- 
guine temperament,  furnish  him  with  Indian  ponies.    He  will 
save  time  and  do  a  great  deal  more  work.     One  of  mine  which 
I  call  Sioiuc  was  captured  very  young  from  the  Indians,  and 
is  one  of  the  wickedest  and  hardiest  and  fleetest  fo  the 
horse  kind,  but  yet  he  yields  to  kindness  and  f irmness . tr 

A  completer  story  of  Mr .'  Harris  on' s  labors  in  Nebraska 
is' told  by  himself  in  Dr.  Bullock's  "Congregational  Nebra- 
ska," as  follows: 

"In  the  fall  of  1S71,  while  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  —  arlvill e     111.     I  received  a  recuest  from  G-eorr.'e 
P.  Harris,  land  commissioner  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri 
Hailroad  to  take  charge  of  a  colony.     I  came  out  to  look  the 
ground  over.  ' 
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"Lincoln  was  but  a  village  with  plenty  of  room  to  grow. 
The  railroad  terminus  was  iutton.     I  rede  out  on  a  load  of 
railroad  ties.    The  track  was  so  rough  the  bell  rang  of  its 
own  accord.     Sutton  had  three  shanties;  two  of  these  were  sa- 
loons, and  I  noticed  that  towns  starting  that  way  were  tainted 
for  a  long  time  after,  if  not  permanently." 

"Finally  York  was  settled  upon  (for  the  colony).  The 
place  had  six  shanties,  and  one  of  these  was  "built  of  sod.  I 
believe  I  preached  the  first  sermon  in  York,  in  November  1871. 
Services  were  held  in  an  unfinished  store,  and  it  was  very  cold. 
There  were  fourteen  persons  present,  and  the  service  was  short. 
Gh'.e  county  was  new  and  raw;  hardly  a  house  to  cos  cruet  the 
vision,  and  those  that  were  seen  we  miserably  built  of  sod. 
The  Congregational  Church  was  organized  with  only  a  few  mem- 
bers in  an  unfinished  land  office  in  the  spring  of  187£.  Scon 
after,  a  little  school  house  was  built." 

"One  of  the  inducements  offered  a  colony  was  that  an 
academy  should  be  built.    For  this  purpose,  forty  acres  of 
land  was  donated,  and  in  those  early  days,  when  the  licust 
invasion  was  the  worst ,  a  fine  building  went  up  as  a  glorious 
nope  in  the  midst  of  despair. 

"On  account  of  its  proximity  to  Crete,  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  open  the  academy.     It  was  used  for  our  church, 
hbout  this  time,  the  llethodists  located  their  college  at  York, 
and  we  freely  gave  them  the  use  of  the  building.     It  was  even- 
tually sold  at  half  cost,  and  the  preoceeds  went  into  the 
church  building.     I  think,  in  the  yeai?  of  1873,  I  organised 
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the  church,  at  Arborville ,  with  six  members,  in  the  parlor  of 
Deacon  Twichel,  the  son  of  a  faithful,  pioneer  missionary , 
Rev. Royal  Twichel,  who  aid  heroic  work  in  Minnesota.  The 
old  man  was  a  father  to  me  r/hen  I  was  sick  and  discouraged. 
I  Trent  to  that  new  state  in  1857.     I  attended  his  funeral  in 
Arborville.    It  wag  lihe  burying  a  father. 

"having  organized  a  church,  I  knew  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  have  a  home,  and  so  we  erected  a  building,  26x40. 
That  was  then  the  largest  in  the  county.     I  held,  at  different 
times,  two  series  of  meetings  there,  rhich  resulted  in  rpu.it  e 
an  ingathering.    "Te  had  to  haul  the  limber  thirty-si:-:  miles. 
I  gave  much  time  and  a  block  of  land,  and  preached  a  year  or 
tv?o  without  a  cent  of  salary.    The  people  were  very  poor.  But 
nov;  they  have  a  fine  new  church,  an  able  and  beloved  pastor, 
and  the  work  and  sacrifice  paid.    Six  churches  were  organized 
in  York  county,  and  those  I  organized  and  fostered  are  the 
only  ones  alive. 

"TEE  LIQUOR  ?7AR.,T 
"Yes,  it  was  a  war  I     I  was  the  means  of  bringing  in  about 
six  hundred  people  into  the  town  and  county  and  these  were 
mostly  in  favor  of  education  and  temperance.    But  Satan  came 
also,  and  we  were  determined  to  keep  him  out,  and  so  there 
was  a  war . " 

"At  first,  iziowing  the  tremendous  malignity  of  the  li- 
quor power,  we  were  afraid  to  prosecute,    finally  I  suggested 
that  seven  of  us  should  unioe.     >ve  did  so,  and.  with  such  a 
backing  there  was  dismay  in  the  ranks.     That,  however,  was 
the  timidity  under  the  first  fire.     vThen  they  threatened  to 

kill  me  and  started  out  to  do  so,  and  nearly  killed  a  witness, 
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all  fear  was  banished,  and  I  entered  prosecutions  thiefe  and 
fast.     I  raised  fifteen  hundred  dollars  one  night  with  which 
to  fight  it  out.    7Te  fought  to  the  finish.    The  thing  seems 
settled.    '2h.e  natter  does  not  come  up  at  all  at  our  elections. 

"Orete  and  Seward  had  a  far  "better  start,  and  far  "better 
locations,  out  York  went  ahead  two  to  one  "because  it  kept 
clean.     It  has  over  six  thousand  population  to-day.     It  was 
hard  to  give  up  the  academy  idea.     Our  educators  had  not  yet 
realised  the  importance  of  having  feeders  for  the  college, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  "before  the  present  attitude  was  reached. 

"In  the  last  of  the  seventies,  I  was  helping  Rev.  Lr. 
Strong  in  a  series  of  meetings  in  Bloomington,  ITebrasha,  and 
the  idea  of  an  academy  came  up.    T7e  talked  till  midnight  over 
it.    TThere  should  it  "be?     'At  l?,ranl:lin,  1     a  new  town  with 
siz  houses,  no  saloon,  and  the  right  kind  of  people.     I  was 
so  much  impressed  that  I  walked  down,  wading  through  snow 
drifts,  got  the  leading  people  together,  outlined  the  plan, 
and  the  academy  was  located  there.    I  was  called  in  1885  from 
the  pastorate  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  to  become  xoastor  at  Frank- 
lin.    I  put  in  there  eight  years,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  my  life .     It  was  a  work  of  faith  in  ways  new  and 
strange,    xhe  Lord  opened  unseen  gates  for  us,  and  money 
rained  down  upon  us,  twice  five  hundred,  and  once  one  thou- 
sand dollars . n 

"I  was  called  thence  to  be  Jield  Secretary  of  the  Sduca- 
ticnal  Society  at  Boston.     I  continued  in  that  work  two 
years,  till  my  health  failed.1' 

"Rising  from  the  borders  of  the  grave  from  rheumatic 
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Church.    Ihere  I  had  the  hardest  work  of  my  life.    She  church 
uas  about  ten  thousand  in  debt,  and  discouraged.    The  times 
were  the  hardest.    The  academy  was  worse  than  bankrupt.    2  he 
church  debt  was  paid,  the  academy  was  placed  on  tho  list  of 
the  Educational  3ocity,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  was  raised. 
Buildings  were  hired  and  furnished,  and  to  crown  all,  a 
blessed  revival  added  over  one  hundred  to  the  church  within 
a  month. 

"ITow  the  nation  on  thanksgiving  Day,  1904,  celebrates 
my  seventy-second  birthday,  and  I  bless  the  Lord  that  he 
2:as  permitted  me  to  live  a*nd  work  for  him.     Then  a  boy,  in 
1844,  I  hunted  uhe  diroy  little  village  ox  Chicago  over  for 
a  peck  of  potatoes.     I  have  seen  the  mighty  TTest  grow  up 
from  babyhood." 

"In  1857,  I  began  world  in  hiimesota;  was  once  nearly 
frozen;  once  a  horse  sank  with  me  three  times,  and  I  uas 
nearly  drowned.    I  have  had  the  bitter  with  the  sweet." 

"(Do  sum  up:     I  have  helped  to  found  two  academies;  built 
and  paid  for  ten  churches;  have  been  in  above  forty  pre- 
cious revivals,  and  I  hope  to  meet  a  thousand  souls  in 
glory.     I  now  waio  on  one  hitxier  snore  among  my  flowers, 
adorning  Beulah  land,  making  it  prophetic  of  the  glory  be- 
yond. 

"Yours 

"C.  S.  Harrison." 
IJir.  ;:arrison  records  that  since  1870  he  has  -published 
die  ii.oj.-L owing  uooics  ano.  pampj.ij_o  i»s : 
Ehe  G-old  I-.line  in  -the  IPront  Yard, 
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Manual  on  the  Peony, 

Ilanual  on  the  Phlox, 

Manual  on  the  Iris , 

Che  Evergreen  and  How  to  Grow  Them, 

The  Extinguished  Minister, 

Tanglefoot  Theology  Sermon. 

At  the  end  of  his  booklet,  "How  to  become  an  Extinguished 
I.Iinister , 11  Mr,  karris on  gives  a  sort  of  farewell  to  the 
world,  at  the  same  time  reserving  the  privilge  of  living  a 
little  longer  in  it.- 

'Triting  from  Excelsior.  Springs,  Lisa  our  i ,  January  2d, 
ltll,  he  says:     "I  have  been  here  several  weeks  tailing  treat- 
ment for  my  old  enemy,  eke  rheumatism*    xwice  I  have  had 
rheumatic  fever,  and  felt  it  coming  on  again.     I  came  here  to 
throw  it  off,  and  in  the  meantime  finish  this  little  book. 
God' only  ±mows  ..vat  is  oeiore  me  •     ^:ie  menace  01  disease  and 
pain  of  a  long  illness  to  weary  my  friends  is  something  to 
be  dreaded.     I  have  no  sympathy  v:itii  the  prayer,   'Deliver  us 
from  sudden  deatii.      Sucn  to  me  would  be  Heaven  s  Treat  est 
blessing. 

"I  am  waiting  at  the  river.         times  I  "hear  the  distant 
oar  of  the  boatman  while  I  linger  on  the  hither  shore.  Oh, 
that  some  sweet  day  in  June  the  summons  would  come  when  my 
beloved  flowers  could  attend  'iky  funeral.     Cover  my  grave 
with  them.     I  am  all  the  while  receiving  kind  letters  from 
distant  friends,  some  of  whom  I  have  never  seen,  thanking  me 
for  my  efforts  of  brain  and  pen. 
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"For  years  I  have  stood  on  the  margin  of  the  two  rrorlds , 
trying  to  make  one  prophetic  of  the  other." 

"I  look  down  to  the  fixture,  and  lol     a  new  earth--not 
sombre  or  gloomy,  hut  transfigured,  with  a  glory  ixuknown  "be- 
fore •    She  efforts,  of  men  in  landscape  and  garden  will  match 
'the  "beauty  of  thjj  Lord1.    The  vast,  unused,  neglected  capital, 
lying  dormant  through  the  ages  '"ill  he  developed.    Lien,  women, 
and  children,  v:ill  revel  in  delights  their  parents  never  ime;7. 
Places  now  desolate  and  dreary  will  "be  transformed  into  gar- 
dens of  delight.    Around  all  our  horizons  are  waiting  armies 
of  flowers ,  shrubs  and  trees  of  rarest  beauty,  ready  to  enter 
our  gates  and  glorify  the  home  and  honor  it  as  the  abode  of 
immortals ,  standing  guarc  arou.no.  it  as  clouds  of  amber  and 
amethyst,  opal,  and  gold,  stand  sentinel  at  the  portals  of 
the  retiring  day. 

Somecimo ,  I  rrant  go  come  oac.-n.  I  shall  hope  that  some 
thread  I  have  spun  rill  he  woven  into  that  woof  of  splendor 
which  will  adorn  and  glorify  the  earth." 

1  X  was  corn  in  l£o2 .     ..T_a c  ciiange s  I  .iave  seen.    This  old 
earth  has  awakened  from  it  millenniums  of  slumber.     Steam  and 
lightening  have  been  tamed  to  he  the  hu$ble  servants  of  men. 
me  oootled  heat  of  cue  ages  turns  winder  into  summer,  The 
on  team  gives  place  to  flying  palaces.    There  the  log  house 
stood,  you  find  a  mansion  with  all  modern  conveniences." 

"Something  tells  me  I  cannot  grow  old.    Though -the  old 
framework  is  crumbling,  it  seems  as  if  the  freslrness  of  youth, 
of  eternal  youth,  were  coming  to  my  soul.    There  is  no  old  a-:e 
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up  there.  'I  shall  tie  satisfied  vflxm  I  awake  in  thy  like- 
ness.'    I  shall  live  as  long  as  my  Father  lives.  life 


has  onl~~  begun.     I  '^ave  se' 


"Cxiere  I  siiall  be  ready  for  the  service  of  the  eons. 

"2hen  I  shall  understand  the  mystery  of  the  mission  of 
all  earth' 9  grandeur  and  loveliness.    TThen  I  t'-ink  o~  tha 
earth's  adornment,  I  feel  my  soul's  wings  growing  for  a 
flight  for  a  flight  in  its  native  air— the  air  of  heaven." 


c 

1 


Seventeenth  sketch, 

Edwin  S.  Eill. 

Edwin  Sidney  Eill  ma  born  in  Takeman,  Ohio,  December  2 
1837. 

fhen  he  came  to  Sabor  ":ith  his  people  in  1855,  lie  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age.    Almost  at  once  he  fell  in  witl 
JOiin  _>rown,  and,  uo  some  cegree,  was  oapoised  with  his  spiri 
He  early  had  a  -position  on  the  Underground  Railway.     0  this 
he  says: 

"Tabor  was  an  important  station  on  the  Underground  Hail- 
road,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  act  often  as  conductor,  driv- 
ing from  labor  to  Lewis,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles;  also  to 
rescue  parties,  and  the  repelling  of  an  invasion  of  I ova  by 
men  from  Nebraska  for  the  recovery  of  two  fugitives.  This 
was  done  with  the  use  of  John  Brown' s  guns,'" 

Father  Cold,  of  Tabor,  amplifies  the  story  and  gives 
some  particulars,  in  his  "Reminiscences."'   He  writes  as 
follows: 

"Early  in  llarch  of  1860,  four  negroes  from  the  Indian 
(Territory  made  their  appearance  in  'labor  in  the  eager  search 
for  personal  liberty.    In  the  people  of  (Tabby  they  found  sym 

"Dathoti  C   f  ri  G "ndf?  -      A  nnvfir'ftfl   ■nrnr-ri'n  r-po   -i-,-»mr-i  ^e*r\    n-nrl   +"!-•£»  -FNmv? 


oives  7*ere  started  for  Lewis.    At  Silver  Greek,  the  charac- 
ter of"  the  load  was  discovered.    (The  wagon  was  permitted  to 
proceed  on  its  way,  but  some  pro-slavery  persons  procured 
papers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  vicinity,  and  with 
a  posse  on  horseback  pursued  and  overtook  the  wagon,  and 
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arrested  the  conductors ,  and  took  from  them  the  slaves, 
turning  over  the  white  men  to  be  tried  "before  Scuire  Cramer. 


the  trial.    Among  others  present  at  the  trial  were  3.  3,  Hill, 
G-eorge  hunter,  3.  Avery,  etc.'1    later  the  negroes  v:ere  locat- 
ed at  the  house  of  one  Joe  Foster,  two  miles  away.     "llr.  Hill 
and  G  orge  hunter  were  sent  to  take  a  position  in  the  brush 
near  the  house  designated  where  they  could  observe  what  was 
going  on.    j-iie  ground  was  covereo.  ,.i  on  snuv/«     l  x  was  a  ex  ear 
cold,  frosty  night.    There  never  was  a  brighter  moon  light 
night  than  that  was.    A  wagon  drawn  by  four  horses  was  brought 
out.    They  saw  the  slaves  loaded  into  the  wagon,  and  watched, 
until  they  got  fairly  started  on  their  way,  and  marked  the 
roe.d  they  took.    Then  hastened  back  to  report.    They  reached 
the  squires  just  as  the  trial  closed,  anc 

released,  they  piled  into  two  sleds  and  gave  chase.  Though 
behind  the  wagon  miles  in  distance  and  hours  in  time,  they 
struck  the  trail,  followed  on,  and  pressed  their  steeds  on 
to  do  their  best,  passing  down  on  the  west  side  of  the  TTest 
Nishnabotana  to  White  Oloiid,  -"here  they  stopped  to  incuire, 
and  learned  that  the  wagon  had  passed  their  not  long  before 
and  crossed  the  river.    This  was  the  first  real  assurance 
that  they  were  on  the  right  track,  and  greatly  encouraged 
the  pursuers.     The  wagon  led  on  down  the  river  bottom  on  the 
east  side,  and  after  a  time  was  seen  on  a  distant  rise.  Cn 
pres 

cm  *i  T. 

the  early  dawn  of  morning.     One  of  the  sleds  sti 


and  doubled  up  the  leaders  of  the  7/agon  team,  and  the  ooher 
closed  up  behind  and  forcing  obedience  to  the  simultaneous 
shout ,  'Haiti'    while  all  except  the  drivers  leaped  from 
the  sleds,  each  drawing  a  sled  staho  for  v;ant  of  a  better 
weapon,  surrounded  the  wagon,  and  in  the  attitude  of  talcing 
aim  demanded  a  surrender,  and  surrender  they  did.    xill  were 
rec'uireo.  to  A'O  to  Caoor.     *hey  cane  in  and  sto'v^ed  a*c  Oi_e 
hotel,  where  they  warmed  up,  after  an  all  night's  cold 
ride,    Breakfast  was  soon  ready  for  all  the  company,  but 
the  pro-slavery  party  objected  to  eating  with  niggers — de- 
clared that  they  were  not  used  to  that,  and  did  not  propose 
to  begin  now.     "Oh,  wall,"  said  the  landlord,  "you  needn't". 
You  can  sit  down  and  eat,  and  the  others  can  eat  afterwards." 
2hey  sat  down  to  breahfast,  and  by  the  time  they  were  through 
the  fugitives'  were  well  started  on  their  way  to  freedom, 
and  the  kidnappers  saw  them  no  more. 

"As  the  fugitives  had  made  their  erscape ,  and  were  gone, 
there  was  nothing'  further  to  be  done  but  to  send  the  pro- 
slavery  captives  to  their  respective  homes,    rhis  was  ac- 
cording!:  done  by  escorting  such  of  them  to  their  residences 
as  had  no  teams  of  their  own  to  convey  them  there."  >. 

In  a  little  autobiographical  sketch  which  brother  Eill 
furnished  me  when  I  was  writing  my  "Pilgrims  to  Iowa,"  he 
says: 

"I  studied  in  Eahor  from  1857  to  1861,  when  I  went  into 
the  army  enlisting  in  Company  A«  Irourth  Iowa  Infantry,  in 
which  I  served  four  years  and  one  month,  serving  the  last 
part  of  the  war  as  first  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  Company. 


! 
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I  was  in  all  "the  "battles  of  the  regiment  from  Pea  ?vidge, 
in  1662,  to  Bentonville,  Forth  Carolina,  in  1865,  after  the 
march  with  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  winding  up 
with  the  Grand  Review  at  TTashington,  in  186G. 

"I  tool:  charge  of  the  churches  at  Grove  Oity  and  Sxira, 
preaching  alternate  Sundays  in  each,  and  also  at  Morrison's 
Grove  and  Oakfield  in  the  afternoons. 

"In  1869,  the  Atlantic  church  was  organized  and  G^ove 
City  was  merged  into  it.  hhe  rest  of  the  story  is  pretty 
familiar  to  you." 

I  have  often  had  a  good  laugh  over  one  incident  in 
Brother's  hill  soldiering,  of  which  he  has  told  me  a  number 
of  times,    he ,  with  others,  was  lying  in  the  trenches  at 
Viols burg,  it  was  a  hot,  July  day.    i'he  trenches  were  shal- 
low—scarcely deep  enough  to  protect  them  from  the  sharp- 
shooters, who  would  shatter  an  elbow  if  it  was  lifted  from 
the  body;  and  fill  a  hat  with  bullets  if  it  was  put  up  on 
a  bayonet ,  as  the  boys  often  did  for  fun.    ETeart  to  Brother 
Hill  in  the  trenches  lay  a  great  fat  man,  who  was  scarcely 
able,  on  account  of    his  size,  to  protect  himself  from  the 
shots  of  the  enemy.    Brother  Eill  says  that  man  lay  there 
by  the  hour,  cursing  the  rebels;  and  he  said  'I  never 
heard  anything  in  my  life  that  sounded  so  sweet.     I  didn't 
exactly  want  to  say  those  things  myself,  but  they  seemed 
to  be  very  appropriate  under  the  circumstances;  and  I 
learned  then  and  there  the  signaf icance ,  and,  under  some 
circumstances ,  the  appropriateness  of  the  imprecatory 
"osaxms  •  . 


"She  Pilgrims  of  Iowa  puts  the  life  story  o£  Brother 
Hill  into  the  following  paragraph: 

f j  .  "Ur#  Bill  was  one  of  the  seventeen  students  of  the  first 
year  of  'labor  Academy,  and  was  still  there;  at  the  "breaking 
out  of  the  war,    Enlisting  in  the  fourth  Iowa  Infantry,  and 
engaging  in  all  its  "battles,  this  swarthy ,  wiry  youth  came 
up  from  the  trenches  of  Vicksburg  and  from  other  grim  ex- 
periences of  the  war,  uo  enlist  in  a  longer  and  more  stren- 
uous campaign,  staying  "by  the  guns  at  Atlantic  (incorpora- 
ting Grove  Gityt  for  forty  years,  one  of  the  most  "brilliant 
soldiers  that  ever  battled  for  h|s  country  and  for  the 
kingdom  of  C-od. " 

In  this  his  only  pastorate,  he  officiated  at  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  weddings  and  about  two  thousand  funerals 
and  left  the  chinch  with  a  membership  of  three  hundred  and 
thre  e • 

Hr,  hill  was  ordained  March  2C ,  186V.    £he  occasion  is 
reported  in  the  Fews-letter  for  June,  1867,  as  follows: 

£23> •  xj dTt .' cl r d  S,  -_ill  was  ordainoo.  go  u-.e  ivorx  Oj.  bhe  gos— 
pel  ministry  at  Grove  City,  Qaaa  county,  on  harch,  the  26th 
1867,  by  an  ecclesiastical  council.     Introductory  services 
by  xlev,  my* t  Sheets ,  oi  the  i.ie  cho&iso  .iipiscopal  Oiiurcnj  ser— 
mon  by  P.ev.  J.  JJ.  Sands,  of  ^uincy;  ordaining  prayer  by 
Hev.  Reuben  Gaylord;  charge  to  the  pastor  by  hev.  0.  77«_ 
Oooleyj  right  hand  of  xollows_iip  oy  Aev#  John  Toddj  address 
to  the  people  by  hev,  J,  B,  Ohase;  benediction  by  the  can- 
didate.   Brother  hill  has  been  ministering  to  the  churches 
of  Groove  Oity  and  3xira;  both  churches  have  been  refreshed, 
and  their  numbers  doubled  under  his  labors. 
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7e  get  a  few  glimpses  of  Brother  Kill  in  his  Atlantic 
field  in  his  reports  to  the  Home  MlMioaary  Society.  Che 
first  published,  in  October  of  1869  Is  as  follows: 

"To- day  closes  the  third  year  of  my  labors  in  this  re- 
gion.    Wk&f  have  been  years  of  toil  and  trial,  of  hope  and 
discouragement,  of  jey  and  sorrow,  yet  I  hope  they  have  not 
been  fruitless  in  the  sight  of  the  Uaster.    During  the  tine, 
I  have  preached  more  or  less  regularly,  in  six  places,  and 
occasionally  in  as  many  more.     I  have  held  four  protracted 
meetings,  in  which  I  have  witnessed  about  sixty-rfive  hope- 
ful conversions,  and  have  received  into  churches  sixty- 
eight,  over  fifty  of  whom  were  received  on  profession  of 
their  faith  in  Christ. 

"L1y  commission  for  the  last  year  for  Grove  City;  but 
Atlantic,  on  the  Chicago,  Hock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R. , 
three  miles  from  Grove  City,  having  draT,.n  off  the  princi- 
pal pas?t  of  its  people  and  all  the  business,  it  seemed 
oest  co  maxe  Atlantic 3 oxe  center  of  laoor.    A  church  of 
eight  members  was  organised  in  April.     It  now  numbers  fif- 
teen, with  ten  or  twelve  to  unite  one  week  from  next  Sabbath 

"We  have  in  course  of  erection  a  house  of  worship  thirty 
two  by  forty-six  feet,  witha  tower  ten  feet  square  on  the 
corner.     The  building  is  inclosed  and  painted,  and  we  hope 
to  have  it  ready  for  occupation  by  the  middle  of  August;  we 
held  service  in  it  on  the  Fourth  of  July.*?-' 

:,We  have  a  population  of  about  twelve  hundred.  Elne 
months  ago,  the  prairie,  where  .Atlantic  now  stands,  was  un- 
broken.   The  first  house  was  built  in  September.    Now  there 
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are  over  two  hundred  buildings.    Che  growth  of  the  place  has 
averaged  more  than  a  house  per  day  for  the  last  five  months } 
and  the  work  is  going  on  now  faster  than  ever  before.  Tte 
shall  probably  have  to  ash  help  from  your  Society  for  this 
year,  after  which  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  go  alone.  Che 
people  are  all  building  this  year  (there  not  being  a  house 
in  toun  a  year  old),  and  they  feel  poor,  but  seem  ready 
to  work  and  give  up  to  the  measure  of  their  ability.  T7ith 
the  blessing  of  the  Ilaster,  I  think*  we  may  hope  for  a  work 
here  which  will  tell  powerfully  for  good  in  all  this  region." 

The  home  Missionary  for  February  1870  furnishes  the 
following  note : 

"ATLAF2IC ,  I(X7A***This  new  town,  at  the  age  of  eleven  months, 
was  made  the  seat  of  Oass  oounty,  and  found  by  actual  census 
to  contain  1,028  inhabitants — a  large  proportion  being  New 
England  people ,  but  too  often  careless  of  their  church  let- 
ters, and  waiting  to  be  hunted  up.    Che  church  under  He v. 
Si  3.  Hill's  care  has  completed  and  partly  furnished  a 
house  of  worship,  with  a  small  debt,  in  payment  of  which 
they  need  help.;r 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  there  is  another  note, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"Hev.  3.  3.  ..ill,  of  Atlantic,  Oass  county,  reports  the 
completion  of  the  church  building,  with  bell,  organ, and 
everything  in  working  order;  thirty  substantial  members,  a 
congregation  of  one .hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  hope  for  still  better  thir.;;s." 

In  Octooer  of  1G7j,  Lit •  ..  ill  venor.res  to  send  in  to  the 
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Society  a  farewell  message  which  is  as  follows; 

"She  early  months  of  the  year  were  marked  by  a  precious 
revival  among  us,  which,  though  not  including  large  aumbers, 
has  helped  us  not  a  little.    7e  held  meetings  for  iSour  weeks, 
every  afternoon  and  evening,  and  received  eleven  as  the  re- 
sult,   '2i.e  church  is  also  much  ouiciiened,  and  I  hope  will 
hold  out  so  during  the  year.     Our  Sabbath  school  is  still  a 
center  of  interest ,  and  we  have  four  prayer  meetings  a 
weex ,  all  ".:e±l  a u e nee d . 

"7e  have  received  during  the  year  nineteon  members,  and 
have  lost  one  by  death,  leaving  ouaz  number  at  present  fifty- 
t__ree.    7fe  ^.ave  raised  over  ,,51,000,  and  the  cnurch  is  out  of 
debt.     IText  year  we  hope  to  go  alone." 

In  a  more  recent  communication,  Hr.  Eill  writes  as 
follows: 

T,2o-day  closes  my  sixth  year  of  service  under  your  aus- 
pices.   Uq  propose  to  make  this  seventh  a  jubilee  year  and 
try  o o  go  alone.    -uiie  cnurc-ii  nas  noo  so  vogog.,  but  tiie  mat- 
ter has  been  discussed  and  I  feci  confident  such  will  be  the 
result.     I  hope  we  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  pay  back  in- 
to the  treasury  of  the  American  Home  Llissionary  Society  more 
than  we  have  drawn  from  it.u 

"I  have  assisted  in  the  organization  of  five  churches  in 
this  region,  and  without  your  aid  they  could  not  have  had 
nope  enougn  or  supporoing  preacning  to  warrant  an  organisa- 
tion.   As  it  is,  they. are  growing  and  promise  in  tiae  to  go 
alone  and  then  he lp  others.     I  shall  always  remember  the 
years  of  home  llissionary  life  as  very  precious  ones,  and 
shall  always  find  a  place  in  my  prayers  and  laobors  for 
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'The  Hither  of  Churches.1" 

1e  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  the  church  voted  to  go 
alone.     The  people  were  accustomed,  to  carry  out  the  wishes  o: 
their  pastor.     Of  course,  this  was  hr.  Hill's  last  report  to 
the  Home  U^ssionary.    Prom  this  time  we  hear  hut  little  from 
him,  though  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  him.    he  did  not  write 
for  the  Advance,    lie  wrote  no  books.    But  .few  of  his  pro- 
ductions were  published,    he  wrote  and  wrought  almost  en- 
tirely lor  xii s  own  people  and  for  his  Associauion,  &'G&'oe 
and  local." 

He  almost  never  missed  a  meotinr,1  of  either  one  of 
these  do  die  s.    At  tJssix  gja'cue  rings ,  ne  reads  many  papers 
which  werr  always  interesting  and  brilliant,  and  listened 
to  with  pleasure. 

In  1885 ,  he  was  the  preacher  of  the  Genaxal  Association; 
and  in  1GS8,  he  was  chosen  moderator. 

For  nearly  forty  years  ~"e  wrote,  "tLill,  of  Atlantic," 
TTe  called  him,  "She  Everlasting  Eill,"  of  him  we  said 
"Hen  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  hill  goes  on  forever." 

Some  oi  Giie  incidencs  or  "cnis  erccended  pastora'oe  ":ero 
recorded  in  Congregational  Iowa.    A  notable  occasion'was 
the  dedication  of  Atlantic's  second  house  of  worship,  De- 
cemoer  lb,  18CI  •    .The  report  of  ic  (January,  1890)  is, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

"This  is  the  Atlantic  church  as  it  loohs  today — some- 
thing of  an  improvement  upon  the  old  building.    rDhe  walls  ar< 
of  brick.    The  inside  wood  finishings  are  of  Arkansas  yellow 
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pins    oiled.    Chere  are  seats— —  o*ocra  chairs— -in  L-he  audi- 
torium, for  tri-ree  hundred  and  fifty-four  people,  and  there 
are  two  hundred  chairs  in  the  lecture  room.    Che  parlor  can 
be  made  a  "oart  of  the  auditorium.     Clienew  "building  stands 
■".There  the  old  one  stood.    Che  old  bell  which  did  service 
when  the  church  was  dedicated  some  twenty  years  ago,  new 
swings  in  the  new  church  tower.    Che  cost  of  the  building 
with  furnishings  is  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
brother  hill  was  assisted  in  the  services  of  dedication 
by  the  pastors  of  the  Atlantic  churches  and  by  Pres.  Brooks, 
Brother  Clark,  of  lewis,  and  Brother  Ohilds,  of  ]£hita.  The 
pastor  preached  the  sermon  from  the  tert  T1!7ill  God  in  very 
deed  dwell  with  man  upon  the  earth?'*  *  *  *  *  *  Is  God  es- 
pecially to  be  found  in  the  house  we  build  and  dedicate  to 
him?    He  was  in  the  temple,  is  he  equally  present  in  our 
christian  churches?    Are  there  better  places  for  worship 
than  our  homes  or  the  hills,  or  the  groves,  or  a  rock  be- 
side the  sea?    7e  keep  building  them.     Chere  must  be  some 
reason  for  it.    7e  have  just  built  this.    7e  rose  up  to 
build,  and  finished  before  we  sat  down.    Let  us  answer  the 
general  question  by  the  particular  one.    77hy  we  built . 
1.     r.ezdu  to  our  homes,  the  holiest  associations  of  our  lives 
are  connected  with  the  house  of  God.    Che re  is  some  house,  it 
may  be  a  school  house,  a  log  church,  a  plain  country  meeting 
house,  or   ..ore  ambit  ions  village  church  whose  picture  remains 
among  the  store  of  childhood's  remembrances,  hallowed  and 
xull  of  inspiration.    .Let  your  minds  run  back  to-day,  to  thos 
things  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  words.     Che  sermons,  the 
singing,  the  faces  of  the  ministers,  the  funerals    and  es- 


pecially  the  father  and  the  mot&ar  who  led  you  there,  gone 
perhaps  to  glory  now,  all  come  back  like  a  wave,  wafted  by 
angel's  wings,  flooding  the  soul  with  thoughts  that  take 
hold  en  eternity.    liany  of  this  congregation  need  to  go  back 
no  further  than  to  our  own  church  torn  down  a  half  a  year 
ago  to  make  room  for  this  one.    That  a  blessed  old  house  it 
was.    i*any  ox  you  rememoer  i*c  as  your  birth  place  into  the 
christian  manhood  in  Christ.     It  was  cracked  and  broken,  but 
the  seams  in  the  wall  we  thought  of  gently,  as  we  do  of  the 
wrmiij.es  oiiati  come  inuo  oiie  races  oi  xkose  wo  love,  tnrough 
their  care  for  us. 

2.     It  rras  too  small.    Tie  built  as  well  as  7/e  could  in  our 
day. Ox  small  things.    G-od  prospered  us  until  we  outgrew  the 
narrov  walls. 

5.     It  was  too  cheap  to  express  the  consecration  of  our  need 
to  the  worship  of  G-od.    TJe  were  dwelling  in  houses  of  cedar 
and  the  Ark  was  withing  curtains ,.  or  rather  within  barn 
bossds,  we  were  not  witnessing  to  the  world  that  we  felt 
that  uhe  gold  and  silver  are  the  lord's.     In  its  churches, 
our  city  was  behind  its  neighbors.     Cur  churches  -.ere  be- 
hind other  public  buildings.    Te  wanted  more  room  and  bet- 
ter room,  and  it  seems  to  me  from  the  way  tilings  have  gone, 
God  wanted  us  to  have  this  house, 
how  we  have  built. 

j. .     ,«  — ctvt/  uuixu  oil  a.  ui Ocu  j. ouncia o x on •     ;/e  nave  le u 
the  spire  point  to  Heaven,  but  we  waftt  the  walls  to  rest 
squarely  on  the  earth.    We  are  a  broad  church,    ihis  socie- 
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even  though,  every  sister  has  a  name  of  iier  own. 

2.  We  have  built  low.    Some  of  you,  perhaps  have  heard 
of  this  before.    Tie  are  a  low  church.    Tie  believe  in  the 
apostolic  succession  of  apostolic  faith  and  spirit.    We  are 
all  priests.    Cur  ministers  are  all  shepherds  or  bishops,  if 
you  like  the 'word  better  as  a  garment  for  the  same  thought. 

3.  le  have  built  honestly.     I  don't  thin!:  there  is  a 
bad  board  in  the  building,  nor  a  very  bad  brick  in  a  place 
whcich  needs  a  better  one.     I  think  it  is  an  honest  building, 
from  the  bottom  brick  to  the  ball  on  the  top  of  the  spire. 

4.  le  have  built  extensively.    Tie  waited  to  begin  until 
Tie  thought  we  could  build  a  house  that  vrould  meet  our  needs 
for  many  years,    "his  house  will  outlast  a  good  many  of  us. 
It  "/ill  still  be  new  when  'this  house  of  our  tabernacle  shall 
be  dissolved,'    and  we  shall  enter  the  building  of  God,  the 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.     Some  of 
us  will  have  come  here  before  long,  to  halt  a  little  on  our 
way  to  the  grave.     I  tliink  we  have  not  built  too  expensively. 
77e  can  pay  for  it.    We  are  better  able  to  pay  for  this  than 
those  who  built  the  old  .uouse  were  to  pay  for  that.  I'hey 
paid  it,  and  there  are  some  here  to-day  who  know  how  it  was 
done . 11 

^.iioer  "ui'.e  discourse,  Pres.  .Brooks  stooo.  up  *jo  oell  "one 
people  he:;  it  could  be  dona  again.    He  had  it  all  figured  out 
on  a  blackboard.    He  called  for  j3500,  and  got  it  all  .and 
"Cwo  iiuiicire &  doixars  more. 

She  follov.:ed  the  formal  act  of  dedication,    The  exer- 
cises concluded  with  the  singing  of  the  following  hymn  written 
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for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  hill: 

Tune :  -  -  "Home  3wee  t  home .  " 
Cur  Pat her  in  heaven,  0,  hear  this  our  prayer; 
Liake  this  house  Shy  dwelling,  Thy  treasure  and  care; 
0,  meet  with  Thy  children  as  hither  they  come, 
vThere  the  child  meets  its  Father ^  the  soul  is  at  home. 

Chorus : — 

home,  £ome;  glad,  dear  home 
TThere  God  meets  Sig  children 
The  soul  finds  its  home. 

Eere  oft  may  thy  ransomed  ones  lovingly  meet, 
T7ith  Christ  in  their  midst,  while  they  learn  at 
His  feet; 

In  fellowship  holy  the  soul  finds  its  home 
A  joy  like  the  glory  when  Jesus  shall  come. 

Chorus : 

Eere  wandering  spirits,  estranged  from  their  Cod, 
Then  weary  and  sin-sick  and  dreading  the  rod, 
Beholding  the  peace  of  Thy  children  may  come , 
And  wandering  end  where  the  soul  finds  its  home. 

Chorus : — 

A  few  of  Brother  hill's  ^.ssociational  papers  were  pu¥^ 
lished  in  Congregational  Iowa.     In  October  of  1889,  we  find 
an  article  on  "Periaanent  Pastorates/'    Eo  one  in  Iowa  had  a 
better  right  to  speak  on  this  tueme.     jome  of  the  points  and 
paragraphs  of  the  article  are.  as  follows: 

"Let  us  begin  "by  assuming,  first,  that  £he  involuntary , 
precarious  itineracy  which  we-  have  made  a  custom  without 
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making  it  a  system,  suits  nobody." 

"Second,  that  the  brief  terms  of  pastoral  office  among 
us,  however  accounted,  for,  is  in  itself,  neither  to  our  ad- 
vantage, nor  our  credit." 

i.i-iru,  Giia*c  oi.o  .Lixe  ion^.  oas uoraue  is  one  nigjiOS"u 
ideal." 

"Fourth,  making  allowance  for  human  infirmities,  and 
conditions ,that  can  "oe  neither  controlled  or  ignored,  we 
may  insist  upon,  longer  pastorates,  carefully  "begun,  and  end- 
ed only  for  obvious  and  honorable  reasons." 

"How  may  we  secure  this  last  object,  aiming  all  the 
while  at  the  higher  ideal?" 

"She  first  point  is  to  be  sure  that  we  want  it.  Have 
we  gone  as  far  as  that?    Do  our  ministers  desire  and  plan 
for  permanence  in  their  settlements?    Does  the  average  young 
minister  seel:  a  field  in  which  to  spend  his  life?    Do  even 
a  fair  minority  of  them  ask  that  ordination  be  installation, 
with  a  view  to  staying?    Do  otir  seminaries  hold  up  the  life- 
pastorate  as  the  ideal?    Do  not  our  churches  feel  that  when 
they  ordain  a  bright  young  man  they  cannot  keep  him  very 
long?  .  5) hey  feel  that  he  is  taking  them  to  practice  cn.  They 
know  that  the  theological  professor  who  recommended  him  to 
them  is  watching  for  a  chance  to  recommend  him  to  a  richer 
church  in  a  bigger  town.    Ee  expects  to  outgrow  them. 

"Do  the  churches  ask  for  ministers  Whom  they  can  keep  as 
long  as  they  live?    A  good  woman  lately  said,   'I  belive  I  wil! 
never  try  to  like  another  minister;  they  leave  as:  soon  as  we 


come  to  know  and  love  them. 1     She  voiced  a  growing"  sentiment 
in  our  churches.    Do  our  ministers  and  churches  seek  this 
which  has  been  set  up  as  the  ideal?    Che  re  is  no  sense  in 
asking  how  to  do  a  thing;  wh  have  no  intention  of  doing. 

"In  a  general  way:  if  we  had  more  ministers  of  the  sort 
people  like  to  keep;  and  more  churches  of  the  kind  ministers 
JLij-ie  "Go  s  cay  wxxn ■  we  shoujlcl.  nave  a  good,  s^aro  in  "u_io  ma'ccor. 
The  facts  in  this  respect  are  the  first  great  obstacle." 

"It  is  not  "ell  for  a  minister  to  be  or  seem  to  be  too 
anwious  about  staying:.     The  very  sweetest  tilings  when  they 
get  sticky  we  want  to'  wash  off.  A  sticky  preacher  is  as  poor 
a  stayer  as  a  slippery  one.    Ee  may  say  'I  want  to  stay  here 
as  long  as  it  is  best,  and  v:hen  it  ceaseth  to  be  best,  I  want 
to  be  among  the  first  to  find  it  out.1     If  he  builds  a  house, 
he  takes  his  own    risk,  and  does  not  let  it  hinder  him  from 
going  when  it  is  oime  to  go.    I he  fact  that  he  is  willing  to 
go  if  it  is  best,  helps  the  people  to  want  him  to  skay. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  stands  with  his  wings 
spread,  who  talks  about  changing  fields,  is  always  ready  to 
leave  his  pulpit  empty  to  supply  for  a  strong  church  which  is 
seeking  a  pastor,  and  occasionally  resigns  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple to  terms,  will  get  a  chance  to  move.    A  pastor  should 
resign  only  upon  mature,  careful  thought;  searching  his  own 
heart  for  the  real  motive,  and  when  he  resigns,  he  ought  to- 
go-~sub ject  always  to  the  advice  of  a  council.    Let  him  sit 
down  in  the  shadow  of  calvary  before  giving  the  notice  of 

as  is  sometimes  done.     Ihe  relation  must  be  frank  and'  fraternal 
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and  kind,  or  it  wfll  never  keep  nor  be  worth  keeping.    Let  tl 
ninister  he  as  little  as  possible  an  official,  and  as  much 
as  possible  a  orouher  and  iriend.     If  a  minister  would  have 
friends,  he  must  show  himself  friendly,    let  him  make  every 
member  of  his'  cjhuttah  and  congregation  his  personal  friend, 
and  n©  wtLII  noc  move  very  of'cen. 

,TT2iere  are  churches  to  which  it  is  a  great  misfortune 
for  a  young  minister  to  be  called.     They  suck  his  blood, 
quench  his  seal,  rob  the  pastoral  office  of  all  its  ideal  at- 
tractions, dry  up  the  dew  of  his  youth,  and  he  goes  sad  and 
lame  all  the  rest  of  his  life.     If  he  is  not  wise  and  kind, 
and  christian,  and  tough,  he  never  gets  over    the  effects  of 
that  first  experience.    It  is  painfully  unnecessary  to 
describe  that  field  in  detail,    loo  many  ministers  buried 
too  much  of  the  joy  of  their  lives  in  it." 

"There  is  another  sort  of  a  church.    They  take  the  young 
minister  to  bring  up.    They  make  the  best  of  kirn,  and  en- 
courage him  to  make  the  best  of  himself.    They  show  by  smiles 
and  special  hand-clasps,  and  sometimes  by  words  that  they 
appreciate  his  work.    3y  social  courtesies  they  let  him  feel 
that  they  appreciate  him  as  a  person  and  a  friend. 

%  ha  is  human,  and  let  him  live  his  own  personal  life, 
know  that  human  ties  have  hi  tolling- rings  in  his  heart,  and  if 
sometimes  his  private  experiences  flavor  his  message  from  the 
lord,  they  are  considerate  and  kind.    3ven  if  the  tears  of 
his  private  griefs  drip  into  the  cup  he  draws  for  them  from 
the  wells  of  salvation,  they  will  remember  that  God's  word 

^.must  come  through  his  heart  on  -its  way  to  them,  and  if  they 
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have  fou&d  out  that  his  heart  is  manly  and  kino.,  they  will 
like  it  all  the  better. 

'If  his  life  is  gla$,  Ane  heavy-hearted  rejoice  that  he 
has  not  had  to  learn  "by  experience  how  -co  reach  them.  £hey 
know,  in  the  matter  of  visiting,  that  he  is  not  ubiquitous , 
and  in  this  respect  only  a  man.     If  he  Heaves  tliat  field, 
he  will  always  look  "back  to  it  as  a  bright,  warm  spot,  a 
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to  make  him  a  wise,  kind  able,  and  joyful  preacher  and  pastor 
IJany  of  our  c2ian."es  come  from  mere  restlessness.     ihe  lack  of 
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to  change  a  for  the  mere  sake  of  change,    -his  restlessness 
leads  to  a  habit ,  a  chronic  ecclesiastical  itch  that  must 
scratch' or  run  away,  * 

"Again,  churches  are  looking  for  perfection,  rather  than 
make  the  "best  of  the  imperfect.     'Our  preacher  is  not  per- 
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At  least,  the  men  we  don't  know,  have  no  faults,  in  so  far 
as  we  know.    (The  parishes  we  have  not  heard  ah  out  have  no 
unpleasant  features  that  \o  have  heard  oh.    perfect  preachers 
are  not  very  thick;  we  generally  find  the  most  of  them  a  gooc 
way  off,  or  perhaps  find  them  out  a,fter  they  go  to  heaven. 
Only  love,  the  bond  of  perfectness,  can  help  over  the  hard 
places  that  are  found  in  every  field.  ' 

"What  can  be  done  in  a  general  way  to  promote  a  desi-? 
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some  men;  lay  all  hands  effectively  on  the  kind  of  men  who. 
are  likely  to  be  a  success. " 

"2.    If  we  have  laid  hands  on  the  wrong  man,  take  them 
off.    Let  dismissing  councils  consider  in  certain  cases,  if 
they  should  not  advise  the  man  to  change  his  calling.  Justice 
\jO  the  cause ,  "to  ciie  churcncs ,   uO  "die  attractiveness  •  ox  tue 
ministry,  and  to  the  nan  himself,  require  that  dismission 
from  the  ministry  should  follow  conclusive  proofl  of  unfit- 
ness for  it.     If  a  man  has  got  in  where  he  does  not  belong, 
he  ought  to  get  out.     If  a  man  jias  the  moral  cualities  that 
fit  him  for  the  office  of  oreacher  and  -oasiror,  he  ".Till  be 
amrious  to  leave  the  work,  if  for  any  other  cause  lie  cannot 
succesd. 

n5.    Encourage  installation.    Let  the  council  inquire 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  candidate  and  the  church.    Ash  the 
can di flat e  and  the  church.    Ask  the  candidate  if  he  wants 
a  settlement,  or  only  a  church  as  a  perch  from  which  to 
rise  "co  higher  "Chings,  meaning  a  larger  cicy  and  salary. 
-a.sk"  if  the  church  has  looked  the  man  over  enough  to  feel 
that  they  want  him  as  a  permanent  fixture.    Let  the  coun- 
cil proceed  upon  the  idea  of  permanence." 

"4.     Insist  upon  the  dismissing  councils,  and  let  them, 
in  their '  findings  ,  '  tell  the  truth,  a  thing  which — tell  it 
not  in  Oath — is  not  always  done.    Let  them  tell  how  many 
pastors  the  church  has  had,  and  the  average  length  of  the 
pastorate.    Let  them  tell  how  many  fields  the  preacher  has 
had  in  his  average.    Let  these  facts,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
pertinent,  go  to  the  church,  above  all  tell  the  truth." 
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"5.    After  all  the  Question  turns  on  the  desirableness 
of  long  pastorates,     xhero  is  something  to  be  said  on  "both 
sides.     Short  pastorates  ma y  "be  made  useful  in  many  oases 
and  some  long  ones  may  "be  noted  chiefly  for  their  length; 
0Uu  Ouiiei  oiiings  oemg  aomj-Obeci,  1  c  nr.s c  oe  ciis.n.ear"GGning 
to  "be  a  yearling  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.     I  don't  believe 
anybody  likes  it." 

ing  men  out  of  the  ministry,  than  the  ministerial  vagrancy, 
of  which  they  see  so  much,  and  want  to  try  so  little.     Is  not 
this  something  like  the  ideal: 

"A  young  man,  planning  to  be  a  minister  all  his  life,  looks 
for  such  a  field  as  he  is  willing  to  work  in  as  long  as  he 
lives.    He  looks  the  people  over,  and  lets  them  look  at  him. 
i-e  brings  hcnest  credentials.    They  agree  to  go  together.  Ee 
is  ordained  pastor,  wliich  means  installation.    He  builds  a 
house  if  there  is  no  parsonage,    he  gets  a  "if e ,  if  he  is  a 
sensible  man,  and  does  not  let  the  parish  marry  her.    Ee  be- 
comes a  citizen;  takes  a  hand  in  public  affairs;  gains  the 
confidence  of  the  commimity  in  him  as  a  man*  ma,nap'es  the 
young  people;  baptizes  the  children;  and  in  time  the  children's 
children;  goes  into  the  home  of  the  people  in  times  of  joy  and 
and  sorrow;  binds  them  to  5.ira  as  a  trusted  friend*  backs  his 
sermons  oy  his  liie;  convinces  men  tnao  r.e  is  sincere  though 
sometimes  mistaken;  he  lives  down  and  corrects  his  mistakes 
where  he  made  them;  he  pleads  with  men  to  come  to  G-od*  and 
Xiieir  love  xor  wne  messenger  leads  chem  to  heed  x;he  message; 
old  men  love  him  as  a  life-long' friend;  young  men  hold  him  as 
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an  ideal  man,  in  nothing  more  unmanly  for  "being  a  minister; 
young  women  trust  him  as  a  pure ,  wiae  counsellor;  the  child- 
ren who  have  known  no  other  pastor  give  him  abundant  reve ranee. 
"He  is  exemplary  in  business;  fervent  in  soirit-  a-n-fc  f  J 

4*  9  ->■  -L  1 1 

social  gatherings  and  the  social  meetings  of  the . church;  he 
is  enjoyable  at  the  lord's  table;  he  preaches  not  at  men, 
but  to  them,  for  he  knous  them." 

nxb  gray  nans  do  not  ween  people  from  him;  there  is  no 
dead-line  in  his  paths.    Finally,  having  shored  as  well  as 
taught  the  meaning  of  a  complete,  v. -ell- rounded  christian 

life,  old  and  yeans:  oarrv  h-tm  +  «  x,ia  .     j  , 

o  oc-xj.,/  *ixw  ou  aia  res u  where  ne  has  so 

often  been  with  their  dead,    he  rests  from  his  labors  and 

needs  no  monument,  for  his  memory  is  more ■ durable  xi- 

ble .    he  S">eahs    theuA*  i\*afl    »Wa  <  r,      i  •  • 

,     ~vu.Ba.  ucau,  ana  is  a  living  nonor  for  good." 

"Alas I    Alas!    it  cannot  every  where  and  for  every  church 

and  every  preacher  thus  be  done.     Towns,  evaporate,  and  so  do 

preachers.    Changes  of  ndmiTft^nw  ~ 

.b  tJ       popuic--cion  Eiaue  oo;:er  changes  neces- 
sary,   nevertheless,  to  those  who  can  receive  it,  the  life- 

be  turned." 

In  November  of  16S3,  there  is  another  article  on  "Ghhe 
Twentieth  Century  Christianity"  which  is  in  part  as  follows: 
"That  is  the  outlooh?" 

ul.     Christianity  will  be  a  fact  in  the  twentieth  Cen- 

religion  that  is  all  true  rill  neve-"  ai«  t~ 

.in  conquer  the  world.     Is  Christianity  all 

are  not  all  true." 
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"The  full  conception  of  it  has  not  dawned  upon  the  minds 
Te  think  Christ  said  it  all;  hut  we  have  not  heard 
it  all.    God  sent  Jesus  Christ  the  last  of  all,  after  pro- 
phets and  sages  had  said  their  "best  word.    'That  they  said  in 
fragments,  he  uttered  fully.    He  gave  the  world  a  fullorbed 
creed.     It  looks  now  as  though  chris oiani oy  mignu  oe  L-a^cen 
as  the  ultimate  religion." 

"Christ's  creed  T;.:ill  never  need  revising." 
"So  love  God  and  love  men  are  the  two  i-emisp::eres  ox  a 
full-orbed  rule  of  duty.    This  is  the  source  from  which  all 
creed  thoughts  s,re  drawn.    The  great  creed-cpiarrels  of  the 
world  are  over  points  of  which  Christ  gave  no  hint.    God  will 
not  let  his  church  have  peace  until  it  goes  "back  to  the  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ." 

"Then  the  religions  of  the  world  got  together  the  other 
day  in  Chicago,  they  sought  a  world's  prayer  for  their  world 
parliament.  That  should  it  oe?  What,  but  the  prayer  the 
God-man  taught  his  disciples?  liencef orth,  by  decree  of  the 
greatest  council  of  all  tine,  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  world 
prayer.  All  godly  souls  can  use  it.  Uobody  can  improve  it. 
It  could  not  be  said  any  other  way." 

"Eow  long  will  it  take  the  world  to  get  all  the  meaning 
out  of  the  Golden  Rule?    Till  there  ever  be  a  call  for  its 
revision?      Till  there  ever  be  a  problem  in  society  so  knott 
that  this  will  not  be  the  golden  key  for  its  solution?  like 
Christ's  world  prayer,  it  cannot  be  said  any  other  r/ay.  The 
survival  of  the  fittest  gives  place  to  the  law  of  the  per- 
petual survival  of  the  eternally ■ fit . " 
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"The  3emon  on  the  Mount  grows  nevrer  and  clearer  with 
its  centuries  of  study.    Among  the  noblest  utterances  of  god- 
ly souls,  it  stands  like  liont  Blanc  among  the  Swiss  mountains; 
higher  than  all  of  them,  to  be  seen  from  the  top  of  them  all, 
white  and  changeless,  save  the  tint  of  changing  light  in 
which  it  is  seen." 

?.  "The  Sermon  of  sermons  can  never  be  out- preached:,  nor 
preached  out.     Its  apples  of  gold  have  lost  none  of  their 
luster  in  their  untarnished  picture  of  silver.     It  stands  out 
like  a  special  creation  thrown  off  from  the  light  of  heaven. 
It  needs  no  revision.     There  was  no  other  way  to  say  it. 

"The  parable  of  the  prodigal,  a  picture  of  God  leaning 
tov:ard  the  world  with  a  broken  heart ,  and  running  from  hea- 
ven with,  help,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  effort  to  condense 
theology,    Han's  need,  God's  pity,  repentance,  forgiveness, 
peace,  are  all  in  the  matchless  parable." 

"The  universal  craving  for  immortality,  the  co  mon  pro- 
test against  going  out  of  being,  is  met  in  Christ.     It  is 
not  in  assurance  of  being  too  tough  to  wear  out.     It  is  the 
regenerated  soul's  sense  of  having  touched  God,  and  struck 
fire,  and  knowing  that  -. e  are  partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 
The  true  proof  of  immortality  is  the  experience  of  eternal 
life  which  is  the  privilege  of  the  child  of  God." 

"2.     Christianity  will  be  more  Catholic  in  the  twentieth 
century  uiian  ever  oezcre. 

iT'I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  orocess  of  the 


"Chey  are  getting  a  tremendous  stretching  Just  now.  Che 
World's  Parliament  of  heligion  in  Chicago  is  the  greatest 
evenu  since  uiie  day  01  rsncscos ^  •     ine  wxioie  world  is  in 
town-meeting  to  try  to  settle  the  question  of  the  ""oriel's 
religion.    What  will  be  the  result  of  it?    Tfill  it  reduce 
all  religion  to  a  dead  level  of  indifference?'  Will  courtesy 
part  company-  with  conscience  and  judgment.     Till  the  spirit 
of  eclectisism  prevail  and  ail  learn  something  from  all  others? 
Or  will  Christianity  show  itself  from  comparison  the  incom- 
parable religion?    Or  will  christians  be  broader,  fairer, 
hinder  in  their  judgments  of  men  holding  other  faith,  and 
wiser  in  winning  them  to  the  true  way." 

"The  glory  of  the  world,  and  G-od's  glory  in  the  world, 
is  his  God-sent  men.    Chey  have  come  in  al.3,  ages,  and  to 

"Any  religion  is  better  than  no  religion,  and  any  belief 
is  better  than  atheism.    Paul  saw  groping  after  G-od  in  .it hens, 
trying  to  find  by  their  altars  the  unknown.    He  said,  whom  ye 
grope  after  and  see  dimly,  I  hnow,  and  will  mahe  it  clear  to 
you." 

"5.    Christianity  is  to  be  a  conquering  force  in  the 
twent i et h  century . n 

"F.ien  the  wonderful  bell  gave  its  ten  strokes  for  the 
world's  ten  religions  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  were 
nine  oi  oiiem  each  "uiie  icnell  ox  a  dying  laicii,  and  "tne  'cenoii^ 
a  note  o'S  victory  for  the  true  faith?    77e  shall  see.  Che 
forces  of  Christ  are  getting  together.     Che  walls  of  separa- 
tion are  being  removed.    TThat  is  not  Christ-built  will  crumble. 
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TTe  are  bediming  to  see  the  reason  for  being  christians.  2he 
worh  is  getting  in  sight.    As  soon  as  christians  see  clearly 
what  Christ  has  for  them  to  do,  the;-  drop  minor  questions, 
and  go  with  main  strength  against  the  common  enemy.    The  work 
of  missions  is  a  rallying  point.    3very  mission  field  is  a 
bugle  station.    Ihe  sound  is  going  through  the  vrorlcc. 

"Cur  social  problems,  the  labor  question,  the  Catholic 
invasion,  city  government,  pauperism  and  crime,  race  problems 
temperance,  immigration,  and  ot-_er  burning  issues  snow  how 
our  guns  are  to  be  turned.    '2he  crisis  calls  to  christians 
to  -et  out  of  their  smallness ,  quit  theii-  meanness ,  and  find 
where  Sod  is  on  the    lield  of  multixarious  strne.  xne 
children  of  light  are  going  to  be  nearly  as  wise  as  the 
.children  of  this  world  by  and  by.     It  is  time  to  thro*  off 
bigotry,  to  get  out  of  our  ignorance,  to  oe  clear-seeing, 
far-seeing,  and  v/i de-seeing  christians." 

As  lon'c  as  any  is.ru  of  o:-.e  cnuron,  even  apoarenoj.^  ,  puu  oixQ 
mode  of  a  sacrament  above  its  meaning,  or  exalts  mi 1 liner y 
above  men    or  is  even  seemingly  more  zealous  for  sectarian 
succQSci   uiian  wen,  7. 

istian  ranglin?;.     Outworn  creeds,  that  were  never  true,  save 


"Christianity  is  to  be  more  humanitarian  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.     It  is  to  do  its  work  in  this  world  for 
people  while  they  are  here.    The  law  of  Christ  is  to  "be  ap- 
plied more  and  more  literally.     I'o  apply  it  soiritually 
means  largely  to  xoostpone  applying  it  all.    Being  christians 
rather  than  talking  as  christians  is  one  of  the  demands.  Be 
ing  filled  with  Christ's  spirit    we  "become  lights  o^  life 
to  men  and  saviors  of  the  world." 

"4.    Christianity  in  the  twentieth  century  is  to  take 
hold  of  the  strong  things  for  Christ. 

,/e  are  to  go  in'oo  bne  field  with  the  weapons  of  men. 
Vigorous  thinking,  hold  and  re ve rant ,  must  prepare  the  way 
for  revival  and  reform.    We  are  not  to  fee  afraid  of  -ohilo- 
sopmes,  out  'go  master  and  use  them  for  the  truth  they  hold. 
Wealth  is  to  be  drawn  into  the  service  of  God — science, 
social  prestige,  the  power  of  governments    everything  is  to 
be  ours  ior  God.    We  have  the  great  literature  of  the  world 
now.    Tennyson,  Browning — the  noble  pair  of  Brownings— Long- 
fellow, TTkittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  the  noble  choir  of 
singing  women,  are  all  on  the  side  of  Christ. " 

,TIt  is  not  £od's  plan  that  every  christian  shs.ll  die  on 
the  cross.  "He  is  no  doubt  pleased  when  the  flap-  of  tr-e  chri« 


tianity  the  magnificent  system  its  founder  meant  it  to  be — 
the  manliest ,  the  brainiest ,  and  bravest  of  all  faiths*? -and 
joung  men  ..i±±  come  go  it,  ana  bringing  their  chivalry,  their 
hopefulness,  their  grip  on  the  future,  will  make  righteousness 
regnant  in  the  earth.    Young  women,  the  king's  daughters. 


shall  "be  saved  from  everything  too  frivolous  for  their  divine 
mission.    And  the  children  playing  in  the  streets  shall  find 
it  safe  and  easy  to  do  right,    ftliat  a  golden  hope  that  some- 
time this  will  "be  a  safe  ,  good  world  to  be  born  and  brought 

The  neart  grows  sio.it  as  we  chink  hO',7  chingb  go  on  anct 
on  in  spite  of  our  dreams  and  hopes  and  prayers.  Let  hope 
look  forward  and  be  c^lad." 

C .nri s i» ianit y  in  Ci.e  u.Tenuieuh  century  •     xiiin  oj.oc& 
leaps  in  old  veins  at  the  thought.    What  a  privilege  to  be 
young  in  .such  a  time.    The  twentieth  centuryl    There  is  lus- 
ter in  the  very  word,  a  radiance  that  is  like  day  to  the 
seekers  for  Clod." 

"I  have  touched  only  the  fringe  of  the  garment  of  this 
mighty  theme.     It  is  the  business  of  all  bright  souls  in  all 
the  world  for  all  years  to  work  it  out.     One  cannot  say  nor 
sing  nor  see  it  all.    The  bugle  does  not  try  to  play  all  the 
tunes  in  the  world,  but  to  sound  one  note  of  the  reveille  of 
an  awakening  world.''' 

Ur.  Hill  was  something  of  a  poet.    He  was  so  by  nature, 

and  somewhat  in  practice.    In  November  of  1895,  he  preached 

a  Harvest  Home  sermon  in  verse,  a  little  section  of  which 

we  copy  here: 

"The  poet  sings  in  nis  silver  tune, 
'What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?' 
TTho  sings  that  line  sings  all  too  soon. 

Green  turns  to  gold, 

The  year  grows  old, 
The  Indian  summer's  crimson  glowing,  ^ 
Richer  than  spring-time's  fairest  showing, 
Si;     .  'il    Outshines  the  emerald  hue  of  June, 

As  morning  pales  in  the  glow  of  noon. 
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like  this  the  face  of  the  changin  year; 
Fairer  than  spring  ia  the  summer  cheer; 
Richer  the  glow  when  autumn  is  here. 
Ft  •    .     "  *  Thus  we  grow  old , 

Cnr  souls  unfold, 
From  green  to  gold; 
From  gold  to  crimson  changing  finely; 
0 rims on  to  -hiteness  turned  divinely; 
Richer  in  love  and  wisdom  and  cheer, 
u*3  The  harvest  store  of  many  a  year. 

The  age  brings  a  riper  love  than  youth, 
TTith  less  of  passion  and  more  of  truth, 
With  quieter  joys  and  less  of  ruth* • 

less  ecstacies, 

More  memories; 
A  steadier  light,  a  holier  fire, 
The  "blessed-  peace  of  a  wise  desire  , 
And  a  rest  the  morning  may  not  know-- 
Rest  never  gained  till  the  sunset's  glow." 

As  the  years  went  by,  3rother  hill  came  to  be  regarded 

as  the  wittiest,  nachiest,  most  brilliant  preacher  in  Iowa. 

Eis  sermons  fairly  sparkled,    They  were  full  of  pithy  and 

quaint  sayings.    They  were  sententious  and  epigrammatic  in 

the  extreme;  and  they  were  always  short.    Twenty  minutes 

was  his  rule;  and  he  said  more  in  twenty  minutes  than  most 

men  in  forty. 

he  was  the  model  pastor  described  in  his  article.  Ee 
loved  his  people  and  told  them  so;  and  they  loved  him  and 
were  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it. 

IJr.  Kill  also  was  a  gseat  force  in  the  state outside  of 
his  own  parish.  For  many  years  he  was  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Eome  missionary  Society.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  was  a  trustee  of  Tabor  College.  Eis  alma  mater 
honored  him  and  herself  by  giving  him  the  title  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity. 

But  all  things  finite  some  to  an  end.     One  day  he  said 


to  me:     "She  Hill  at  Atlantic  is  not  everlasting.     I  am  going 
to  resign:"    He  did  not  resign  at  onee ,  for  he  was  persuaded 
not  to,  but  lie  did  soon  after.     'The  July  issue  of  Congrega- 
tional Iowa  for  1905  reports  his  resignation  as  follows: 

iti  "At  last;  T?e  are  hardly  prepared  for  it .  -  Of  course,  it 
had  to  come  sometime,  out  that  time  was  always  put  further 
away.    But  of  a  sudden  it  is  here ,  and  Brother  Hill  of  At- 
lantic has  resigned  I    i.:e  did  that'  and  tnere  was  no  percep'oi- 
"ble  jar  in  the  earth's  motion,    .-ill  things  remained  as  they 
had  been  before.    But.  there  was  a  jar  in  Atlantic  in  the 
iiear"cs  01  as  peopj.e ,  a  131    Oj.  wiiom  nac  ooen  wiuii  jjrouiier 
Hill  ever  since  those  first  days  at  Grove  Oity,  vrhere  the 
young  man,  not  long  out  of  the.  army,  an  inexperienced  preac- 
her, and  an  unpracticed  pastor,  began  with  them.    Chey  went 
with  2:im  to  Atlantic,  when  that  town  sprang  up  on  the  rail- 
road.    'They  have  served  with  him  ever  since--a  total  of  thir- 
ty-nine years.    But  these  are  the  few — the  very  few.  She 
large  Atlantic  congregation  has  been  building  up  around  Bro- 
ther Hill  through  these  many  years--the  people  gathering  ther 
to  improve  the  business  opportunities  of  a  growing  town, 
having  been  drawn  and  held  together  by  the  ministrations  of 
this  faithful  man,  and  their  children  also,    llany  have  been 
led  to  Christian  faith  through  his  v:ord,  and  the  church  has 
become  strong  and  influential." 

"He  has  been  a  great  citizen,  ready  with  the  old  soldier 
spirit  to  face  and  fight  the  forces  of  evil  which  are  so 
ready  to  steal  into  and  entrench  themselves  in  the  life  of  a 
young  city.    He  had  been  a  tender  and  sympathetic  pastor  and 


- 

is  honorea  ana  love  a  ds  <*j.j-  ^ 

i   +,nn,1f'ht    never  •~illo'"ing 
,THe  has  given  his  people  xresi:  -unougi-u,  * 

himself  to  think  that  all  He  needed  to  do  was  to  rbate  the 

2i        4vi  f-P  qane  way.  year  after  year.    But  while  this 
same  t&ing  m  B#e  saue        ,  ^ 

has  "been  true,  tjie  everia- »  ****      *  & 

•  •     -Po^j-i-,  avra  <-nod  works ,  has  never  "oeen  lacking, 
repentance ,  xaitn  ana  ^uuu-  "!^*.;rw  * 

•  _  -i.*    ^heerv    witty,  optimistic,  help- 
Substanoial  jzorg.,  Dxigiiw,  «  » 

...       ,  -orot^er  Fill." 
ful  has  oeon  characteristic  ox  ->x-u  ^. 

"And  we  have  become  used  to  that  steady,  year  oy  ye 

> 

Hill  had  resigned,  we  recognised  a  heavy  jar. 

"After  all,  it  is  hut  the  natural  thing.    A  man  will  come 

i  wvi<      "R-rotl~er  Hill 

to  "be  old  if  i  e  lives  long  enough.    Ana,  ivniw  •D-t 

is  not  old,  iiQ  is  elderly  ana  ^ 

T,e,  memory  elljs  a  ooS  bott  and  then,  and  rheumatism  inter- 

■ 

for  him  to  let  go.  ..  . 

"We  are  sorry.    We  wish  you  might  ever  stay  near  oy,  Bro- 

L   a    ^a0^na  «-p  T,eaoe  for  the  later  time." 
Llay  you  find  aounaance  ox  psu^c 

Ene  September  issue  of  Congregational  Iowa  for      e  sam 

year  reoorts  the  farewell: 

x-,     x.     +^l'S*m  nnuld  not  let  Brother  Sill  go  away 
"2 he  Atlantic  xnenos  couxu  uw» 

.  _  .     i   -.Ijtnrtvi-i k"i  nf  their  affection 
from  them  without  some  gublio  xesoimonxax  ux 

(p1  1  waa  -brilliantly  lighted,  and  rich- 

date  for  it.    x:ie  onuron  ~* 

a   n*n     +j„iC!  pii-ivalrv  o-at' ered  there 
ly  adorned  with  flowers  and  ^xianoic  -  oi.xv..    j  a 

■     and  sat  down  under  the  shadow  of  tender  memories.    She  people 


and  pastors  01  the  ckurciies  of  the  plain  were  with  the  Hill 
people,    ihe  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  came  filling  in,  "the 
old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and  children",  all  almost  tear- 
fully together,  to  old  Dr.  and  hrs.  hill  farewell.  Snowden 
was  there  from  Cedar  Fails,  and  I?risbe  from  Des  koines,  to 
add  their  tributes  to  brotherly  affection  to  the  tribute  which 
came  up  officially  from  the  Sunday  school,  the  Endeavor  Socie- 
ty, the  Women's  LIssionary  Society,  the  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the.G-.  A.  R. 


"It  was  godtt    to  ::ear  it  all,  but 


noerest  was 


when  Dr.  Hill  was  called  to  the  platform  to  speak  his  warm, 
loving,  appreciative  word.     It  was  frank,  simple,  and  faitE- 
ful,  the  yearning  regard  of  the  venerable  oast  or— the  lone;- 
time  pastor  and  friend  spoke  through  it — the  manliness  of 
the  man,  the  spirit  of  the  christian.     It  was  good  to  be 
there,  and  will  be  rood  for  the  Kills  to  reropnripr  '* 

In  a  communication  written  to  me  August  17,  1206,  Dr. 
Hill  gives  a  little  summary  of  his  Atlantic  pastorate  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Resting  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  I  look  back  over 
the  years  spent  in  the  ministry,  seeing  many  mistakes,  and 
many  neglects,  but  finding  comfort  in  the  records  of  those 
ikuo  :-dvti  couib  xiioo  one  cnurch  on  comesGion,  and  uhe  nume- 
rous seasons  of  revival  in  wlsidh  I  had  a  part.  One  of  the 
incidents  of  my  work  was  officiating  at  seven  hundred  and 
- 

- 

less  Iowa, 

h 


Da»t  Eill  moved  to  'Jaliiorn: 
rested  awhile  at  Hedlands,  and  then  took  a 
tional  City.    later,  for  a  while,  in  1C10, 
Redlan&s,  nursing  his  sick  v/ixe ,  \~r±-0  vrixni. 
away.     In  It  11,  he  returned  to  National  CI 
service  there  uo  to  this  day,  Ljarch  IS  14. 

Lay  it  be  nany  years  before  it  will  be 
say  the  final  word  about  this  unique,  bril 
and  brotherly  nan. 
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rilli' 


It  is  fitting' that  the  sketca  of  Pres.  Broohs  snouia 
stand  in  close  connection  with  that  of  -Edwin  S.  hill,  for 
they  were  closely  related  "by  marriage,  and  still  more  close- 
ly associated  in  spiritual  kinship ,  and  in  labors  for  Taoor 
College  and  for  the  churches  of  southwestern  Iowa. 

Pres.  Brooks-  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  he  was  llr. 
Eill's  teacher,  out  the  KPPil  cane  into  the  ministry  some 
weeh's  before  his  instruct; or. 

TTilliam  Uyron  Brooks  was  born  in  Laporte,  Ohio,  Ijarch 
o    182)5.    He  attended  a  orivate  school  in  his  native  village 
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"Prom  the  little  town  of  Tabor,  students  nave  gone  to 
many  parts  of  the  world.    On  coming  to  California,  I  found 
large  number  of  old  students  in  business:    The  Superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  Redlan&s;  the  county  superintendent  in 
this  county;  the  superintendent  of  missionary  work  among  the 
Spanish- speaking  people;  the  superintendent  of  an  orphan's 
home  in  Los  Angelos ,  all  were  Tabor  students." 

Mr.  Brooks  was  ordained  November  7,  1866.    This  occasion- 
was  noted  in  the  News-Letter  for  January  1867,  as  follows: 

"Prof.  W«  M.  Brooks  of  Tabor  was  ordained  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry  at  iabor  by  a  council,  November  7th.  The 
sermon  was  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Chase,  of  Council  Bluffs;  ordain- 
ing prayer  by  Hev.  0.  W.  Cooley;  charge  to  the  pastor  by 
PHof,  J.  Wright;  and  fellowship  of  the  churches  by  Hev.  John 
Todd." 

Of  his  other  work  in  Iowa,  Mr.  Brooks  sayft: 

"Besides  carrying  on  the  work  in  labor,  I  did  many  out- 
side things.    For  some  years,  I  was  president  of  the  county 
temperance  society,  and  made  many  temperance  addresses  dur- 
ing the  campaign  for  the  prohibitory  amendment  in  1882.  I 
was  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  i'reemont  county  from 
1861  to  1865.     I  was  presidential  elector  in  1876;  and  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Eouse  of  Representatives  in  Iowa  in  1876-78." 

"I  was  president  of  the  Tabor  and  Northern  Railroad  from 
1891  to  1899.    Twice  I  was  moderator  of  the  Iowa  State  Con- 
gregational Association." 

"I  was  once  president  of  the  Iowa  Sta$e  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation.    I  was  delegate  to  the  National  Council  in  1871,  and 
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to  every  council  except  one  after  that  until  I  left  Iowa.  I 
was  ex  officio  a  member  in  1898  by  virtue  of  "being  a  trustee 
of  the  National  Council,  and  one  of  the  Provisional  Committee. 

"By  addresses  at  teachers'  conventions,  politiaal  conven- 
tions, Sunday  school  gatherings — once  at  the  state  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
meeting--and  many  times  at  religious  gatherings  I  came  into 
touch  with  a  large  number  of  people  in  Iowa.    One  year  I 
spoke  in  forty  different  churches  in  Iowa." 

Notwithstanding  the  various  activities  of  Pres.  Brooks, 
the  literature  concerning  him  is  rather  meagre.    The  only 
mention  of  him  in  the  News-letter  is  the  paragraph  already 
quoted,  although  at  this  time  he  had  been  in  Iowa  for  ten 
years.    His  name  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  "Annals  of 
Iowa;"    and  not  often  in  Congregational  Iowa.    I  find  no 
contribution  from  nim  in  this  paper. 

He  had  bean  in  Iowa  ten  years  before  his  name  appeared 
in  the  State  Minutes.    The  first  mention  of  him  was  made  in 
1867  at  the  meeting  held  at  Muscatine,  the  record  being: 

"William  M.  Brooks,  president  of  Tabor  College,  made  a 
statement  of  its  condition  and  prespects." 

The  rulers  of  our  Israel--Pres .  Iwagoun,  etc. — in  early 
days  would  not  permit  a  word  from  Tabor  College  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  General  Association. 

In  1872,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Sioux  City,  "by  vote  of 
the  association,  Prof.  Wright  and  Pres.  Brooks  made  some 
statements  in  regard  to  Tabor  College."    This  was  a  special 
concession  by  special  vote. 
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In  1877,  Mr,  Brooks  had  grown  large  enough  to  "be  the 
Associational  preacher — and  that  at  Des  Moines  in  the  Plymouth 
Church. 

In  1878,  the  meeting  was  at  Tabor.     Of  course,  Pres. 
Brooks  and  the  Tabor  College  were  a  great  deal  in  evidence  at 
this  meeting.    The  president  made  a  somewhat  extended  state- 
ment respecting  the  college. 

I  have  occasion  to  remember  Tabor  in  1878,  for  I  was  mo- 
derator of  the  Association;  and  Brother  E*  Adams- -that  saint- 
liest  man  of  the  Iowa  Band — pushed  me  off  a  fence,  and  tore 
my  coat,  and  I  was  conscious  of  an  extra  seam  up  my  back  as 
I  sat  in  the  moderator's  chair  with  the  great  college  choir 
behind  me. 

Again  in  1879,  at  Grinnell,  Pres.  Brooks  spoke  for  the 
college,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

He  was  twice  moderator  of  the  General  Association — at 
Dubuque  in  1885,  and  at  Grinnell  in  1888.    The  president 
comes  into  a  good  degree  of  prominence  at  the  Semi-Centen- 
nial  of  the  General  Association,  the  meeting  being  held  in 
the  Plymouth  church  in  Des  Moines,  in  May  of  1890.    At  this 
meeting  he  read  a  paper  of  fifty  years  of  education  in  Iowa. 
The  article  was  published  in  the  supplement  of  the  Minutes. 
Some  of  the  points  and  paragraphs  of  the  paper  were  as 
follows: 

"The  history  of  half  a  century  of  education  in  Iowa,  if 
fully  written,  would  fill  many  volumes.    Details  cannot  be 
given,  personal  histories  must  find  a  place  elsewhere,  only 
a  picture  here  and  there  of  what  was  and  what  is.     In  a  state 
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which  has  grown  in  fifty  years  from  forty-three  thousand  to 
nearly  two  million,  second  in  intelligence  and  character  to 
the  people  of  no  other  state,  it  takes  a  vivid  imagination  to 
get  even  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  work  accomplished. 

"It  would  not  "be  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  that  the  edu- 
cational history  of  Iowa  "began  fifty  years  ago.    Yet  there 
are  indications  that  those  who  found  homes  here  previous  to 
1840,  were  not  less  fertile  in  educational  plans  than  those 
who  came  after  them." 

"The  first  school  was  taught  in  what  is  now  Lee  county, 
almost  sixty  years  ago  (in  October  of  1830,  by  Berryman 
Jennings . ) 

"The  territory  legislature  not  only  gave  attention  to 
public  schools  of  lower  grade,  but  with  less  hesitation  than 
the  legislators  of  to-day  was  ready  to  make  large  plans  for 
higher  education.    Acts  were  passed  incorporating  nine  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  when  as  yet  there  were  in  the  territory 
scarcely  young  people  enough  to  sustain  one.*' 

"From  1840  to  1853  may  be  called  the  age  of  the  log 
school  house,  for  up  to  that  date,  although  Iowa  is  a  prairie 
state,  there  were  more  log  school  houses  than  those  of  all 
other  materials.    For  the  present  purpose,  I  divide  the  sub- 
ject into  the  following  heads:     1,  the  public  schools;  2,  the 
private  school?;  3,  the  Congregational  schools. 

"The  publice  school  system  of  Iowa  is  one  in  which  we  may 
justly  take  pride,    i'he  results,  though  not  all  we  could 
wish,  are  tending  toward  perfection,  and  the  excellence  of 
our  public  schools  has  been  largely  owing  to  the  institutions 
of  higher  education." 
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"Through  the  teachers  sent  out  "by  academies  and  colleges, 
the  spirit  of  these  higher  schools  has  permeated  every  grade 
below  them  and  lifted  them  to  a  plane  of  usefulness  they 
never  attain  when  these  higher  schools  are  wanting.    The  high- 
er education  of  youth  has  been  left  largely  to  private  schools, 
and  it  might  safely  have  "been  all  left  to  them." 

"The  private  seminaries,  academies  and  colleges,  many  of 
them  may  have  "been  started  without  counting  the  cost  and  some 
have  failed,    i'hey  have  ceased  to  be  known;  their  doors  have 
been  closed  and  their  names  dropped  from  the  record;  but  po- 
ssibly the  success  of  even  some  of  these  dead  institutions 
may  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  when  the  "Book  of  Life" 
is  open.     In  the  higher  spiritual  realm  of  thought ,  thefce  is 
no  failure  worth  noting  except  failure  in  character.  Suppose 
Denmark  Academy  should  open  its  doors  nomore.    TTould  its  in- 
fluence therefore  cease?    That  influence  that  has  gone  out 
from  that  little  country  village  off  the  railroad  where  this 
Association  was  formed,  since  Prof.  Mson  first  went  there  in 
1852,  is  not  bounded  by  Iowa,  nor  by  the  civilized  world. 
Many  in  heathen  lands  who  never  heard  the  name  of  Denmark  or 
its  teachers  have  learned  to  sing  the  songs  of  the  new  light 
and  the  joy  of  heaven  has  been  greater  because  a  christian 
academy  was  started  there.    What  is  true  of  Denmark  is  true 
of  every  school  where  christian  teachers  have  poured  out 
their  lives  in  training  students,    thousands  who  have  never 
heard  of  school  or  teacher  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
their  lives  through  those  who  have  first  felt  its  trans- 
forming power.     It  would  be  a  fruitless  task  to  find  even 
the  names  of  all  the  schools  for  higher  education  which  have 
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had  an  existence  in  Iowa  in  these  fifty  years." 

"Of  the  denominational  and  private  schools  in  Iowa,  there 
are  now  reported  seventeen  academies,  four  normal  schools,  and 
twenty-one  colleges,  not  counting  xioman  Catholic  institutions. 
Only  one  of  these  academies  (Denmark)  and  one  of  these  col- 
leges (Grinnell)  existed  previous  to  forty  years  ago.  Six- 
teen of  the  colleges  were  incorporated  previous  to  1870,  and 
two  of  the  academies.    In  general,  the  academies  and  normal 
schools  are  of  recent  origin." 

"What  part  have  the  Congregational  churches  had  in  the 
higher  education  in  Iowa?    As  is  usual  we  have  had  a  larger 
share  in  the  management  of  state  schools  than  our  numbers 
would  warrant . " 

"What  has  made  Denmark  Academy  a  power  in  our  state  and 
in  the  world?    Many  influences  have  contributed  to  it;  es- 
pecially should  he  named  the  work  of  Kev.  Asa  Turner;  but 
indefinitely  more  than  all  else,  its  life  and  power  for  good 
under  God  has  been  due  to  the  patient,  perservering,  devoted 
labor  of  Prof.  H.  K,  Edson,  and  his  wife,  who  found,  in 
Spetember  of  1852,  one  small  room  and  eighteen  pupils  ready 
for  them.     7ith  no  endowment,  they  built  up  an  academy  of 
high  grade,  fitting  students  for  college,  until  they  enroll- 
ed three  hundred  for  the  year,  from  fifteen  different  states. 
For  twenty-seven  years  they  rejoiced  in  their  work,  bearing 
burdens  which  none  can  understand  except  by  experience.  They 
had  an  important  part  in  molding  the  character  of  more  than 
two  thousand  three  hundred  students  who  went  out  from  Den- 
mark, some  to  occupy  prominent  places,  as  Pres.  Adams,  of 
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Cornell  University,  and  many  less  known  to  the  world,  to  make 
happier  homes  and  "better  citizens  because  of  their  life  at 
Denmark,     in  1879,  they  left  a  flourishing  school  with  one 
of  the  best  buildings  in  the  state,  and  the  beginnings  of 
an  endowment.    Wnen  they  left,  the  shock  was  so  great  as 
to  threaten  the  life  of  the  school;  but  the  past  three  years 
have  been  years  of  steady  advance,  and  its  friends  hope  that 
foundation  so  well  laid  may  be  permanent." 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  at  length  on  Iowa 
or  Tabor  Colleges.     The  story  of  their  beginning  and  work 
has  been  widely  published;  yet  this  paper  would  seem  to 
lack  in  an  essential  part  without  something  more  than  the 
mere  mentioning  of  them." 

"Iowa  College,  the  oldest  in  the  state,  has  had  a  his- 
tory in  the  devotion  of  its  founders — the  planning  for  large 
and  permanent  work  when  means  were  limited,  which  has  been 
repeated  in  the  establishment  of  many  of  the  christian  col- 
leges of  the  country,    The  college  began  in  1848  at  Dave  n- 
port,  was  removed  to  Grinnell  in  1858  to  secure  a  more  cen- 
tral location,  and  the  surrounding  influence  of  a  sympathetic 
christian  colony." 

"In  1871,  its  building  was  burned  and  was  soon  replaced 
by  a  more  substantial  one.     June  17,  1882,  its  two  buildings 
were  completely  destroyed  by  a  tornado,  but  the  storm  did 
not  destroy  the  courage  of  its  friends.    The  prosperity  of 
Iowa  College,  indeed,  dates  from  the  tornado.    Al  its  faci- 
lities have  been  multiplied.    The  whole  number  of  students 
from  the  opening  of  the  college  in  1848  is  between  five 
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thousand  and  eight  thousand;  they  have  gone  to  all  parts  of 
the  world." 

"The  names  of  men  who  have  made  Iowa  College  what  it  si 
would  fill  a  long  column.    After  the  names  of  the  Iowa  Band 
and  some  fo  the  early  preachers  and  trustees,  probably  should 
"be  placed  side  "by  side  in  most  honorable  and  conspicuous 
mention,  the  name  of  George  f<  Magoun,  D.  D. ,  and  Eon.  J.  B, 
Grinnell . ™ 

"It  was  most  fortunate  for  the  college  that  to  Prof. 
Leonard  F.  Parker  and  wife,  who  came  to  Grinnell  in  1856, 
fell  the  larger  share  of  the  educational  work  and  responsi- 
bility of  laying  the  foundations  of  lowa  College  at  Grinnell, 
previous  to  1864.    Prof.  S.  J.  Buck  has  given  faithful  and 
efficient  service  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  twenty-six 
years,  and  Prof.  Jesse  Llacy,  for  twenty  years,    Others  who 
have  done  equally  faithful  work  for  a  shorter  time  cannot 
here  be  named." 

TABOR  COLLEGE. 

"In  the  summer  of  1847,  the  year  after  the  admission  of 
Iowa  to  the  Union,  and  the  year  before  the  opening  of  Iowa 
College  at  Davenport,  was  the  time  when  a  few  christian  fami- 
lies in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  were  praying  and  planning  for  a  col- 
lege, and  if  you  had  listened,  you  would  have  heard  that  the 
burden  of  their  prayer  was  for  Iowa  and  for  the  millions  that 
were  to  find  homes  in  this  rich  interior  land  they  then 
called  the  "far  "Vest". 

"Their  plan,  like  that  of  the  Iowa  Band,  included  a  col- 
lege,   'i'hey  counted  not  the  cost  any  more  than  they  counted 
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the  cost  of  bringing  up  their  children.  It  was  a  necessity 
for  the  civilization  they  sought,  '/estem  Iowa  and  all  "be- 
yond them  to  the  Hocky  Mountains  was  an  unoccupied  field  in 
college  plans." 

"A  board  of  trustees  was  incorporated  in  1854,  and  an 
academy  opened  in  1857,  and  a  college  in  1866.    I  need  not 
recount  the  story  of  the  gifts  of  the  people  to  the  college. 
If  any  community  in  this  country  has  ever  given  for  any 
public  object  so  large  a  part  of  their  means  as  the  people 
of  Tabor  have  given  to  Tabor  College,  it  has  never  been 
published  or  has  escaped  my  notice,     when  Pres.  i'airchild, 
of  Oberlin  was  consulted  about  the  wisdom  of  opening  a  col- 
lege department  at  Tabor,  he  replied,   'If  you  establish  a 
college  at  Tabor,  somebody's  bones  will  ache.'     Ee  was  a  true 
prophet.    Some  unusual  obstacles  added  to  the  burden,  but  did 
not  take  away  the  joy  of  success.    If  it  were  not  true  that 
colleges  die  hard,  probably  few  of  the  christian  colleges 
of  the  country  would  have  survived  the  early  struggles. 

"The  enrollment  of  different  students  each  year  for  fif- 
teen years  at  Tabor  has  exceeded  iwo  hundred,  a  large  per 
cent  of  these  have  gone  out  to  teach.    uiight,  whose  names 
appear  in  the  first  catalog,  became  ministers.  A  very  large 
part  of  those  who  have  studied  for  any  length  of  time  have 
been  helped  to  a  truer  view  of  life,  and  most  have  become 
Christians.    Not  far  from  three  thousand  students  have  gone 
out  from  Tabor.     The  influence  of  such  men  as  Kev.  nr.  Hill, 
of  Atlantic,  Kev.  L.  L.  TTest  of  Winona,  Minnesota,  or  Kev. 
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A.  B.  Case  of  Parral ,  Mexico,  or  such  woman  as  idss  i'ownshend, 
who  laid  down  her  life  for  India,  cannot  "be  estimated  by- 
material  standards. ;1 

"Conspicuous  among  the  early  men  who  labored  at  Tabor, 
were  Prof.  Johnson  Wright,  and  Deacon  George  B.  Gaston,  who 
have  passed  on  to  their  regard.    They  were  rare  men  in  their 
consecration,     with  these  men  should  be  named  He  v.  John  Todd, 
who  is  still  an  honored  father  among  us." 

"Tabor  College  was  so  poor  at  its  beginning  that  it  took 
the  principal  of  the  academy  for  president  and  has  not  yet 
been  blessed  with  another.    The  three  years  previous  to  the 
last  have  been  years  of  more  than  usual  discourgement ,  but 
narw  railroad  connections  controlled  by  friends  of  the  col- 
lege (toward  the  building  of  which  the  people  of  the  town 
voted  unanimously  a  five  per  cent  tax  and  then  purchased 
nearly  four  times  as  much  stock)  and  with  increased  endowment 
the  outlook  for  Tabor  College  is  brighter  than  for  many  years." 

To  this  paper  was  added  a  supplemental  note,  which  was  as 
follows: 

"The  modest  historian  is  likely  to  slight  his  own  fame 
in  recording  events  in  which  be  acted  a  conspicuous  part. 

"Pres.  William  M.  Brooks  came  to  Iowa  in  1857  to  be  the 
organizer  and  head  of  the  educational  interests  which  brought 
the  founders  of  Tabor  College  to  the  lest.    That  position  he 
has  held  for  thirty-three  years.    All  this  time  he  has  held 
the  love  and  honor  of  the  thousands  of  students  who  have  come 
under  his  care,  the  unwavering  confidence  of  trustee,  both'as 
to  soundness  of  judgment,  and  kindness  and  purity  of  purpose, 
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and  held  the  position  before  the  public  of  being  a  necessity 
to  the  life  of  the  institution.    His  influence  upon  general 
educational  work  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  is  beyond 
estimate.    UTo  good  movement  has  been  without  his  personal 
interest  and  effort." 

"'College  President'  is  our  highest  title  of  American 
nobility  because  fo  a  few  well-known  names,  honored  by  all 
scholars  and  intelligent,  loving,  good  men.    In  this  class 
Pres.  Brooks  belongs.    Large  gifts,  drawn  by  faith  in  his 
wisdom  and  integrity,  reveal  a  part  of  the  estimate  in 
which  he  is  held.    The  influence  of  such  workers  will  not 
be  known  until  the  day  when  the  secrets  of  the  earth  shall 
be  revealed." 

"Signed  3y  S.  S.  Hill, 

Thomas  McClelland." 

Only  three  years  later,  in  1893,  at  the  Muscatine  meet- 
ing, Pres.  Brooks  had  another  state  paper  on  the  topic,  "Con- 
gregationalism as  a  Factor  in  our  History."    A  little  portion 
of  this  is  here  recorded: 

"The  United  States  of  America  is  unique  in  its  origin, 
its  development,  if  not  in  the  quality  of  its  civilization. 
The  history  of  our  nation  is  never  to  be  repeated;  for  if 
times  made  it  possible,  there  is  no  room  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  for  another  such  nation  to  arise,  unless  the  Lord  should 
lift  another  continent  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.    Our  begin- 
ning  was  marvelous;  our  history  a  constant  wonder  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  Old  World.    "7e  have  successfully  met  difficulties 
which  seemed  to  them  unsurmountable .    Te  must  look  for  the 
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explanation  of  our  history  in  the  development  of  individual 
character;  and  for  this  development  of  character  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  was  "built  the  faith  of  the  Pilgrims." 

"In  speaking  of  Congregationalism  as  a  factor  in  our 
history  I  speak  of  one  element  without  which  there  would  be 
an  appreciable  loss;  without  which  our  civilization  would  be 
something  less,  something  different  f rom  what  it  is," 

"Congregationalism  at  its  birth  renounced  spurious 
creels  and  meaningless  ceremonies." 

"Our  Father  asserted  freedom  fo  conscience  to  worship 
God.    They  read  their  Bibles  literally,  'call  no  man  Master; 1 
they  denied  the  authority  of  the  ruling  government,  and  of 
the  established  church,  over  the  spiritual  thought  and  life 
of  the  individual.     The  polity  they  adopted  exalted  the  indi- 
vidual, and  developed  character,  by  placing  upon  him  new  re- 
sponsibilities.    It  went  back  to  the  old  Hebrew  idea  of  God, 
as  head  over  all;  the  one  supreme  sovereign,  to  whom  every 
human  soul  owed  allegiance;  and,  in  spiritual  things  to 
him  only." 

"The  experiences  of  the  founders  of  our  faith  and  po- 
lity in  England  and  in  Holland  were  more  trying  than  words 
can  describe.     Such  experiences  this  country  does  net  know. 
The  persecutions,  the  imprisonments,  the  martyred  lives, 
developed  a  sturdy  band,  with  the  charadt eristics  of  the 
early  christian  martyrs.    Fidelity,  unquestioned  obedience 
to  the  call  of  duty,  v/rought  out  in  them  an  unwavering  faith 
in  God,  and  a  loyalty  and  love  for  each  other.    From  that 
band  of  Pilgrims  who  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  the  ohaff  had 
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been  winnowed.    There  was  no  place  among  them  for  hypocrites 
or  doubting  ones. 

'"Amidst  the  storm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  seal 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

To  the  anthem  of  the  free1. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mind? 

The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war? 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine  I 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod! 

They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found 

Freedom  to  worship  Godi1 
"Our  American  republic  itself  is  the  best  exhibition  of 
a  great  people  governing  themselves  the  world  has  ever  seen; 
is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  principles  for  which  the  founders 
of  our  Congregational  polity  endured  persutions  and  exile; 
principles  for  which  they  gave  their  lives." 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  organization  of  a  Cong- 
regational church  in  Virginia  gave  to  Thomas  Jefferson  the 
idea  of  the  kind  of  a  republic  which  should  be  formed,  and 
this  idea  was  wrought  into  our  organic  law.    But  this  fact, 
though  an  interesting  one,  is  of  far  less  consequence  than 
this  other^1  fact  that  the  ideas  and  principles  for  which  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  contended  have  entered  into  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  people,  showing  itself  not  only  in  the  national 
and  state  governments,  but  in  the- organization  of  societies 
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of  every  description,  and.  it  has  greatly  modified  the  systems 
of  government  of  all  religious  denominations." 

"Sometimes  there  has  been  a  boasting  of  greater  numbers 
in  some  other  denominations  as  shown  by  the  census  than  in 
the  Congregational  body,  as  indicating  a  wider  influence.  All 
such  boasting  is  vain;  for  have  not  the  principles  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  Congregationalism  entered  into  and  modi- 
fied them  all?    The  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  have  been  taught  to 
adhere  to  principles,  rather  than  to  maintain  any  particular 
form,  so  that  they  have  entered  into  their  surroundings  with 
such  spirit  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  results." 

"In  talking  with  a  Presbyterian  elder  in  Indianapolis, 
I  said,  'I  should  think  a  man  who  holds  the  sentiment  you  do 
in  matters  of  reform  would  be  a  Congregationalist • 1  'Well,1 
said  he,  'I  was  a  Congregationalist  in  New  England,  but  I  came 
here  before  there  was  a  Congregational  church.    I  believe  still 
that  Congregationalism  is  best  for  people  when  they  know  enough.1 
It  is  the  glory  of  our  training  that  true  Congregationalists 
are  first  loyal  to  Christ,  and  where  they  do  not  find  sur- 
roundings to  exactly  suit  their  church  preferences,  they  do 
not  stand  aloof,  but  help  to  build  up  the  churches  of  Christ, 
of  whatever  denomination  seems  to  promise  the  best  results. 
I  care  not  for  statistics,  whether  large  or  small,  only  as 
they  are  an  indication  of  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom." 

"Congregationalism  is  nothing- except  as  a  factor  to  build 
up  that  kingdom.     Christianity  is  everything;  for  its  spread 
only  are  we  Congregationalists.    In  so  far  as  the  principles 
of  Congregationalism  have  helped  to  lift  men  up  and  to  help 
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to  bring  out  the  Christ-like  character,  has  it  "been  successful 
under  whatever  name  it  has  "been  wrought  out.    The  Savior  siad 
to  his  disciples,  'He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it." 

"Look  at  the  educational  history  of  the  country.    Who  were 
the  first  to  found  colleges,  those  fountains  of  knowledge  which 
from  their  commanding  heights  have  sent  streams  of  influence 
to  the  munutest  parts  of  society,  giving  "better  teachers  in 
the  remotest  log  school  house  of  the  land,  touching  the 
rough  life  of  the  miner's  camp,  reaching  the  family  life  on 
distant  provinces,  giving  power  to  the  church  to  reach  the 
city  slums  as  well  as  the  higher  walks  of  our  civilization." 

"Whence  comes  the  names  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions;  American  College  and  Educational  So- 
ciety; American  Home  Missionary  Society;  American  Missionary 
Associations?    They  were  poineers.    They  were  organized  not 
to  spread  Congregationalism,  "but  on  such  a  basis  that  all 
christians  might  unite  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  Those 
American  societies,  are  Congregational  only  because  other 
denominations  have  organized  societies  each  for  itself,  and 
left.    The  American  societies  organized  on  a  basis  which  may 
include  any  and  all  without  regard  to  sects,  without  regard 
even  to  the  Congregationalists • " 

"Then  those  students  met  under  the  hayst§,ck  at  Williams 
College,  to  pray  that  God  would  open  the  door  for  them  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands,  their  thought  was  not  to 
spread  any  sect.    The  fire  which  burned  in  their  hearts  was  a 
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consuming  fire;  other  hearts  must  be  kindled  to  a  flame.  The 
light  God  had  made  to  shine  in  their  lives  must  light  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth,  or  they  could  not  rest." 

"Those  who  founded  the  American  College  and  Educational 
Society  and  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  did  so  under 
a  pressing  sense  of  the  needs  of  the  West,  altogether  super- 
ior to  andy  denominational  considerations.    That  the  civili- 
sation and  thrift,  and  type  of  character  which  landed  at 
Plymouth  have  entered  into  and  given  tone  to  the  growing 
empires  of  the  Interior  and  West  is  too  well  known  to  need 
remarks . " 

"In  tue  providence  of  God,  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  not  to  organize  a  socity  to  do  a  specific 
work,  but  under  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  need  of  an  or- 
ganization to  unite  the  efforts  of  all  who  would  help  God's 
poor  and  lift  up  the  oppressed  races." 

"The  history  of  the  organization  of  the  benevolent  so- 
cieties under  the  control  of  the  Congregational  churches  of 
our  land  is  unique.    They  were  not  sectarian  organizations. 
There  is  nothing  in  other  denominations  with  which  to  com- 
pare it." 

"The  best  civilization  to  be  found  in  all  this  broad 
land  can  be  traced  directly  to  New  England;  and  the  founders 
of  New  England  were  Congregationalists." 

"Whenever  you  find  a  man  especially  distinguished  for 
his  ability,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  or  his  fat- 
her was  from  New  England.     If  there  is  a  state  university 
specially  successful  and  widely  known,  you  may  without  in- 
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quiry  take  it  for  granted  that  a  son  of  the  Pilgrims  is  at 
the  head.     The  richest  university  in  the  land,  said  to  have 
an  endowment  of  twenty  millions,  looked  up  a  Congregational- 
ist  to  take  charge  of  it." 

"The  Y.  P.  S,  C.  E. ,  the  mightest  christian  movement  of 
the  present  century  was  started  in  a  Congregational  church, 
not  in  any  sense  as  a  sectarian  movement ,  hut  to  develop 
loyalty  to  Christ,  and  for  his  sake  loyalty  to  men  in  build- 
ing up  each  particular  church.    It  is  as  well  adapted  to  the 
churchew  of  one  denomination  as  another;  hut,  as  our  American 
benevolent  societies  have  become  Congregational  by  the  withQ 
drawal  of  other  deniminations ,  so  the  organization  so  well 
adapted  to  unite  the  efforts  of  the  young  people  of  every 
name  have  been  left  by  large  numbers  in  some  denominations, 
and  other  Unions  and  Leagues  have  been  formed.    ?or  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  to  be  sure,  but  for  its  spread  un- 
der sectarian  forms.    If  this  organization  which  has  had  a 
growth  unparalleled,  is  not  finally  left  to  Congregational- 
ists  alone,  it  will  be  another  proof  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  ideas  which  gave  birth  to  the  Congregational  system. 

"Congregationalism  is  not  independency.  The  fellowsnip 
of  the  churc'hes  is  an  essential  element.  I  would  not,  in 
any  sectarian  spirit,  boast  because  the  founders  of  our  ci- 
vil and  religious  liberty  were  Congregationalists;  be  cause 
they  gave  to  us  our  system  of  schools  and  colleges;  because 
they  were  pioneers  in  our  benevolent  organisations;  because 
the  ideas  for  which  the  contended  have  become  so  wide-spread 
that  many  now  do  not  recognize  them  as  Congregational  ideas. 
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No,  "but  it  is  fitting  that  now  and  then,  on  occasions  like 
this,  we  recall  the  facts  of  history.    Without  doubt,  the 
Congregational  polity  follows  closely  £hat  given  in  the  Hew 
Testament;  but  since  the  principles  for  which  our  fathers 
gave  their  lives  have  entered  into  and  modified  other  deno- 
minations, we  aay  clasp  hands  with  them  and  heartily  unite  to 
hasten  the  dawning  of  the  day,  when  the  Ilaster's  prayer  shall 
be  fiilly  answered:   'That  they  may  all  be  one,  as  Thou,  fat- 
her, art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee;  and  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  me.1" 

There  is  some  reference  to  Mr.  Brooks  in  Congregational 
Iowa,  although  nothing  from  his  pen  was  published  in  this 
paper.    In  the  July  issue  of  1892,  an  article  on  Tabor  Col- 
lege speaks  of  the  president  on  this  wise: 

"Rev.  William  M.  Brooks  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
school  from  the  beginning,  giving  thirty-five  years  of  con- 
tinuous service.     Very  much  of  the  success  of  the  college  is 
due  to  his  untiring  work  and  splendid  executive  ability.  He 
now  devotes  his  time  to  the  finances  and  to  the  managements 
of  the  larger  concerns  of  the  school,  while  the  local  manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  a  vice  president;  this  office  being 
created  at  the  suggestion  of  Pres.  Brooks,  one  year  ago." 

In  1902,  the  Tabor  church  observed  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary.   Pres.  Brooks  came  on  from  California  to  take  part  in 
the  exercises.    He  gave  the  main  historical  address.     In  this, 
discourse,  he  spoke  of  the  eventful  character  of  the  past 
fifty  years ,  abroad  as  well  as  locally.    He  eulogized  Father 
Todd  and  his  able  work;  also  Deacon  iieorge  h.  Gaston,  so 
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prominent  in  church  and  college  life  in  the  early  days;  Ori- 
gin Gunnings,  who  tramped  across  the  country  fron  Ohio  in 
pioneer  days;  and  of  Prof.  Johnson  bright,  who  cane  to  Tabor 
in  1866.    Ee  spoke  of  the  prominent  part  that  Tabor  had  in 
making  Kansas  a  free  state,  and  quoted  Mr.  Hichardson  in  his 
history  as  saying:     "Tabor,  according  to  its  ability,  did 
more  to  make  Kansas  a  free  state  than  any  other  place  in 
the  country.'7    In  the  life  of  Johm  Brown,  recently  published 
under  the  title  of  "Time  and  Change,"  the  author  says:  "Ta- 
bor, Iowa,  should  be  remenberd  in  history  as  giving  more  men 
and  treasure  in  behalf  of  freedom  in  proportion  to  population 
than  any  other  town  in  the  United  States.    The  President, 
also,  spoke  of  the  six  hundred  and  thirty-four,  who  since 
the  church  was  organized  joined  by  letter,  and  eight  hundred 
and  one  on  confession  of  faith;  of  the  fact  that  the  church 
had  sent  out  thirty  ministers,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
teachers,  and  twenty-seven  who  nad  become  wives  of  ministers. 

Ee  named  two  of  the  church  member  still  living  who  went 
as  nurses  in  the  Civil  War.    he  suggested  as  chapter  titles 
in  a  book  that  might  well  be  written  about  Tabor:  "Tabor 
and  the  Free  State  Cause  in  Kansas;"  "John  Brown  and  Tabor;" 
"The  Conductors  of  the  Underground  Railroad;1'  "The  Church  and 
tne  College."    He  said  that  no  one  would  be  a  better  writer 
for  the  chapter  of  the  Underground  Railroad  than  Hev.  S.  S. 
Hill,  D.  D. ,  who  was  in  the  audience. 

As  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Brooks  left  lowa  in  1896.    Ee  went 
to  California,  locating  at  Kedlands.    he  did  not  go  from 
Iowa  of  his  own  free  choice.    He  was  obliged  to  go — not  to 
escape  the  clutches  of  the  law,  but  to  escape  the  cluthches 
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of  an  invisible  hand  which  sought  to  throttle  him.    He  was 
the  victim  of  the  asthma.     Often  he  would  rise  from  his  "bed 
in  the  night  time  and  start  off  to  find  a  place  where  he 
could  "breathe.    Sometimes  a  trip  of  a  few  miles  would  bring 
temporary  relief.     Sometimes  he  traveled  far  before  the  grip 
upon  his  throat  relaxed.. 

In  1907,  he  came  back  to  Iowa  to  attend  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  i'abor  College.    After  his  ad- 
dress, gasping  for  breath  while  he  said  it,  he  said  to  me: 
"I  would  not  spend  another  day  in  Iowa  for  five  hundred 
dollars." 

In  these  references  and  writings,  we  get  a  fair  picture 
of  the  man.    Physically,  he  was  large  and  strong,    he  was 
rather  moderate  in  movement  and  in  speech.    His  eyes  did  not 
often  flash.    He  was  a  son  of  thunder  only  on  rare  occasions, 
though  he  was  always  plain-spoken  and  bold  for  the  truth  as 
he  conceived  it. 

Pres.  Brooks  was  preeminently  a  practical  man.    He  was 
not  a  great  scholar  or  teacher  or  preacher.    He  had  but  lit- 
tle imagination,  poetic  insight,  or  philosophic  grasp.  He 
was  plain  and  practical,  but  a  clear-eyed  and  hard-headed 
man.    He  was  a  great  administrator,    ne  had  a  genius  for  con- 
struction.   He  was  a  master  builder.    .Everything  he  touched 
propsperd  in  his  hands. 

He  was  a  great  finangelist.  He  was  the  boss  beggar  of 
our  fraternity.    He  had  this  reputation  not  only  in  Iowa,  but 
also  in  Uew  England.    He  found  fine  gleaning  where  other  col- 
lege presidents  found  nothing,    lie  had  a  way  of  assurance  and 
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humility  which  opened  the  hearts  and  the  pocket  books  of 
the  people. 

He  once  asked  the  general  manager  of  a  railroad  for 
an  annual  over  his  line.     "On  what  do  you  ground  your  appli- 
cation?" said  the  railroad  official.     "On  the  ground  that  I 
do  not  wish  to  pay  my  fare,"  responded  the  president.  "A 
man  so  frank  and  cheeky  as  that,  is  entitled  to  a  pass" 
said  the  manager. 

The  assignment  now  made  to  others  was  first  made  to  ±>res. 
Brooks  by  Dr.  ii'risbe  when  he  said:  "If  there  is  room  for  an- 
other beggar  in  Abraham's  bosom,  he  is  to  have  the  position." 

Pres.  Brooks,  though  a  plain  and  hard-headed  man,  was 
also  a  man  of  fine  sensibilities.    He  had  a  very  tender 
heart.    He  was  easily  moved  to  tears,  and  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  them.    I  have  often  seen  his  big  manly  face  suffused  and 
wet  with  tears.    His  heart  made  quick  response  to  any  tale 
of  suffering  or  heroism,  or  any  appeal  for  sympathy  and  help. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  humility  and  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter.   He  never  sought  the  chief  seat  in  the  synagogue.  He 
did  not  push  himself  to  the  front.    He  did  not  presume  to 
take  the  platfrom  unless  he  was  specially  invited.    He  had 
no  desire  or  inclination  to  compare  Tabor  with  Grinnell.  He 
did  not  resent  it  when  Iowa  College  was  called  ;,Our  College," 
and  Tabor  not  mentioned.    He  was  perfectly  content  to  stand 
in  his  lot  and  place  and  do  the  work  assigned  him. 

He  was,  also,  preeminently  a  brotherly  man.    He  was  a 
brother  to  everybody,  and  a  big  brother  to  many.     In  his 
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thought  and  feeling  and  conduct,  he  had  no  inferiors.  He 
had  a  large  capacity  for  fellowship. 

A  big,  rare,  fine,  splendid,  faithful,  forceful  man, 
was  this  VJilliam  Myron  Brooks,  President  of  Tabor  College. 
In  the  eightieth  year  of  his  life  he  is  still  in  the  flesh 
residing  at  Los  Angelos,  California, 
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Nineteenth  sketch, 

Stephen  D.  Peet. 

Stephen  Dennison  Peet  was  "born  in  Euclid,  Ohio,  December 
2,  1830. 

In  1851,  just  as  he  had  reached  his  majority,  he  gra- 
duated from  Beloit  College,  and  from  Yale  Divinity  School 
in  1853.    He  was  ordained  February  27,  1855. 

His  first  pastoral  work  was  in  Wisconsin.    August,  1855, 
he  was  commissioned  for  Genesee,  Bagle  Center,  and  Antioch. 
Prom  this  field  he  reports  (March  1857)  a  visit  from  Rev. 
Mr,  Foote,  of  Delavan,  who  assisted  him  in  pastoral  and  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  regions  about.    He  speaks  especially  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way. 

In  October  of  1857,  he  was  commissioned  for  Hew  London 
and  Hortonville,  and  continued  in  this  field  for  two  years. 
From  this  parish  he  reports  in  November  of  1858,  still  dwel- 
ling on  the  hard  things  of  the  service.    He  writes  as  follows: 

"I  have  endeavored  since  I  came  here  to  supply  this  re- 
gion with  Sabbath  School  and  other  religious  books.  There 
is  great  need  for  such  books.    A  great  many  families  here  are 
destitute  both  of  Sabbath  and  gospel  privileges,  and  of  re- 
ligious books,  who  would  be  glad  to  secure  them.    A  great 
many  foreigners  are  gathering  in  this  region,  who  would  will- 
ingly take  and  read  tracts  and  books  published  in  their  own 
languages.    A  great  many  young  men  go  every  winter  into  the 
woods  from  this  point,  who  would  be  glad  to  get  religious 
books  to  read  on  the  Sabbath.    A  great  many  travelers,  too, 
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in  passing  up  and  down  the  river  on  the  steamboats,  are  des- 
titute of  anything  to  read,  and  are  ready  to  take  a  tract  or 
a  religious  "book  if  it  is  placed  "before  them.    But  we  have 
been  deprived  of  religious  "books  entirely.    I  have  spared 
from  my  own  library  all  that  I  could  to  supply  the  Sabbath 
schools  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  give  to  those  who  needed  them. 
I  have  also  received  a  few  from  the  agents  of  the  American 
Reform  Tract  and  Book  Society;  but  some  of  our  great  pub- 
lishing and  book  selling  societies  seem  to  be  of  no  possible 
advantage  to  regions  like  this,  where  the  influence  is  most 
needed,  for  they  demand  the  money  for  their  books,  and  the 
money  we  have  not.    I  sometimes  foel  as  a  mechanic  who  is 
obliged  to  work  without  tools.    If  I  had  the  means  or  the 
books  in  my  hands,  I  might  accomplish  very  much  good  by  dis- 
tributing and  depositing  them  in  the  right  places. 

"One  of  the  great  barriers  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
good  in  this  place  has  been  the  want  of  a  church  building. 
During  the  winter,  everything  seemed  ready  for  a  revival. 
The  congregations  were  large  and  solemn,  but  we  had  no  church 
building.    The  hall  whichwe  occupied  was  engaged  nearly  e- 
very  evening  in  the  week,  and  we  had  no  place  to  go  for  re- 
ligious meetings.    The  need  of  a  church  building  was  then 
felt  so  much  that  an  effort  was  made  in  the  early  spring  for 
the  erection  of  one.    3very  one  seemed  willing  to  do  what  he 
could.    Lumber  was  subscribed,  and  labor  enough  offered  to 
build  it,  but  the  money  was  wanting,  and  here  the  matter  stands. 
If  we  had  three  hundred  dollars  in  money,  we  might  have  a 
church  building  very  soon.    But  now  I  fear  that  for  want  of 
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a  little  money,  we  shall  have  to  go  without  for  another  year 
or  perhaps  longer. 

"Will  not  some  of  those  christians  who  go  every  Sabbath 
to  their  rich  and  splendid  churches  and  enjoy  their  cushion- 
ed and  carpeted  pews  and  sit  listening  to  the  strains  of  the 
organ,  and  the  music  of  the  well-paid  choir,  as  well  as  the 
preaching  of  their  well-read  minister,  think  occasionally  of 
tneir  brethren  in  the  wilderness,  who  have  to  go  every  Sab- 
bath up  a  crazy  pair  of  stairs  into  a  long,  dark  hall  over 
a  store,  with  about  half  seats  enotigh  to  accomodate  the 
congregation? 

"Every  Sabbath,  the  view  of  our  increasing  congregation 
and  of  strangers  in  the  place,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  that 
a  large  number  do  not  attend  meetings  on  account  of  the  want 
of  a  church,  convinces  me  more  and  more  that  we  must  have  one; 
and  yet  we  have  no  money.    There  is  no  money  in  the  place.  I 
do  not  receive  any  money  from  my  people,  and  do  not  expect 
it.    If  it  y/ere  not  for  your  remittances,  I  should  no  doubt 
have  suffered  for  many  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life;  and  yet  the  people  give  of  what  they  have  willingly 
and  freely." 

From  1860  to  1863,  Mr,  Peet  was  stationed  at  Fox  Lake. 
In  1864  and  1866,  he  was  at  Racine;  and  in  1864  and  1866, 
at  Slkhorn. 

July  22,  1866,  he  began  a  short  pastorate  at  New  Oregon, 
Iowa.    He  was  in  the  field  when  this  country  village  moved 
up  to  Oresco,  the  new  station  on  the  Milwaukee  road.  His 
coming  to  Iowa  is  noted  in  the  News-Letter  of  August  1866, 
as  follows: 
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"Rev.  3.  D.  Peet,  lately  of  Wisconsin,  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  labor  with  the  Congregational  church  at  New 
Oregon;  Father  Windsor  having  been  constrained  by  the  state 
of  his  wife's  health  to  seek  a  location  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state." 

In  December  of  1866,  there  is  in  the  News-Letter  another 
item  respecting  Mr.  Peet  which  reads: 

"Rev.  S.  D.  Peet,  of  New  Oregon,  writes  us  of  a  marked 
temperance  revival  in  that  place.    Meetings  are  held  weekly 
and  all  the  saloons  are  closed  except  one  where  only  Lager 
beer  is  professedly  sold." 

In  1867,  two  of  Mr.  Peet's  reports  were  published,  both 
of  them  complaining  of  the  hardships  of  the  field.    The  first 
published  in  April  is  as  follows: 

"The  difference  between  a  missionary  life  and  an  ordinary 
pastorate  is  just  the  difference  between  working  upon  the  raw 
material  and  upon  the  manufactured  fabric.    Both  are  necessa- 
ry but  very  different.    The  man  who,  in  Hall  Street,  buys 
and  sells  his  gold  "Change",  who  buys  and  sells  his  wheat 
by  the  carload  knows  little  of  the  work  of  him  who  digs  a- 
lone  in  the  mountains,  or  who  sows  his  grani  into  the  open 
furrow.    So  the  city  pastor,  with  all  the  strain  of  nerve 
and  mind,  with  all  the  activity  of  thought  and  readiness  of 
manner  required,  knows  little  of  the  exposure  of  body,  the 
vexation  and  care  of  mind,  the  wear  and  worry  of  life  which 
the  missionary  on  the  froniter  experiences;  before  the  one 
is  the  work  of  man,  the  progress  of  history,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilisation.    Before  the  others  there  is  the  wilder- 
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ness  of  nature  unbroken,  the  unformed  state  of  society,  and 
the  very  rudiments  of  morals  to  be  taught.    Rough  loads,  a 
rude  state  of  society,  and  but  little  regard  for  religion 
--these  are  the  common  obstacles  in  missionary  life. 

"The  comforts  of  his  sanctuary,  the  privileges  of  so- 
ciety the  access  to  new  books,  time,  and  incentive  for  stu- 
dy, are  privileges  for  which  the  missionary  sighs,  Dut  often 
in  vain.    Struggling  to  keep  himself  up  to  the  standard  of  a 
high  christian  cultivation,  and  to  an  intelligent  christian 
activity,  he  finds  little  to  encourage  and  much  to  hinder  his 
progress.    The  sympathy  he  received  from  kind  chirstain  friends 
the  assistance  from  gifts  and  good  s  sent  from  a  distance, 
the  donation  of  new  publications  or  periodicals,  help  to 
keep  his  heart  alive,  his  mind  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  his 
family  comfortable,  so  that  even  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
far  Test,  he  may  carry  the  ripe  fruits  of  christian  learning 
tiie  polish  of  cultivated  manners,  the  freshness  of  the  heart, 
ever  alive  and  vigorous. 

"The  missionary  rides  over  rough  roads;  he  goes  into  the 
school  house,  rude  as  it  is;  he  sits  on  the  chair  without  a 
back;  he  administers  the  sacrament  from  a  bottle,  with  a 
tumbler  and  a  plate.    He  comes  in  contact  withthe  rough  and 
unculitvated  in  manners,  and  he  feels  the  uncongeniality  of 
his  circumstances.    But,  silently  and  unconsciously,  his 
plastic  hand  in  molding  the  fabric  of  society  into  the  pol- 
ished and  beautiful  statue,  and  by  and  by  it  will  appear  that 
the  divine  model  has  been  wrought  out  unseen.    Eow  many  of 
these  obscure  artists  have wrought  out  works  which  the  skill 
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of  Phidias,  and  the  genius  of  Miohael  Angelo  could  never 
equal!    With  a  divine  spirit  to  give  life  to  the  work,  those 
models  of  character  leap  out  from  tne  canvas,  they  break  the 
"bonds  of  marble,  they  become  living  angels  in  time,  and  glo- 
rified spirits  in  eternity. 

"The  work  may  be  left  unfinished,  but  other  workmen  shall 
complete  it.    With  so  many  places  demanding  labor,  only  the 
corner  stones  may  be  laid;  but  like  Paul,  the  missionary 
says:     'According  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  given  unto 
me,  as  a  wise  master  builder,  I  have  laid  the  foundation, 
and  another  buildeth  thereon.'" 

Reporting  again  in  October  of  this  year,  Mr.  Peet  magni- 
fies, at  least  he  does  not  minify,  the  discomforts  of  the 
service.    He  writes: 

'Though  I  have  had  an  experience  on  the  frontier  of  Wis- 
consin, yet  I  may  say  that  I  never  knew  so  many  hardships  as 
have  crowded  into  the  past  year  of  my  missionary  life.  The 
failure  of  the  crops  brought  such  destitution  into  this  coun- 
ty as  no  one  could  have  anticipated  or  thought  possible. 
Prom  the  month  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May  it  seemed  as 
if  we  should  all  starve.    The  first  question  with  everyone 
was- -how  shall  we  live?    Hundreds  of  cattle  died,  and  there 
were  cases  of  extreme  suffering." 

"One  family  consisting  of  four  children,  the  youngest 
one  not  six  years  old,  walked  two  hundred  miles,  begging 
their  bread,  until  they  could  get  to  the  railroad  and  so 
to  their  friends." 
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"Your  missionary  suffered  with  the  rest.    The  expense 
of  getting  here  and  "beginning  housekeeping,  combined  with 
the  destitution,  made  our  circumstances  very  embarrassing. 
Had  I  not  borrowed  about  two  hundred  dollars  from  friends, 
my  family  would  have  suffered  for  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life." 

"Through  the  season,  too,  the  wet  weather  has  made  it 
very  uncomfortable  to  drive  about,  and  the  many  rainy  Sab- 
baths have  made  it  difficult  to  keep  up  the  congregations. 
The  sloughs  have  been  so  bad  that  once  1  was  obliged  to  get 
a  team  to  pull  my  horse  out  of  the  mud  by  putting  a  chain 
around  his  neck.    At  another  time,  the  water  from  a  mud-hole 
came  into  the  buggy,  and  my  wife  caught  cold  and  was  sick 
for  several  weeks." 

"One  abundant  harvest  would  relieve  present  destitution, 
and  all  would  be  more  hopeful." 

Prom  Iowa  Mr.  ^eet  returned  to  Ohio,  beginning  in  1869 
a  pastorate  of  about  three  years  at  Chatham,     m  this  field, 
we  havefrom  him  a  cheerful  communication,  in  which  he  tells 
of  the  transplanting,  and  so  the  perpetuation  of  religious 
institutions,    in  the  Home  Missionary  for  1871,  he  writes: 

"On  the  twenty- seventh  of  September  last,  a  church  of 
twenty  members  was  organized  at  Covert,  Michigan,  by  nev, 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  Kev.  S.  D.  Peet ,  of  Chatham,  Ohio. 

"One  thing  is  worthy  of  remark  concerning  this  church. 
It  is  the  second  colony  which  has  gore  out  from  the  present 
church  at  Chatham.    The  first  was  organized  at  '  auseon, 
Ohio,  some  years  ago,  and  Hev.  M.  N*  longley,  now  a  Home 
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Missionary  in  Illinois,  then  pastor  at  Chatham,  was  present. 
The  church  at  Chatham  was  itself  a  colony  from  the  old  church 
at  Plainfield,  Massachusetts,  of  which  xiev.  Ivloses  nallock 
was  so  long  the  pastor." 

"Jour  members  of  the  new  colony  at  Covert  were  directly 
from  the  old  church  at  Plainfield,  and  when  one  of  these  was 
selected  to  receive  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from  the 
pastors  at  Chatham,  the  coincidence  was  very  striking. 
Here  were  three  generations  of  colonies,  and  a  recent  mis- 
sionary, and  a  son  of  a  missionary  v/as  permitted  to  join 
their  hands — the  past  with  the  future- -New  England  and  the 
Reserve  with  the  TTest.    Thus  are  covenant  mercies  trans- 
mitted and  christian  influences  extended." 

From  1873  to  1878,  Mr.  Peet  was  located  at  Ashtabula, 
the  last  two  years  without  charge. 

In  1878,  iie  was  in  service  at  Unionville  and  North 
Lladison. 

In  1879,  we  find  him  hack  in   'isconsin  in  charge  of  the 
church  at  Clinton. 

Eis  next  pastorate  (1887-1891)  was  at  Mend on,  Illinois. 
Prom  1891-1895,  he  was  pastor  of  the  rresbyterian  church  at 
Avon.    Then,  from  1893  to  1895,  he  was  located  at  Good  Eope, 
and  in  1895  began  a  residence  of  a  decade  or  more  in  Chicago. 
Since  1910,  he  has  been  reported  year  by  year  in  the  Year 
Book  as  a  citizen  of  Boston. 

The  records  show  that  Mr.  Peet  was  a  good  deal  cf  an 
antiquarian,    i'or  a  number  of  years  he  was  editor  of  "The 
American  Antiquity  and  Oriental  Journal."    Later  he  was  con- 
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nected  with  the  "Oriental  and  biblical  Journal;"  and  he  was 
author  of  hooks  on  "Prehistoric  America."    He  was  honored 
with  a  Ph.  D.  from  Beloit  in  1890. 

Mr.  Peet's  pastorate  in  Iowa,  lasting  only  a  few  months, 
at  Cresco,  was  without  much  significance.    Father  Windsor 
came  hack  to  Cresco  in  1868,  and  found  no  cause  for  discour- 
agement . 

Evidently  Mr.  Peet  was  not  quite  at  home  in  Home  Mission- 
arey  work.    His  interest  was  in  hooks,  and  study,  and  liter- 
ature, and  not  so  much  in  missionary  labors. 

Thisvenerable  man  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
privileged  to  spen  his  last  days  in  boston.     If  he  lives  to 
December  next,  he  will  be  eighty- four  years  old. 

This  brother  did  not  live  until  December.    He  died  at 
the  home  of  Ms  daughter  in  Northhampton,  Massachusetts , 
Hay  24,  1914,  aged  eighty-three  years,  five  months,  and 
twenty- two  days.    He  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Peet,  the  pio- 
neer apostle  of  Congregationalism  in  Wisconsin,  who  organi- 
zed fifty-two  churches  in  that  state,  assisted  in  the  found- 
ing of  Beloit  College,  Rockford  Seminary  for  Yomen,  and  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.    The  son  served  churches  in 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  for  over  forty  years. 
The  Congregationalist ,  of  June  4,  1914  says: 

"The  Wisconsin  Indians  early  attracted  his  intellectual 
and  religious  interests,  and  he  became  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlanticas  an  authority  in  this  field.    He  wrote  the 
"Mound  Builders,"  the  "Cliff  Dwellers,"  "Myths  and  Symbols," 
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"Ancient  Monuments  and  Ruined  Cities."    Doctor  Peet  started 
and  for  thirty-two  years  was  sole  editor  of  the  American 
Antiquarian,  and  the  pioneer  American  Journal  in  Archae- 
ology.   He  was  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  American 
Oriental  Society,  and  others.    His  life  was  an  inspiring 
combination  of  apostolic  fervor  and  scholarship. 

"He  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  quiet  re- 
tirement, living  with  his  family  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Peet  is  survived  by  his  widow,  and  sons  and  daughters 
who  revere  his  memory.    The  funeral  service  was  held  at 
Northhampton,  and  the  interment  was  at  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 
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Phares  B.  Harrison. 

Phares  Buck  Harrison,  son  of  Charles  and  Adeline  (Buck) 
Harrison  was  horn  in  Syrecuse,  New  York,  June  22,  1822. 

In  early  life,  he  was  a  sailor.    He  began  his  ministry 
as  a  Methodist  minister  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  having  gra- 
duated from  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston. 

In  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  army.    Ee  was  ordained  in 
1862.    The  News-Lett er  for  September  1866  has  this  item: 

"A  Mr.  Harrison,  formerly  of  the  M.  3.  connection,  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Northwestern  Association." 

The  report  of  this  action  by  the  Association  is  found 
in  the  News-Letter  for  November,  1866,  and  is  as  follows: 

"Mr,  1''.  3.  Harrison  of  Webster  City  presented  to  the 
Association  a  request  for  licensure  to  preach  the  gospel. 
After  satisfactory  examination  on  points  of  christian  exper- 
ience and  doctrinal  belief,  the  candidate  was  approbated  to 
preach  the  gospel  for  three  years.    The  spirit  of  a  sermon, 
by  Brother  Harrison,  from  I  Corinthians  5:16,  and  his  ge- 
neral demeanor  as  a  servant  of  Christ ,  encouraged  a  strong 
sonfidence  that  he  will  show  himself  *a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.,TT 

His  first  commission  was  dated  September  1,  1866,  and 
was  for  Otisville,  Oakland,  and  Belmond.    With  the  record  of 
the  commission  was  a  note:     "No  church  organization  at  Bel- 
mond, but  hope  soon  to  nave  one."    The  commission  was  re- 
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newed  in  1867,  and  in  1868,  but  Mr.  Harrison  closed  his 
labors  in  September  of  1869, 

Prom  Iowa,  he  went  to  Buena  Ventura,  California,  and 
was  there  for  a  prat  of  1870. 

From  1871  to  1879,  he  was  pastor  at  Bellingham  Bay, 
Washington;  and  in  1880  and  1881,  he  was  at  North  Seattle, 
After  this  last  date,  this  was  his  home,  without  charge, 
until  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  was  twice  married.    Fanny  Cook,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried in  1856,  died  in  1864.     In  1865,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
J.  Butler,  of  Cascade,  Iowa. 

Of  his  ten  children,  only  four  were  living  at  the  time 
of  their  father's  death.    He  died  June  2,  1892,  aged  sirty- 
nine  years,  eleven  months,  and  ten  days. 

Personally,  I  knew  nothing  of  this  brother.  Evidently 
his  education  was  limited.     In  a  measure,  he  prepared  the 
way  for  Father  Sands  at  Belmond.    She  record  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Belmond  church,  found  in  the  News-Lett er  for 
April,  1867,  is  as  follows: 

"A  Congregational  church  of  thirteen  members  has  been 
organized  at  Belmond,  bright  county,  as  a  result  of  a 
series  of  meetings  held  there  under  the  direction  of  Kev. 
P.  fi •  Earrison.     Some  eight  or  ten  more  will  probably  soon 
unite  with  the  church." 

The  church  was  organized  Matron  3,  1867. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Harrison's  work  at  Otisville  went 
into  the  making  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Dowes.  He 
was  in  our  Iowa  service  less  than  four  years.    More  than 

any  where  else,  he  belongs  to  the  state  of  ,/ashington. 
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Twenty-first  sketch, 

John  B.  Lowery. 

Eere  is  another  oase  in  which  I  sought  the  living  among 
the  dead.    I  first  made  out  a  sketch  from  our  denominational 
records  which  cover  only  a  few  months  of  the  man's  life. 
Then  I  wrote  Brother  M.  P.  Brace,  of  the  Dunlap  church.  He 
could  give  me  no  certain  information  beyond  the  fact  that  Mr, 
Lowery  was  called  to  the  Dunlap  church  for  one  yeai?,  October 
17,  1866,  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars;  this  amount 
to  De  raised  by  the  church,  expecting  three  hundred  dollars 
additional  from  the  Eome  Missionary  Society;  that  he  united 
with  the  church  January  E6,  1868,  and  was  dimsissed  by  let- 
ter July  £,  1886,  his  residence  being  on  a  farm  about  half 
way  between  Dunlap  and  Woodbine.    Mr.  Brace  surmised  that 
Mr.  Lowerey,  after  leaving  our  fellowship,  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Woodbine. 

With  this  suggestion,  I  wrote  to  the  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Woodbine,  asking  him  if  he  could  give  me 
any  information  respecting  Mr,  Lowery — the  date  and  place 
of  his  birth,  and  when  and  where  he  died,  etc.    From  this 
brother,  I  learned  that  Brother  Lowery  was  still  living  an 
esteemed  and  honored  citizen  of  Woodbine,  and  a  Ruling  El- 
der in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Of  course,  my  next  step  was  to  write  to  Mr.  Lowery  him- 
self.   This  brought  a  lengthy  reply,  with  a  superabundance 
of  material  for  the  following  sketch. 
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John  B.  Lowery,  son  of  John  and  Nancy  (Wilder)  Lowery, 
was  horn  in  the  little  town  of  Oswegetchie,  New  York,  March 
27,  1841.    His  father,  a  native  of  Ireland,  (born  in  1809), 
was  a  Methodist  preacher;  his  mother  was  a  Vermont er. 

"At  the  time  of  my  birth,"  says  Mr.  Lowery,  "my  father 
was  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  having  charge  of  what 
was  called  the  Hammond  circuit  in  the  same  county.  After 
filling  two  more  pastorates  in  Governeuer,  and  Macomb,  and 
having  completed  eight  years'  service  in  the  M.  E.  church, 
he  withdrew  on  account  of  slavery,  intemperance,  and  epis- 
copacy, and  with  several  others  who  had  seceded  from  the 
i:.  3.  church,  assisrud  inorganizing  the  ^esleyan  Methodist 
Connection.    Father  attended  the  first  General  Conference 
in  1844  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  church,  and  took  work  in 
Greenville,  Washington  county,  New  York.    His  next  station 
was  at  Troy,  New  York,  in  1845  and  1846. 

"In  1847  and  1848,  he  was  at  Albany.     In  1849  and  1850 
and  1851,  he  was  the  conference  missionary.    In  1852  and 
1853,  he  was  stationed  in  New  York  City." 

"My  memory  commences  at  the  time  when  we  were  lining 
in  Troy,  and  was  very  vivid  as  we  moved  up  and  down  the 
Hudson.    In  Albany  I  followed  father  about  his  pastoral 
work,  and  joined  the  Sunday  school  for  the  first  time.  At 
eleven  years  of  age,  I  joined  the  church,  and  as  I  had  in- 
herited the  gift  of  song  from  mother,  and  father  could  not 
sing  a  note,  I  was  able  to  help  him  a  little  in  his  work." 

"In  New  York  City,  I  attended  the  public  schools,  ^hen 
we  moved  from  there,  we  went  into  the  Catskill  Mountain 
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country,  twenty  miles  "back  from  Kingston.    We  moved  our  fur- 
niture by  "boat,  and  thence  by  wagon  to  Woodstock.    This  was  a 
picturesque  country.    It  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  an  early 
day,  dating  back  to  anti-renttimes.    The  trip  was  interesting 
to  us  children,  and  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a  class  of 
people  we  had  never  met  before.    The  young  people  there  ne- 
ver saw  upholstered  furniture,  and  called  it  stuffed  furni- 
ture, and  thought  we  were  dressed  too  well.    The  four  oldest 
were  boys,  in  our  family,  and  the  native  boys  became  some- 
what jealous  and  threatened  to  mop  the  roads  with  us,  but 
they  did  not.    Matters  were  soon  adjusted.    The  native  boys 
wore  jeans  pants,  and  straw  hats,  and  went  to  Sunday  school 
and  church  barefoot  until  they  were  quite  large.    The  girls 
wore  coarse  shoes,  calico  dresses,  and  gingham  sunbonnets. 
After  we  got  acquainted,  we  had  the  time  of  our  lives  visit- 
ing back  and  forth,  attending  parties,  apple  bees,  anc!. 
corn  huskings,  making  cider,  maple  sugar,  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing.   When  we  left ,  we  sold  our  mahogany  furniture  at  auc- 
tion for  a  song.    My  oldest  brother  and  father  went  to  Kan- 
sas.   I,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  went  to  Saratoga  Springs, 
where  father  owned  a  small  farm.    leather  had  rather  a  rough 
experience  in  Kansas.    He  went  up  the  Missouri  in  a  boat  with 
some  ruffians.    They  threatened  to  throw  him  into  the  river; 
he  dared  them  to  do  it,  but  they  did  not  touch  him.    He  was 
hunted  by  Quantrel's  Band,  but  managed  to  escape  them,  and 
returned  to  Saratoga  Springs,  and  engaged  in  missionary  work 
and  street  preaching.    He  was  once  arrested  for  blocking  the 
public  highway,  but  was  defended  free  of  charge  by  a  noted 
judge  of  the  town.    About  this  time  the  war  feeling  was  very 
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tense,  and  it  "became  unsafe  to  express  one's  opinions  in  pub- 
lic.   Men  were  often  knocked  down  and  murdered  oiitright.  The 
demand  for  troops  was  very  great.    Our  town  being  a  rich  one 
provided  money  to  buy  substitutes  when  a  draft  was  made.  My 
father  having  a  large  family  and  a  small  salary  was  unable 
to  send  his  children  to  school. 

"At  this  time,  1  commenced  to  work  on  my  oim  account,  and 
provided  for  myself  thereafter.    1  made  home  headquarters; 
however,  and  having  attended  the  singing  school,  I  procured 
a  tuning  fork  and  led  the  choir.    I  also  organized  Sunday 
schools  in  the  country.'' 

"The  nest  spring,  I  attended  Conference  and  got  an  ex- 
horter's  license>    The  next  spring  after  that,  I  got  a 
preacher's  license,  and  filled  a  vacancy  in  Cedar  Street 
Church,  Stat on  Island,  Hew  York.    Some  of  our  members  were 
formerly  members  of  Henry  Ward  ueecher's  church  in  Brooklyn. 

"During  this  time  I  was  taking  a  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed by  the  Conference  for  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  course  was  three  years  with  annual  examination  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed,    i'he  text  books  were  prescribed  and  ex- 
aminations were  thorough." 

"The  next  year  I  traveled  a  circuit  near  libertyville , 
Sullivan  county,  Hew  York,    ihey  were  raising  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  at  that  time  in  Liberty.    Most  of  the  able-bodied 
boys  enlisted.    I  was  invited  to  go  with  them,  and  they  of- 
fered to  elect  me  to  a  lieutenancy  if  i  would  go.    One  young 
preacher  did  go  for  the  sake  of  the  good  he  thought  he  could 
do  among  the  soldiers.    h.is  head  was  shot  off  in  his  first 
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"battle.    I  did  not  seem  lack  physical  courage  "because  I  had 
already  "been  tested,  but  I  was  too  much  of  a  Quaker,  and  was 
thinking  at  that  time  of  'peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men. '    After  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers  began  to  come  back 
for  burial,  the  people  were  distracted  and  grief-stricken. 
It  was  not  much  use  for  an  able-bodied  young  man  talking  re- 
ligion to  the  people  when  quite  a  few  of  them  blamed  the 
abolitionists  frr  bringing  on  the  war. 

"The  next  season,  1  passed  a  credible  examination  for 
ordination,  and  was  ordained  in  the  .bethel  Church,  Albany, 
New  York.     I  left  my  ordination  papers  with  the  Council 
Bluffs  Association,  and  I  have  nothing  to  refer  to,  but 
think  the  year  was  1862.  ' 

"The  contrabands  were  gathering  thick  around  the  soldiers 
about  this  time.    I  got  appointed  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  to  labor  among  them.    I  visited  the  Virginia  coast 
at  old  Point  Comfort,  where  there  was  a  school  already  es- 
tablished; and  went  on  to  i^ort  Yorktown,  and  organized  a 
school  of  colored  children  and  adults  in  the  oldest  church 
building  in  America.    During  my  stay  in  Yorktown,  thirty 
thousand  soldiers  were  camped  on  the  grounds." 

"Returning  from  my  visit  to  the  Fort,  I  failed  to  reach 
it  before  the  sun-down  gun  was  fired,  and  was  held  up  by  the 
sentry  on  the  walls.     I  was  led  in  by  an  orderly  squad,  and 
made  to  report  to  the  captain,  and  was  released.    There  was 
so  much  malaria  on  the  coast  that  I  returned  home  in  the 
fall,  sick." 

"The  next  season,  however,  I  tried  ti  again  in  a  differ- 
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ent  locality.    I  went  to  Camp  Nelson,  Kentucky  and  joined 
John  G.  Pee,  a  prominent  educator  in  Kentucky,  whose  school 
"building  had  been  burned  because  he  took  in  students  from 
both  races.    He  was  located  in  one  end  of  a  white  regiment's 
barracks,  and  four  of  us  formed  a  mess  and  hired  a  cook,  We 
received  rations  from  the  governor  the  same  as  the  soldiers. 
The  camp  was  nine  miles  in  length,  and  devoted  to  organizing 
and  drilling  colored  troops,  mostly.    Our  business  was  to 
teach  the  colored  soldiers  to  read  and  write  so  that  they 
could  handle  passes.    !7e  also  preached  to  them  on  the  Sabbath. 

"Several  native  farmers  were  living  within  the  bounds  of 
this  camp,  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment.   They  disliked  to  have  anything  done  for  the  colored 
people  or  troops,  and  when  passing  over  those  farmsteads 
one  day,  I  was  fired  upon  but  did  not  report  the  incident." 

"Two  had  already  been  murdered,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be 
able  to  find  out  who  did  it.    In  Port  Yorktown,  I  could  hear 
the  boom  of  cannon  at  the  time  of  battle,  and  saw  Gen.  Cus- 
ter for  the  first  time,  and  saw  bodies  piled  up  like  cord 
wood  when  it  was  time  for  burial,  also  saw  something  of  the 
hurried  movements  of  troops  at  night.    The  climate  there  was 
very  bad,  and  I  returned  home  in  the  winter,  much  out  of 
health.     In  the  summer  of  1864,  August  6th,  I  was  married  to 
Helen  M.  Deuel,  of  Greenfield,  Saratoga  cotmty.    The  follow- 
ing winter  we  made  preparations  to  go  lest." 

"In  the  spring  of  1865,  we  found  ourselves  in  Tabor,  Iowa. 
I  put  in  some  crops,  and  preached  some  in  the  adjoining  vil- 
lages.   By  attending  the  Congregational  church,  I  got  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  and  Deacon  Gaston.  Father 
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Todd  induced  me  to  attend  the  Association  that  fall.  I 
joined  it,  and  took  work  in  Harrison  county,  near  Dunlap.  I 
preached  in  school  houses,  on  Mill  Creek,  and  Picayune.  The 
Northwestern  Railroad  was  being  graded  that  year  between  Bun- 
lap  and  Woodbine. 

"My  wife  had  the  typhoid  fever  that  year,  and  I  was  still 
bilious  from  the  effects  of  my  trip  south.    The  Harrison  town- 
ship society  became  interested  in  building  a  new  church  in 
the  little  town  of  Dunlap  just  starting. n 

"Then  I  went  to  farming,  having  bought  a  forty-acre 
tract  of  raw  prairie.    When  our  little  house  was  built,  we 
did  not  have  any  more  money,  and  not  a  furrow  was  broken  on 
the  land;  but  we  were  able  to  rent  three  acres  of  ground  for 
a  garden.    After  my  place  was  improved,  it  was  too  small,  and 
I  traded  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  kept  on  buying 
until  I  had  four  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  one  body." 

"Our  church  letters  were  kept  in  Dunlap,  and  I  acted  as 
deacon  for  a  while,  and  preahed  in  the  new  church  building 
once  by  invitation.     It  was  too  far  for  human  endurance  to 
attend  church  in  Dunlap,  and  our  letters  were  transferred  to 
the  first  Presbyterian  church  of  Woodbine.    I  was  elected 
elder,  first,  and  held  the  office  nearly  up  to  the  present 
time." 

"During  my  stay  on  the  farm,  I  was  engaged  in  Sunday 
school  work  the  most  of  the  time.    The  last  five  years,  I 
acted  as  superintendent  in  one  shcool  house  continuously.  I 
carried  the  Presbyterian  preacher  out  from  town,  and  establish- 
ed a  regular  appointment.    Forty  members  were  taken  into  the 
Woodbine  Association.    My  children  were  grown  up  and  wanted 
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to  go  by  themselves,  so  I  deeded  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land  to  my  boy,  and  gave  my  daughter  one  thousand  dollars 
to  help  her  husband  buy  a  farm  near  Woodbine. 

"My  wife's  health  was  so  broken  at  that  time,  I,  rather 
than  to  hire  help,  sold  my  land  and  moved  to  Woodbine." 

"When  we  moved  into  Woodbine,  they  were  trying  to  build 
a  new  house  of  worship,  and  I  was  able  to  contribute  with 
the  best  of  them  for  that  purpose." 

"Our  church  here  was  mostly  Congregational,  except  in 
form,  but  was  served  by  Presbyterian  ministers.    At  one  time, 
we  had  five  elders  from  the  Congregational  church,  and  only 
one  Presbyterian.    Our  relations  were  pleasant." 

"Perhaps  no  two  persons  think  alike  in  religious  matters. 
Since  coming  to  town  I  have  bought  and  sold  two  pieces  of 
land,  and  now  own  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  Lincoln 
township,  besides  my  property  in  town,  and  am  able  to  live 
off  my  share  of  the  crops." 

"I  am  an  old  man,  now,  seventy-three  years  of  age,  but 
I  am  still  able  to  work  some;  and  in  looking  over  the  past 
have  no  regrets,  unless  it  might  be  that  I  have  not  been 
more  useful  to  humanity.    I  lacked  a  little  in  literary  train- 
ing, but  did  not  want  for  theological  knowledge.    At  least 
I  have  heard  nothing  new  or  better  in  the  fifty  years  past. 
The  difference  in  my  early  days  and  more  recent  years  is  this: 
preachers  seemed  to  believe  what  they  preached  in  the  early 
days,  but  they  can  hardly  convince  the  people  that  they  do  now. 

"In  these  days  of  criticism  of  church  dogma,  it  is  per- 
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haps  the  best  preparation  for  service  for  humanity  is  a  strong 
love  for  God  and  man." 

Rev.  S.  X.  Gross,  the  pastor  of  the  Woodbine  church 
testifies;     "Mr.  Lowery  has  preached  occasionally  all  through 
the  years,  and  has  always  been  a  force  in  the  church  work  here. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  men  in  the  church  and 
the  whole  community." 
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Twenty-second  sketch, 

Francis  Fawkes. 

Francis  Fawkes,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Austin)  Fawkes, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Kingstanley ,  Gloucestershire, 
England,  I>ecember  20,  1858. 

Both  his  father  and  his  mother  were  natives  of  the  same 
village  in  which  he  was  horn,  and  were  of  genuine  English 
ancestry.    For  many  years  they  were  employed  in  the  cloth 
factory  located  in  the  town.    Following  their  son,  in  1867, 
they  came  to  the  United  States,  locating  at  Durango,  near 
Dubuque . 

The  boy  Francis  entered  the  village  school  of  Kingstan- 
ley  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  continued  in  the  same  for  about 
six  years;  and  this  was  almost  the  sum  total  of  his  schooling. 
He  became  an  educated  man,  but  he  did  not  get  his  learning 
from  academy  or  college.    He  picked  it  up  along  the  way.  He 
got  it  by  persistent  self-training;  by  a  most  careful  use  of 
the  spare  moments;  by  seizing  every  opportunity. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  boy  was  taken  from  school  and 
put  to  work  in  the  factory  of  the  village  along  with  his  pa- 
rents.   Here  he  was  kept  for  four  years.    Then  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  left  home  to  take  a  position  as  a  druggist  clerk 
in  the  town  of  Sheerness,  and  held  that  position  without  in- 
termission for  eight  years.    Sheerness,  as  Mr.  Fawkes  ex- 
plains, "is  a  seaport  town,  where  the  British  government  has 
a  large  naval  depot,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  river. 

When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Mr.  Fawkes  became  ea- 
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pecially  interested  in  religion,  and  began  at  once  to  labor 
as  a  lay  preacher  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.    He  associated 
himself  with  what  was  known  as  the  Bible  Christian  Methodist 
Church. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Fawkes  came  to  America,  and  settled  at  Du- 
buque.   Here,  also,  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  a  druggist 
clerk.    In  1865,  he  united  with  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Dubuque,  Dr. Lyman  Whiting,  pastor.    Here  he  fell  in  with  Dr. 
Jesse  Guernsey,  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions,  whose  eyes 
ran  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  seeking  for  preachers  for  his  Home 
Missionary  fields.     One  day  the  superintendent  and  the  clerk 
met  on  Main  Street,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  the  young  fellows' 
shoulder,  the  superintendent  said:     "You  are  the  man  I  am  look- 
ing for.    I  want  you  for  the  Home  Missionary  service,  and  to 
begin  at  once."    The  young  man  was  never  more  surprised,  and 
seriously  doubted  Dr.  Guernsey's  judgment.    The  arrest,  how- 
ever, led  to  a  consultation  and  finally  to  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  Mr,  Fawkes  to  supply  the  church  with  gospel  preaching 
for  a  few  Sundays.    The  result  was  a  call  to  this  church,  and 
the  neighboring  one  at  Concord.    There  is  a  notice  of  Mr. 
Fawkes  license  in  the  News-Letter  ofr  October  1866,  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Fawkes  was  approved  as  a  lay  preacher  by  the  Dubu- 
que ministerial  association  in  its  late  meeting  in  Waterloo, 
and  nas  accepted  an  invitation  to  labor  with  the  Congregation- 
al churches  of  Durango  and  Cottage  Hill." 

He  was  ordained  at  Durango,  November  21,  1867,  Dr.  Whiting 
preaching  the  sermon,  and  Sup't  Guernsey  offering  the  or- 
daining prayer.    His  commission  for  Durango  and  Concord  is 
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dated  September  5,  1866.  The  commission  was  renewed  year  after 
year  up  to  1869. 

In  December  of  1869,  Mr.  Fawkes  moved  out  into  Wright 
County,  becoming  a  neighbor  to  Father  Sands.    He  took  charge 
of  the  Otisville  and  Oakland  field,  serving  these  churches 
for  something  over  four  years. 

In  June  of  1873,  Mr.  Fawkes  accepted  a  call  to  Otho, 
and  Tyson's  Mills,  and  continued  in  this  field  until  June  of 
1878.    At  this  time  he  returned  to  Durango  for  a  pastorate  of 
a  dozen  years,  mailing  the  church  self-supporting  by  support- 
ing himself.    Of  this  pastorate  he  writes: 

"In  April  of  1878,  I  entered  upon  my  second  pastorate  in 
Durango,  and  stayed  in  it  for  twelve  years.    For  eight  of 
these  years ,  I  was  playing  the  rote  of  a  self-supporting 
Home  Missionary.    It  was  hard  work,  the  hardest  I  ever  did. 
In  these  years  I  never  stipulated  with  the  people  for  any 
definite  salary;  but  they  brought  in  free-will  offerings 
averaging  one  hundred  dollars  a  year." 

"At  the  end  of  eight  years,  my  burdens  became  ao  heavy 
as  to  be  almost  crushing.    Then  it  was  that  good  old  Dr. 
Sphraim  Adams  interceded  with  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  and  secured  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars 
a  year  to  the  close  of  this  pastorate." 

"Looking  back  on  this  backwoods  labor,  I  do  not  regret, 
or  think  it  was  lost  time.    I  believe  God  sent  me  to  minister 
to  those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  and  now  as  I  am 
drawing  near  to  the  terminus  of  life,  I  have  the  joy  of 
knowing  that  a  goodly  number  of  those  Durango  boys  and  girls 
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are  filling  positions  of  trust  and  usefulness  as  members 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  many  parts  of  our  country." 

In  1889,  Mr.  Fawkes  was  invited  to  return  to  Otho, 
and  so  urgent  was  the  call  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
refuse.    This  pastorate  was  continued  for  fifteen  years. 
He  then,  in  1904,  retired;  but  his  people  made  him  pastor 
emeritus,  and  his  home  is  with  them  to  this  day.  (1914) 

Brother  Fawkes  is  living  with  his  third  wife,  her 
maiden  name  was  Margaret  W.  Martin,  "a  genuine  product  of 
old  Scotland,"  says  Mr,  Fawkes.    They  were  married  in  Fort 
Dodge,  November  £0,  1890,  Rev.  Edwin  S.  Carr  officiating. 

Of  his  present  status,  Brother  Fawkes  writes: 

"We  two  old  Pilgrims  are  living  in  the  hope  of  immortal- 
ity and  eternal  life;  which  hope  includes  the  expectancy  of 
everlasting  companionship  in  the  presence  and  service  of 
our  Lord." 

"As  to  temporal  matters,  we  are  in  health  fairly  well 
for  people  our  age.    Wife  is  seventy-four,  and  I  am  seventy- 
five  years  old.    We  keep  our  own  house  and  do  the  housekeep- 
ing without  aid.    Of  course,  we  have  our  infirmities,  hut  we 
have  learned  to  manage  them.    We  live  in  our  own  house, 
which  is  convenient  and  comfortable,  heated  by  a  furnace.  I 
am  aware  that  I  have  spun  far  too  big  for  the  place  you  s 
design  it  to  fill,  but  feel  sure  your  haypress  and  pruning 
knife  will  reduce  it  to  proper  dimensions.     I  wish  you  suc- 
cess in  deciphering  this  poor  scribble." 

If  there  ever  was  an  old  Eome  Missionary  hero,  Brother 
Fawkes  is  that  man.    For  thirty-eight  years,  he  was  in  the 
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field  working  in  obscurity,  often  in  stress  and  strain  and 
great  privation,  doing  faithfully  and  well  the  work  com- 
mitted to  his  care. 
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Twenty- third  sketch, 

George  Diah  Alonzo  Hebard. 

Prom  the  obituary  written  by  Dr.  Magoun,  and  published 
in  the  Congregational  Quarterly  for  1871,  we  oopy  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Mr.  Hebard  was  born  at  Brookfield,  Orange  county,  Ver- 
mont, September  6,  1831,  ten  days  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  Diah  Hebard,  son  of  Zebulon  Hebard  of  Randolph,  in 
the  same  county,  one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  land- 
holders of  that  region.    The  family  descended  from  John 
Hebard, — who  followed  the  Pilgrims  fathers  from  England- - 
and  were  farmers  in  successive  generations.    The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  of  the  sixth  generation.    Most  of  the 
numerous  descendants  of  John  Hebard,  and  of  his  two  brothers, 
write  the  name  "Hibbard."    Diah  Hibbard  was  a  Baptist  with  a 
Congregational  leaning;  Sarah  Avrill,  his  wife,  was  a  Metho- 
dist; their  sixth  son,  and  eighth  child,  George  Diah  Alonzo, 
was  fitted  for  college  in  a  Vermont  school  (at  Randolph  0^%- 
tre)  bya  Congregational  minister  Rev.  George  Nutting,  since 
missionary  of  the  A.  3.  C.  F.  M.  in  China,  and  at  Bakersfield 
and  Thetford  Academies.    He  was  converted  in  one  Congregation- 
al College,  Amnerst ,  and  graduated  at  another,  Dartmouth  (1854); 
studied  theology  in  a  Presbyterian  Seminary,  Union,  New  York; 
married  an  Episcopalian,  Miss  Marge rat  S.  Marven,  of  Woodstock, 
New  Brunswick,  May  13,  1856;  preached  at  Clayville ,  New  York; 
Clinton,  Iowa;  and  Iowa  City  to  Presbyterian  churches;  and  was 
last  pastor  of  Congregational  churches  in  Iowa  City  and  Oska- 
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loosa.    He  was  ordained  at  Iowa  City,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  Synod  in  September,  1858." 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  Iowa  Gity  pastorate  are  re- 
corded in  the  Hews-Letter •    The  issue  of  September,  1866, 
tells  of  the  organization  of  the  Iowa  Gity  church  with  which 
he  had  to  do: 

"The  Congregational  Church  at  Iowa  City  was  organized  by 
a  council  July  31,  Rev.  S.  D.  Cochran  of  Grinnell,  moderator. 
This  new  enterprise  statted  with  eighty  members,  of  whom  twen- 
ty comprise  the  remainder  of  the  former  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  fifty-five  are  from  the  New  School  Presbyterian 
Church  which  voted  to  disband  to  take  part  in  the  new  united 
organization.    After  hearing  all  the  usual  papers,  with  the 
prelimanary  proceedings  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  pub- 
lic exercises  held  in  the  evening  were  opened  by  Hev.  H.  L. 
Bullen,  pastor  at  Durant.    The  sermon  was  preached  by  Pres. 
Magoun;  the  public  recognition  of  the  church  withadoption 
of  articles  and  covenant  was  conducted  by  the  moderator,  and 
Rev.  A.  B.  Robbins  of  Muscatine  gave  the  fellowship  of  the 
churches,    ihis  movement  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  church  members  have 
always  been  Congregational  and  the  house  of  worship  was  built 
in  part  by  Congregational  contributions.     It  is  now  by  change 
of  the  population  inan  undesirable  location  besides  being 
unattractive,  and  dilapidated,  and  encumbered  with  debt  to 
about  the  amount  of  its  value. 

"The  first  want  of  the  new  church  is  a  new  edifice , 
pleasant  and  spacious,  in  a  central  locality,  and  steps  are 
to  be  at  once  talren  to  secure  one.    It  is  seldom  that  a 
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change  of  this  kind  is  made  with  such  deliberation,  wisdom 
and  kindness  of  feeling.     There  are  two  other  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Iowa  City,  with  new  houses  of  worship,  and  pros- 
perous, and  it  was  manifest  that  the  New  School  church  could 
not  succeed,  nor  any  other  church  save  as  Congregational. 
The  minister,  Rev.  G.  D.  A.  Eebard,  goes  with  the  new  church, 
and  also  Prof.  F.  R.  Leonard,  of  the  University,  and  Rev. 
Prof.  Talbot,  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  all  brethren 
highly  esteemed." 

A  paragraph  in  the  December  issue  of  1866  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.  G.  D,  A.  Eebard  has  been  called  to  the  pastorship 
of  the  Congregational  church  of  Iowa  City.    The  ladies  of 
the  church  recently  presented  the  wife  of  the  pastor  elect 
a  sewing-machine ,-- Grove r  and  Baker's — obtained  by  a  club 
of  the  Independent." 

In  the  June  issue  of  1867  is  a  communication  fiuom  Mr. 
Eebard  in  which  he  writes: 

"Last  Sabbath  was  an  interesting  day  to  our  church  in 
this  city.    Thirty  were  then  received  to  membership — who,  with 
nearly  the  same  number  before  received  since  its  organization, 
July  31,  1866,  make  a  present  membership  double  that  which 
then  constituted  the  church,  i.  e.,  over  a  hundred." 

"The  church  was  formed  by  a  harmonious  and  voluntary 
union  between  the  former  Congregational  and  Hew  School  Pres- 
byterian churches.    After  this  action,  certain  outsiders 
endeavored  to  disturb  and  embarrass  the  new  enterprise.  The 
officers  of  the  Hew  School  Presbyterian  church  retained  their 
office  and  membership  in  said  society  and  church  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  settling  up  in  q  fair  and  honorable  way  the  pecuniary 
matters  of  the  society,  in  accordance  with  the  church  and 
society1 s  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  disbanding.    Said  New 
School  Presbyterian  Church  rented  their  hotise  of  worship  to 
our  society  for  one  year  for  one  hundred  dollars.    The  house 
is  a  very  poor  one--too  small,  and  badly  in  debt,  i'hese 
facts,  when  we  remember  that  there  are  annually  seven  hun- 
dred students  now  in  the  state  university — and  that  the  ori- 
ginal Congregational  churchhere  nearly  died  out  for  want  of 
a  place  to  worship,  show  our  need  for  a  church  building. 

"We  have  raised  a  subscription  in  our  congregation  of 
over  seven  thousand  dollars.    We  hope  to  get  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  the  city.    Our  lot  will  cost  us  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  our  church  building  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  There 
is  the  balance  to  come  freji?    The  Union  will  give  us  some- 
thing.   Could  not  some  of  our  churches  help  us    in  this  im- 
portant movement,  and  save  our  organization  here  from  a 
second  failure  for  want  of  a  church  building?" 

The  Home  Missionary  published  one  report  from  Mr.  Eebard 
in  his  Home  Missionary  field  (March,  1868)  which  was  as  follows 

Tt17e  have  been  practicing  economy  in  every  direction,  that 
we  might  live  and  pay  our  five  hundred  dollars  subscription 
to  the  church.    You  can  easily  imagine  how  thankful  we  feel 

to  you,  to  Mrs.    and  others  who  nave  remembered  us.  Every 

box  sent  out  raises  just  so  much  weight  from  the  back  of  each 
missionary  who  receives  it,  and  as  this  one  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds,  you  can  see  how  much  lighter  we  feel. 
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The  church  building  still  lies  upon  us,  however,  making  us 
sometimes  to  groan,  though  we  do  not  wish  to  murmur.  Tte 
have  received  and  paid  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
our  plans,  specifications,  and  details  for  the  church,  and 
the  building  committee  has  advertised  for  proposals  to  en- 
close the  building.    VTe  have,  in  our  society,  some  good  bu- 
siness men,  several  of  our  best  educated  and  most  influen- 
tial citizens.    But  it  is  hard  to  row  up  stream  all  the  time. 
Other  churches  have  their  nice  houses  that  draw  in  young  and 
old,  while  we  have  to  worship  in  a  box  and  be  knocked  from 
pillar  to  post.    Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  I  could  not, 
with  my  poor  health,  bear  up  under  it.    But  then  I  go  to  God 
and  pour  out  my  soul  to  him,  and  I  hear  songs  in  the  night, 
My  people,  too,  are  as  kindly,  careful  as  parents  of  a  child; 
and  then  comes  the  blessed  TMissionary  Bos'  and  we  feel  that 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  to  be  right  in  the  midst  of  these 
cares  and  privileges.    Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  for- 
get not  all  His  benefits  I  —  especially  His  grace  that  leads 
noble  men  and  women  to  send  the  good  things  of  this  life  to 
the  toiling  and  trembling  missionary.    God  alone  knows  whet- 
her this  church  will  ever  be  built ,  or  whether  I  shall  live 
to  see  it;  but  if  he  will  give  me  help  and  grace,  I  will 
work  more  cheerfully  than  ever.    Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it." 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  obituary  are  as  follows: 
"Mr.  Hebard  was  an  earnest,  laborious,  studious  man,  and 
an  able,  energetic,  and  successful  minister  of  Christ.  The 
intensity  of  his  convictions,  and  his  enthusiasm  and  self- 
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denial  in  carrying  them  out ,  wore  upon  his  slight  physical 
strength;  he  probably  brought  with  him  to  the  West  the  seeds 
of  lung  disease;  he  was  sometimes  disabled  by  this,  and  ner- 
vous prostration.    He  had  recently  visited  Colorado  and  Ca- 
lifornia for  rest  and  invigoration.    The  Congregational 
church  of  Denver  invited  him  to  become  their  minister,  but 
the  task  seemed  to  him  beyond  his  strength.    Two  months  a- 
mong  the  mountains,  however,  gave  him  renewed  health  and 
hope;  but  exposure  in  pastoral  wotk  brought  on  inflamation 
of  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died  after  a  brief  illness. 

"While  he  was  at  Iowa  City,  his  church — started  and  sus- 
tained largely  with  Congregational  materials  and  aid,  and 
never  successful  as  a  Presbyterian  organization — decided, 
nearly  unanimously,  to  unite  with  a  former  Congregational 
church,  decimated  by  removals,  and  become  Congregational. 
Mr.  Eebard  saw  that  two  churches  were  not  needed;  that  Con- 
gregationalism would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  people,  and 
that  this  movement  and  this  alone,  promised  a  strong,  use- 
ful, and  prosperous  church;  and  he  was  by  birthright  and 
training  an  unsectarian,  liberal  man.    He  entered  into  the 
responsible  and  delicate  work,  made  more  difficult  by  sec- 
tarian jealousies  and  foments,  with  his  whole  heart.  Trials 
and  sickness  were  his  lot  in  it,  as  well  as  self-denials 
and  toils;  he  had  his  share  of  misrepresentation  and  abuse; 
but  he  bore  himself  discreetly,  and  in  a  christian  spirit; 
and  though  health  and  strength  endured  a  sever  strain,  his 
spiritual  character  was  manifestly  deepened  and  improved.  He 
gathered  a  strong  church,  and  built  a  beautiful  house  of  wor- 
ship, and  then  went  for  (comparative)  rest  to  Oskaloosa.  His 
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ministry  in  his  new  field  was  devoted  and  zealous,  as  else- 
where.   The  church  at  Clinton,  had  grown  in  his  three  and  a 
half  years1  ministry  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  members;  the 
increase  at  Iowa  City  after  the  union  was  large  and  cheering; 
and  in  not  quite  two  years  of  service  in  Oskaloosa,  he  saw 
the  congregation  doubled,  and  the  church  membership  greatly 
enlarged. " 

"Mr,  Eebard  was  a  somewhat  vehement  preacher,  overtaxing 
often  both  lungs  and  nerves;  direct,  unhesitating,  impul- 
sive in  address;  active,  restless,  and  unsparing  of  himself 
in  outdoor  and  pastoral  labor;  and  yet  fond  of  certain  early 
studies,  the  pursuit  of  which  he  habitually  maintained.  He 
was  uncompromising  and  fearless  on  questions  of  duty.    In  his 
first  work  of  nine  months  at  Clayville,  he  refused  to  marry 
divorced  parties,  though  an  unusually  large  fee  was  offered. 
He  went  to  this  work  the  day  after  his  theological  graduation. 
He  reached  Davenport  a  few  hours  after  a  request  from  Clinton 
for  a  minister  had  come  to  Hev.  Jesse  Guernsey,  of  the  fi.  E. 
M.  S.,  and    the  next  day,  he  was  Clinton.    In  the  trials  of 
the  church  nre organization  at  Iowa  City,  he  never  paltered  or 
faltered.    Tfhen  his  wife  protested  against  his  excessive  over- 
work for  the  new  edifice,  he  was  accustomed  to  reply,  'That 
church  shall  be  built  if  it  costs  me  my  life.'     He  did  not 
mean  to  rust  out,  and  he  did  wear  out  in  the  service  of  the 
Master  and  His  church." 

Mr.  Hebard's  pastorate  at  Iowa  City  covered  a  period  of 
two  years  and  two  and  one-half  months — from  November  1,  1866, 
to  February  15,  1869.    His  Oskaloosa  pastorate  beginning  in 
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February  of  1869,  closed  with  his  life,  December  11,  1870. 
The  day  of  his  short  pilgrimage  was  thirty-nine  years,  three 
months ,  and  five  days . 

The  character  and  work  of  this  good  brother  has  been 
set  forth  clearly  and  strongly  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 
Eis  working  days  in  Iowa  and  in  the  world  were  few,  but  in 
these  days  he  did  the  work  of  many  years.    The  church  build- 
ing he  started  in  Iowa  City  still  stands  as  one  of  the 
monuments  of  his  energy,  devotion,  consecration,  and  zeal. 
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Twenty- fourth  sketch, 

Herri tt  Fayette  Piatt. 

The  records  respecting  this  good  "brother  are  very  meager. 
He  was  "born  at  Milford,  Connecticut ,  June  4,  1822.     I  have 
no  information  as  to  his  schooling,  hut  surmise  that  He  was 
neither  a  college  or  a  seminary  graduate.    He  was  married 
in  1851  to  Miss  Tirza  Parsons,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio.    She  died 
April  15th,  1888. 

From  1851  to  1865  is  a  blank,  so  far  as  our  records 
show.    Probably  Mr.  Piatt  was  in  secular  employment  during 
those  years,  for  he  was  not  ordained  until  1865.  November 
11th,  of  this  year,  was  the  date  of  his  ordination,  and  it 
took  place  in  Tabor.    He  was  then  past  forty  years  of  age. 

There  is  no  record  of  his  whereabouts  or  employment  in 
1864.     In  November  of  1865,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  A.  H, 
LI.  S.  to  labor  at  Weeping  Water,  Avoca,  Salt  Greek,  Salt 
Creek  Ford,  and  South  Bend,  Nebraska. 

In  1866,  he  returned  to  Iowa,  locating  at  Pacific  Oity. 
In  a  recent  letter,  father  G.  0.  Hice  tells  the  story  of  the 
rise  and  decline  of  this  city,  as  follows: 

"Pacific  City  was  a  flourishing  town  two  miles  north  of 
Pacific  Junction.    Leading  business  men  of  Council  Bluffs  and 
Glenwood  believed  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  would  start 
from  that  point.     In  the  years  1858  and  1859,  it  became  a 
town  of  several  hundred  people,  with  comfortable  homes,  some 
quite  costly.    Mr.  Phelps — a  New  England  man  who  built  the 
railroad  f&om  Council  Bluffs  to  St  Joseph  was  one  of  the 
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founders  of  the  town.  Its  collapse  some  twelve  years  later 
was  more  sudden  than  its  rise.,  and  the  town  site  went  "back 
to  farming  land." 

It  appears  that  this  man,  Mr.  Phelps,  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  locating  Brother  Piatt  in  that  part  of  the  Missouri 
valley.    Sup't  Reuben  (^aylord,  in  writing  to  the  Home  Mission- 
ary, in  1866,  says:     "The  track  is  "begun  on  the  Council  Bluffs 
and  St.  Joseph  road,  and  will  be  finished  in  twelve  months. 
Mr.  Phelps,  who  is  the  head  man  of  this  road,  offers  to  head 
a  subscription  paper  with  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  sup- 
port of  M.       Piatt,  for  six  months,  to  labor  ina  field 
along  the  line  of  the  road  in  the  Missouri  bottom.    He  also 
offers  a  lot  in  Bartlett,  and  five  hundred  dollars  toward 
the  building  of  a  church,  providing  that  one  thousand  dollars 
more  can  be  raised. "    I  am  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Piatt  as- 
sisted in  the  planting  of  a  church,  and  the  building  of  a 
house  of  worship  at  Bartlett . 

Mr.  Piatt's  commission  for  Pacific  City  is  dated  No- 
vember 1,  1866.     Of  the  work  there,  father  Hice  writes: 

"Rev.  Fayette  11.  Piatt  came  to  pacific  City,  organized 
and  built  up  a  flourishing  church.    Two  brothers  of  Prof, 
bright  of  'x'abor  were  in  this  church,  and  they  nad  a  very 
neat  house  of  worship.    Our  Association  held  one  of  its 
meetings  there. " 

Mr.  Piatt  was  in  this  field,  working  also,  as  i  under- 
stand it,  at  other  points,  about  seven  years.    As  the  bottom 
fell  out  of  tilings  at  Pacific  Oity,  Brother  Piatt  closed  his 
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work  there  in  1873,  and  again  crossed  the  Missouri  river  over 
into  Nebraska. 

In  1874-76,  he  was  located  at  Hastings.    From  1876  to 
1878,  he  was  at  waverly.    In  1879  and  1880,  he  was  at  Juanita; 
at  Rock  Creek,  in  1880-81;  Syrecuse,  1882-83;  Greenwood,  1883, 
and  .Beatrice  in  1884.    JTom  Beatrice  in  March  of  1885,  Mr. 
Piatt  writes: 

,!I  began  labor  at  Beatrice  the  twelfth  of  June,  1884, 
and  closed  the  twenty-second  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
making  a  few  days  over  six  months.     On  the  5th  of  August, 
we  called  a  council  and  organized  a  church  of  thirty  mem- 
bers,   during  my  stay  after  that,  we  had  two  communions, 
ten  uniting  each  time,    'i'he  nest  communion  was  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  January,  at  which  time  fifteen  were  united,  some 
by  profession,  and  some  by  letter,  but  1  was  called  home  to 
Lincoln  to  the  bedside  of  my  wife  who  was  very  sick,  who  has 
been  a  grand  helper  in  all  the  trials  and  labors  of  thirty 
years.    Thanks  to  God,  she  is  now  better,  and  I  want  to  buc- 
kle on  the  gospel  armor  anew.    You  see  some  of  the  results 
of  the  past  six  months1  labor;  but  the  half  cannot  be  told. 
In  sunshine,  with  the  thermometer  at  110  degrees;  in  cold 
at  18  degrees  below  zero;  in  storms  of  rain  and  snow,  I  have 
plodded  my  way  from  house  to  house,  no  matter  what  denomina- 
tion, or  of  none.     I  did  not  stop  to  inquire  until  I  went 
into  the  house.    All  this  was  done  without  giving  offence  to 
either  of  the  ministers;  rather,  they  gave  me  Godspeed, 
saying  their  congregations  were  increasing,  and  they  took 
courage,  and  I  am  sure  increased  to  a  marked  degree. 
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"Beatrice  has  now  about  7000  inhabitants.    Our  church 
has  a  foundation  laid  for  a  building  which  cost  them  a 
thousand  dollars.    As  soon  as  they  can,  they  will  put  a  four 
thousand  dollar  church  upon  it.    They  feel  joyous  over  the 
result,  trusting  that  he  who  has  just  entered  into  these  la- 
bors is  the  Lord's  man  for  the  place;  that  the  good  work  will 
go  on,  and  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  strong  church  there. 
Brethren,  pray  for  me,  that  God  may  give  me  strength  to 
carry  on  the  good  and  blessed  work." 

The  Year  Book  reports  that  from  1887  to  1892,  Mr.  Piatt 
was  located  at  San  Diego,  California,  engaged  in  general 
missionary  work  in  that  region.    Later  we  find  him  at  Na- 
tional City,  where  he  died,  July  11,  1898,  aged  seventy- 
six  years,  one  month  and  seven  days. 

Of  Brother  Piatt,  Father  Rice  says:     "Mr.  Piatt  was 
not  strong  physically,  but  he  was  energetic,  fluent  and 
easy  in  speech,  spiritual,  kind,  winning  in  his  social  life. 
His  church  was  the  leading,  if  not  the  only  church  in  the 
city,  and  he  was  the  only  pastor  the  church  had  before  it 
began  to  scatter. 

"I  know  but  little  of  him  after  he  went  to  Nebraska.  He 
came  from  business  life  into  the  ministry,  and  if  he  dropped 
out,  I  think  it  must  have  been  from  his  health  giving  way.'1 

Sven  with  these  scant  records  before  us,  we  have  no 
special  difficulty  in  getting  the  measurements  and  general 
features  of  the  man.    He  came  late  into  the  work.    He  had  an 
indifferent  educational  preparation  for  it.    His  health  was 
poor.    He  was  not  equal  to  a  protracted  pastorate.  His 
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place  was  in  the  pioneer  home  missionary  field.    There  he 
did  what  he  could,  and  he  did  well. 

In  a  recent  communication  from  Dr.  Harmon  Bross,  of 
Nebraska ,  I  have  the  following: 

"In  his  later  years  in  Nebraska,  Mr.  Piatt  had  an 
invalid  wife,  and  could  not  move  from  parish  to  parish,  so 
he  bought  a  little  home  in  Lincoln,  and  supplied  from 
place  to  place,  generally  having  three  appointments  at  a 
time.    This  broke  up  habits  of  study,  administrative  tact, 
etc..    He  was  a  devout,  earnest,  consecrated  man,  whom  we 
all  loved." 
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Twenty- fifth  sketch, 

Henry  S.  Deforest. 

Henry  Swift  Deforest,  son  of  Lee  and.  Cynthia  Storrs 
(Swift)  DeForest,  was  "born  in  South  Sdmeston,  New  York,  March 
17,  1833.    He  studied  at  the  Franklin  Institute;  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1857;  and  spent  one  year  (1857-58)  in 
the  Yale  "Divinity  School. 

.  In  1858-60,  he  was  tutor  of  Mathematics  and  Latin  in 
Beloit  College.     In  1860-61,  he  attended  the  Union  Theolo- 
gical Seminary;  and  in  1861-63,  tutored  at  Yale. 

He  was  ordained  in  New  Haven,  August  2,  1863.  During 
the  last  two  years  of  the  war,  1863-65,  he  was  chaplain  of 
the  Eleventh  Connecticut  Volunteers.    In  1866,  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  Des  Koines,  Iowa. 
The  call  to  Des  Moines  is  noted  in  the  News-Letter  for 
February,  1867: 

"After  remaining  about  a  year  without  a  settled  pastor 
very  much  to  its  detriment,  the  church  at  Des  Moines,  about 
two  months  since,  gave  a  unanimous  call  to  Hev.  H.  S.  De 
Forest,  recently  tutor  in  the  college  at  New  Haven,  to  be- 
come its  pastur.    The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted,  and 
Mr.  DeForest  has  since  labored  very  acceptably  in  the  church. 
Eleven  persons  joined  the  church  by  letter  at  its  last  com- 
munion.   The  installation  services  have  not  yet  been  ar- 
ranged.    Salary  of  the  pastor,  $1200." 

Here,  Mr.  DeForest  labored  for  a  little  more  than  three 
years.    He  was  a  laborious  pastor,  respected  and  beloved  by 
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his  people,  and  honored  by  the  whole  city  as  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  a  devoted  minister. 

While  in  the  Des  Moines  pastorate,  August  25,  1869,  he 
was  married  to  Anna  M.  Robbins,  daughter  of  Dr.  A.B.  Bobbins 
of  Muscatine. 

Mr.  Deforest  closed  his  work  at  Des  Moines  in  1870, 
and  spent  a  year  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  after 
which  he  accented  a  call  to  Council  Bluffs. 

Eere  he  was  regularly  installed,  January  14,  1872,  but 
the  pastorate  was  none  the  longer  on  that  account.  He  was 
dismissed  December  31,  1876. 

Of  this  pastorate,  M.  P.  Dodge  speaks  as  follws: 

"Rev.  H.  S.  Deforest,  who  had  resigned  his  pastorate  in 
Des  Moines  and  atken  a  year  to  study  in  Andover  Seminary, 
had  preached  here  while  in  Des  Moines,  and  left  so  favorable 
impression  that  the  church  invited  him  before  he  left  the 
East  to  succeed  Rev.  H.  P.  Roberts.    He  accepted  the  call, 
and  arrived  here  with  wife  and  infant  daughter  and  commenced 
his  ministry  the  first  Sabbath  of  November,  1871.    The  Sab- 
bath attendance,  prayer  meeting,  and  Sabbath  school  grew  in 
numbers  and  interest.    A  revived  missionary  spirit  swelled 
the  benevolences  of  the  church.    The  second  year  was  a  sea- 
son of  spiritual  quickening,  and  fortjr-five  were  added  to 
the  church.     This  second  year  of  his  pastorate,  the  main 
aulience  room  of  the  church  building  was  completed  and  de- 
dicated.   The  Congregational  house  of  worship  was  at 
this  time  the  most  attractive  and  best  equipped  of  any 
house  of  worship  in  the  city.    A  debt  of  five  thousand 
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dollars  was  a  heavy  burden  for  many  years. 

"The  first  Sabbath  in  November,  1876,  Mr.  Deforest 
preached  his  fifth  anniversary  sermon,  and  at  the  close,  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  he  read  his  resignation  to  take  effect 
December  30th.    The  beginning  of  January  1877,  he  entered  up- 
on a  pastorate  in  Waterloo,  Iowa.    His  strong  personality  and 
decided  convinctions  made  him  influential  in  the  city,  and 
his  services  were  much  sought  by  other  churches  in  revival 
meetings." 

In  confirmation  of  this  last  rsmark  of  Mr.  Dodge,  Father 
Todd,  of  Tabor,  writes: 

"Brother  H.  S.  Deforest,  during  his  ministry  at  Council 
Bluffs,  conducted  a  series  of  religious  meetings  in  Tabor 
twice,  with  good  results." 

The  pastorate  at  Waterloo  was  brief.    Mr.  Deforest  was 
there  only  one  year.    Dr.  Stevenson,  in  his  history  of  the 
Waterloo  church,  makes  no  specif ice  reference  to  this  pastor- 
ate, but  incidentally  gives  one  reason  for  its  brevity.  He 
calls  this  "The  Partial  Eclipse"  period  of  the  church  history: 

"Financial  difficulties  appear  in  the  fact  that  the  sa- 
lary of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  (the  former  pastor)  which  was  $2,250 
at  the  beginning,  was  $2000  at  the  close,  and  this  was  cut 
down  to  f>1500  for  his  successor,  H.  S.  Deforest.  The  causes 
of  these  financial  difficulties  are  apparent  to  any  one  who 
remembers  the  depression  which  followed  the  great  financial 
panic  of  1873,  a  depression  rendered  especially  severe  west 
of  the  Mississippe  by  the  great  plague  of  grasshoppers  that 
ate  up  every  green  thing  and  completely  destroyed  all  harvest 
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in  1876,  and  partially  destroyed  the  crops  of  1877.    Few  re- 
member to-day  the  complete  discouragement  of  those  years,  and 
the  financial  difficulties  that  overwhelmed  many  a  man.  Then, 
there  was  a  social  maladjustment  in  Waterloo  that  grew  out 
of  the  differing  development  of  the  two  sides  of  the  river. 
Owing  to  the  coming  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  its 
location  away  out  upon  the  prairie,  development  was  drawn  east- 
ward and  northward,  whereas  all  the  churches  were  westward  and 
southward,  which  created  a  problem  how  to  redistribute  them." 

Following  this  short  pastorate  at  Waterloo,  Mr.  Deforest 
put  in  a  few  months  as  financial  agent  of  Iowa  College. 

Then  came  the  great  opportunity  of  his  life,  a  call  to 
the  presidency  of  Talladega  College.    "There,"  says  Dr. 
Salter,  "the  whole  man  found  scope.    His  originating  ability, 
his  decision  of  character,  his  loyalty  to  all  manly  and 
Christian  ideas  and  practices,  made  him  for  the  colored  youth 
a  grand  example,  a  wise  director,  and  a  most  useful  teacher. 
The  College,  under  his  supervision,  greatly  broadened  its 
scope.    He  was  thoroughness  itself.    His  plans  were  intelli- 
gent and  large.    His  courage  was  high;  his  devotion  absolute. 
The  students  and  the  people  for  whom  it  was  planted  were 
deep  in  his  heart.    Students  of  the  insttitution  revere  him 
as  their  real  and  noble  friend." 

In  the  midst  of  his  great  career  at  Talladega,  he  was 
cut  down.    He  died  from  apoplexy,  January  27,  1896,  aged 
sixty- two  years,  ten  months  and  ten  days.    At  this  time  it 
was  said,  "Alabama  joins  with  Iowa  in  grateful  recognition 
of  his  work  and  in  sorrow  for  his  early  death." 
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So  far  as  I  know,  Mr,  Deforest  left  few  memorials  of 
himself  in  the  shape  of  publications.    Ee  wrote  no  hooks. 
One  of  his  Associational  papers  was  published  in  the  Minutes* 
This  was  a  plea  for  Home  Missionary  self-support  in  Iowa. 
The  paper  was  read  at  Burlington,  June  2,  1876.    It  gives 
us  a  little  glimpse  of  the  style  and  the  spirit  of  the  man. 
It  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"Forty  years  ago,  in  the  tenth  year  of  its  existence, 
The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  began  its  work  in  Iowa 
by  sending  two  men  to  what  was  then  the  territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin.   Ten  years  afterward,  in  1845-46,  it  had  twenty-four 
missionaries  in  the  field.    The  second  decade  increased  the 
number  of  missionaries  to  seventy-three,  and  the  third  to  one 
hundred  and  four;  while  in  1860-61,  the  middle  year  of  that 
decade,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men  were  employed.  In 
the  last  decade ,  every  year  but  two  has  found  one  hundred  or 
more  men  bearing  the  commission  and  drawing  the  funds  of  the 
A.  H.  M.  S.    The  grand  aggregate  of  missionary  years  since 
the  Society  began  its  work  in  this  state  is  two  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  sixty- six.    Surely  if  any  family  ought  to  speak 
well  of  their  mother    it  is  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Iowa  who  rested  so  long  on  the  breast  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Society. 

"During  the  forty  years  of  Home  Missionary  work  in 
Jowa,  we  conclude  that  something  more  than  half  a  million  of 
dollars  has  been  expended;  and  yet  according  to  the  report 
made  at  Muscatine  last  year,  out  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
churches,  only  sixty- four  were  self-supporting.    By  the  same 
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reports,  our  contributions  for  the  year  had  been  four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ninty-three  dollars  and  twenty-three 
cents,  which  gives  an  average  of  between  thirty-eight  and 
thirty-nine  cents  for  a  resident  member.    By  reports  made 
to-day,  our  contributions  are  five  hundred  more,  and  out  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  churches,  sixty-nine  are  self- 
supporting. 

"Such  facts  as  these  show  the  foremost  importance  of 
the  double  topic  before  us ,  namely  "The  importance  of  self- 
support  to  a  Congregational  church,  and  the  duty  of  our 
Iowa  churches  to  assume  the  support  of  our  Home  Missions." 

"Brethren,  when  I  look  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  see 
the  Divine  Redeemer  ending  there  the  life  begun  in  the  man- 
ger; when  I  hear  from  that  cross,  sounding  through  all  the 
ages,  and  the  yet  unfulfilled  command,  'Go  and  disciple  all 
nations; '  when  I  think  of  the  great  world  writhing  in  an- 
guish and  in  sin,  undone  in  time,  and  undone  in  eternity, 
when  I  consider  the  position  and  influence  of  our  own  nation, 
now  passing  its  one  hundredth  milestone,  and  whirling  on  in- 
to the  possibilities  and  risk  of  the  future,  and  know  what  a 
mighty  factor  in  evangelizing  the  world  it  may  become;  when 
I  think  of  the  work  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  which  has 
been  spreading  the  best  fruitage  of  the  christian  religion  and 
christian  civilization  like  a  belt  of  light  across  the  conti- 
nent; when  I  think  of  Hew  England  where  this  light  first  a- 
rose  as  sending  so  many  of  her  children  and  so  much  of  her 
industry  to  the  west ,  that  she  is  herself  wasting,  like  a 
good  mother  in  child-bearing;  when  I  think  of  the  great  and 
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receding  frontier  that  has  climbed  the  Cordilleras,  and  now 
from  the  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  with  the  overflow  of 
Europe  at  its  hack,  confronts  the  polytheism  of  Asia,  and 
from  all  these  territories  and  states  hear  the  cry:  'Come 
over  and  help  us; 1  when  with  all  this  in  mind,  I  look  at 
Iowa,  the  Mesopotamia  of  America,  rich,  hopeful,  ambitious 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  support 
our  own  Home  Missions,    Are  we  christians?    Do  we  follow 
him  who  came  not  to  he  ministered  unto,  hut  to  minister,  and 
to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many?    How  does  it  happen,  then, 
that  in  this  good  cause  of  Home  Missions,  where  farsighted 
patriotism  and  the  wisest  philanthropy  unite  with  pure  "be- 
nevolence and  urge  us  to  christianize  America  for  the  sake 
of  the  world,  we  give  so  stingily?    Isn't  it  stingily? 

"According  to  the  reports  of  last  year, we  gave  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  thirty-nine  cents  a  member.    This  is  for  each 
of  us,  four- fifths  of  one  cent  a  week.    Is  that  liberal?  Is 
that  following  him  who  though  rich  yet  for  our  sakes  became 
poor  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich?" 

"Think  of  the  n«w  fields  of  this  Society,  how  its  work 
grows  beyond  its  power  of  grappling  with  it;  then,  of  the 
heathen  nations  waiting  for  the  day-star  to  rise  upon  them, 
and  ought  not  nearly  one  hundred  members  to  see  to  the  support 
of  a  minister?    In  this  matter,  the  strong  ought  to  help  the 
weak,  and  the  weak  should  expect  ankle-bones  that  will  soon 
enable  them  to  go  alone.    How  easy  to  forget  the  hole  of  the 
pit  whence  we  were  digged.    Easy  to  forget  the  good  hand 
that  took  us  out.    Some  churches  forget  the  Home  Missionary 
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Society  as  soon  as  they  get  in  front  of  a  pipe  organ  and 
between  stained- glass  windows,  and  sometimes  the  new  bis- 
hop, whose  salary  seems  fabulous  to  the  self-denying  home 
missionary  is  willing  to  have  it  so.    Our  oldest  and  strong- 
est churches  ought  not  only  to  give  liberally  to  the  cause, 
but  they  should  spare  their  pastor  to  go  out  and  help  in  the 
Home  Missionary  undertakings.    It  would  be  well  for  the  me- 
tropolitan sermon  to  be  sometimes  heard  in  the  country  lying 
round  about.    Let  us  bear  one  another's  burdens.    It  should 
be  said  of  us,  'How  these  brethern  love  one  another.'  Not- 
hing would  do  us  more  good  than  to  band  together  in  this 
undertaking  and  say:    henceforth  we  in  Iowa  will  support 
our  own  Home  Missions* 

"The  responsibility  of  this  work,  however,  does  not  rest 
entirely  upon  the  stronger  churches.    We  must  not  only  give 
more,    but  spend  less  in  Home  Missions.    When  a  coach  is  over- 
loaded, it  is  necessary  for  someone  to  get  out  and  walk,  i'^at 
has  often  been  done,  on  this  soil,  and  must  be  again.  The 
Home  Missionary  Society  must  unload,  and  some  who  have  been 
complaining  of  a  hard  seat  and  abundant  jolting  must  get  down 
and  go  afoot.    This  may  seem  hard  at  first,  but  it  becomes 
easier  by  getting  used  to  it." 

"Furthermore,  this  struggle  for  independent  life  bands 
the  church  together  and  compels  it  to  pray  over  its  finan- 
ces— a  thing  which  christians  and  churches'  are  slow  to  do. 
Enlist  everybody  in  the  undertaking.    Men  who  give  to  the 
supporr  of  the  gospel  soon  feel  the  need  of  going  to  hear 
what  kind  of  a  gospel  is  preached.    Putting  the  name  to  a 
subscription  paper  often  leads  to  recording  of  the  same  name 
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in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.    The  children  gather  wood,  the 
father  kindles  the  fire,  and  the  women  knead  dough  to  make 
cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  so  let  all  ages  and  classes 
unite  in  the  support  of  the  gospel. 

"Again,  self-support  shoudl  be  striven  for  aa  a  matter 
of  safety.    It  is  hard  to  train  a  dependent  church  to  habits 
of  benevolence.    Often  the  dependent  churdh  is  unwilling  to 
hear,  or  to  help  outside  of  its  own  pent-up  half-acre.  Self- 
ishness does  not  need  any  encouragement;  but  I  believe  that 
no  church,  either  independent  or  in  debt,  can  be  induced  to 
do  what  it  ought  in  benef icience. 

"But  for  a  special  reason,  a  Congregational  church,  should, 
from  the  first,  aim  at  self-support.    It  has  a  mind  of  its 
own,  and  in  somethings  is  independent.    Plant  an  acorn  and  a 
tree  will  soon  root  itself  in  the  earth,  and  lift  an  indepen- 
dent stem  to  the  sky.    Many  a  tree  has  chafed  itself  to  death 
against  the  stakes  which  mistaken  friendship  haw  driven.  An 
oak  should  stand  unsupported;  so  should  a  Congregational 
church. 

"Other  considerations  must  be  passed  by.    But  looking  at 
our  own  resources  and  then  at  the  wants  of  the  world  lying 
in  sin,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  in  Iowa  to  at 
once  become  self-supporting.    Nor  am  I  sure  that  duty  cannot 
be  done  and  that  to  realize  this  is  an  impossibility.  In 
the  new  school  language  addressed  to  sinners,  'We  can  if  we 
will;  we  can  if  we  won't.'    This  fair  state  resembles  more 
the  well-watered  plain  of  Sodom  than  the  hill  lands  on  which 
the  godly  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  who  paid  tithes  of  all. 
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Our  danger  is  not  in  giving  too  much;  it  is  rather  that  we 
should  follwo  Lot  towards  Sodom.  Our  churches  are  driving 
their  stakes  and  strecthing  their  cords  in  that  direction, 
Nothing  would  he  better  for  us  or  more  prepare  us  for  a 
blessing  that  to  bring  all  our  tithes  into  the  storehouse, 
as  God  has  commanded.  Let  us  do  this  and  Iowa  is  more  than 
self-supporting. " 

Mr.  Deforest  also  read  a  paper  before  the  Association 
of  Tabor  in  1878  on  the  topic:     "The  Pastorate  versus  Stated 
Supplies,"  and  abstract  of  which  was  publised  as  follows: 

"In  general,  permanency  is  to  be  sought  and  frequent 
changes  are  to  be  avoided.    Still,  the  temporary  absence  of 
a  pastor,  the  foreseen  inability  of  a  minister  to  continue 
beyond  a  certain  time,  doubt  concerning  the  ability  of  the 
church  to  afford  an  adequate  support ,  doubt  concerning  mu- 
tual adaptability,  and  other  like  causes,  may  often  make  a 
temporary  engagement  the  best.    A  pontoon  is  better  than  no 
bridge,    To  hire  by  the  day  is  better  than  no  help;  yet  the 
industry  of  the  world  is  best  promoted  by  permanent  service, 
and,  in  this  respect,  spiritual  is  like  other  husbandry." 

"Evangelists  may  well  rotate;  but  the  office  of  pastor 
or  teacher  is  different.    The  best  schools  do  not  get  a  new 
master  every  term;  the  best  flocks  are  not  fed  by  tramps. 
The  essentials  to  success  in  the  pastoral  office  are  secure 
only  through  permanency.    For  one  thing,  confidence  if  of 
slow  growth.    Well-established  fruit  doe  not  grow  like  Jo- 
nah's gourd.    Nor  does  knowledge  of  a  people,  of  its  pecu- 
liesrties  and  wants,  come  by  simple  introduction.    An  as- 
cending prophet  may  leave  his  mantle  to  his  successor,  but 
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he  cannot  leave  his  experience,  The  stranger  must  draw  his 
bow  at  a  venture;  but  it  is  better  to  see  the  mark  and  then 
take  aim. 

"Nor  does  affection  develop  sooner  than  confidence  or 
knowledge.    A  minister  cannot  love  his  people  at  sight,  and 
while  some  may  be  captivated,  and  even  put  into  ecstacies, 
by  a  single  sermon,  it  is  also  true  that  love  for  a  pastor 
does  not  get  well  rooted  in  an  hour.    The  very  essentials  to 
a  successful  ministry  are  developed  only  by  time  and  acquaint- 
ance.   As  Dr.  Todd  once  wrote  to  an  Iowa  minister,  'You  must 
not  loss  the  water  which  your  dam  has  gathered.    If  you  have 
money,  you  can  transfer  it,  and  it  will  be  worth  as  much  in 
one  place  as  in  another.    It  is  not  so  with  character;  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  become  in  a  new  place  what  you  were  in 
the  old. ' 

"Other  considerations  are  not  less  apparent.    The  ex- 
pense of  frequent  removals;  the  wear  and  tear  of  heart;  the 
liability  to  vacant  churches  and  idle  ministers;  the  risk  of 
division  both  in  sett? ling  and  in  unsettling  men;  the  fickle- 
ness induced  thereby  in  churches,  as  well  as  the  blighting  of 
scholarship  and  prevention  of  well-matured  and  far-reaching 
plans  of  usefulness  on  the  part  of  ministers ,  ane  all  weighty 
reasons  for  seeking  permanence  in  the  pastoral  office.  Chur- 
ches, not  less  than  minister,  suffer  from  frequent  changes. 
It  is  a  miserable  farm  that  seeks  a  new  tenant  every  year. 
It  is  a  sorry  church  that  changes  ministers  with  every 
second  visit  of  the  sun  to  Cancer  or  Capricorn. 

"Next,  formal  installation  is  urged  because,  among  other 
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things,  it  tends  to  permanence.    This  might  be  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  the  service;  it  is  affirmed  by  statis- 
tics, and  far-reaching  observations,  and  we  know  that  both 
churches  and  ministers  often  object  to  installation,  because 
it  makes  divorce  more  difficult.    A  duly  registered  marriage 
hampers  free-lovers.    It  does  not  always  make  the  union  life- 
long, but  it  gives  especial  sanction  to  nuptial  vows.    So  a 
judicious  council  may  prevent  ill-advised  settlements,  and 
perhaps  check  petty  removals.    The  reasons  for  a  change  may 
look  very  small  to  a  council;  they  may  look  smaller  still  at 
the  judgment,    ihe  minister  and  church  are  to  be  pitied  and 
blamed  that  every  twelve  month  inquire,  'Shall  we  continue 
together  for  another  year?1    To  thus  raise  the  question  often 
makes  continuance  difficult,  if  not  impossible." 

"This  may  be  avoided,  and  yet  no  council  called.    But  that 
church  is  not  alone.    We  are  a  denomination,  and  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  fellowship ,  though  not  nearly  enough  of  it , 
and  the  council  promotes  it.    The  calling  or  dismissing  a 
minister  concerns  the  brotherhood,  and  it  is  well  that  they 
come  together  in  loving  council,  or  if  need  be,  in  tearful 
sympathy." 

"Furthermore ,  examination  of  a  candidate  by  a  judicious 
council  is  a  needed  safeguard,    neretics  and  imposters,  men 
with  no  papers  except  forged  ones,  and  with  no  gifts  but 
those  of  utterance,  may  thus  be  detected,  while  real  worth 
and  hidden  virtue  will  only  by  made  more  apparent,    The  his- 
tory of  some  of  our  churches  gives  great  weight  to  this 
consideration," 
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"Besides,  the  endorsement  of  a  council,  with  the  ser- 
vices of  installation,  make  a  happy  introduction  to  any 
pastorate,    The  occasion  is  unusual,  and  unusual  impressions 
are  made.    The  statement  of  belief,  with  reasons  for  enter- 
ing the  ministry;  the  sermon,  often  like  a  nail  in  a  sure 
place;  the  prayer,  resting  like  a  benediction  on  the  pastor; 
the  charge,  and  the  right  hand,  quickening  his  pulse  and  con- 
firming his  purpose;  the  address  to  the  church,  in  which  they 
are  best  told  of  their  duties  in  things  pecuniary,  their  duty 
in  co-working,  their  duty  in  hearing  in  praying  for  the 
standing  by  their  pastor — all  these  services  anticipated  by 
special  heart-searching,  and  shared  by  the  brother-hood  of 
churches,  beautifully  befit  the  beginnings  of  a  new  ministry. 
They  tend  to  make  the  pastorate  more  enduring,  more  fruitful 
while  it  continues,  and  more  blessed  in  its  ending." 

These  are  the  only  publications  of  Dr.  DeForest  within 
my  reach,    There  are  other  enduring  monuments.    To  perpet- 
uate his  memory  friends  erected  that  noble  structure,  the 
Deforest  Chapel,  at  Talladega,  the  most  conspicuous  building 
on  the  campus. 

Dr.  Salter  closed  his  obituary  of  Mr.  DeForest  with  the 
following  paragraph: 

"Hone  could  fail  to  respect  him  who  came  to  know  him. 
He  was  a  christian  stalwart,  exemplifying  everywhere  and 
always  the  robust  christian  manliness  of  a  servant  of  the 
Lord,  whose  purpose  was  single,  honest  and  earnest." 

If  I  were  to  comment  further  on  the  character  of  Mr.  De 
Forest ,  1  would  say:    Life  with  him  was  a  tremendously  serious 
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affair.    I  do  not  remember  that  i  ever  heard  him  laugh  or 
saw  him  smile,  though  of  course  he  did  both.    I  am  certain 
that  I  never  heard  him  crack  a  joke,  though  he  probably  did 
that,  too,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  given  to 
foolish  jesting.    In  memory  i  see  him  only  with  a  very 
sober  face,  and  I  hear  him  calling  us  to  duty  with  the 
authority,  and  sometimes  with  the  austerity  and  sternness 
of  an  old  Hebrew  prophet;  but  we  all  respected  and  loved 
him,  and  counted  him  as  one  of  our  strongest  men.    He  lived 
on  a  high  plain  intellectually  and  spiritually.    He  was  a 
tremendous  force  for  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  world. 
We  are  proud  tonumber  him  among  our  choicest  and  our  best. 

His  monument  at  Talladega  is  an  lowa  monument,  too,  for 
Iowa  people,  for  the  most  part,  furnished  the  money  with 
which  the  Deforest  chapel  was  ereected. 
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Twenty- sixth,  sketch, 

John  H.  Morley. 

John  Henry  Morley  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
January  3,  1840.    He  graduated  from  Williams  college  in 
1863.    In  1864  and  1865,  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Christian  Commission  in  Virginia,    ihis  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  Seminary  course.    He  graduated  from  Andover  in  1866. 

Mr.  Morley  came  to  iowa  directly  from  Andover  Theolo- 
gical seminary  in  1866,  beginning  at  Magnolia  December  1st 
of  that  year.    He  was  ordained  January  2,  1867;  the  occa- 
sion being  reported  in  the  February  News-Lett er  for  1867: 

"RBv.  John  H.  Morley,  late  of  Andover  Theological  Se- 
minary, was  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry  at  Magnolia 
January  2d,  by  an  ecclesiastical  council.  Introductory 
services,  xtev.  J.  a,  Lowery;  sermon,  ^ev.  Reuben  uaylord; 
ordaining  prayer,  itev.  Johm  Todd;  fellowship  of  the  churches, 
Rev.  J.  ij.  cnase;  charge  to  the  pastor,  itev.  ^.  L.  woodhull; 
address  to  the  people,  Hev.  A.  H.  Johnson,  benediction  by 
the  candidate." 

This  pastorate  covered  a  period  of  two  and  half  years. 

Hhysically,  Mr.  Morley  was  a  conspicuous  figure,  and  in 
other  respects  he  loomed  up  larbe  in  the  midst  of  his  breth- 
ren like  Saul  the  son  of  Kish.    It  was  not  surprising  that 
when,  in  1859,  the  Sioux  City  church  was  pastorless,  they 
should  covet  the  young  preacher  down  at  Magnolia.    Of  course, 
the  city  church  secured  their  prize.    He  began  at  Sioux  City 
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in  June  of  this  year,  1869,  and  continued  for  seven  years. 
These  were  years  of  growth  both  for  the  church  and  for  the 
pastor.  Mr.  Morley  took  strong  hold  upon  the  city,  and  he 
was  recognized  as  a  man  of  force  and  strength  in  the  state. 

In  1873,  at  the  Muscatine  meeting  of  the  General  Asso- 
oiastion,  he  preached  the  Associational  sermon.    Only  those 
counted  exceptionally  good  preachers  were  given  this  honor. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  of  service  in  Iowa,  Mr.  Morley 
had  grown  to  such  a  stature  that  he  could  be  seen  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  state.    Wynona',  'Cinnesota,  wanted  him;  and 
did  to  Sioux  City  as  Sioux  City  had  done  to  Magnolia. 

In  1884,  it  came  ¥ynona's  turn  to  lose  its  pastor.  He 
was  wanted  for  a  still  larger  field.    The  state  of  Minnesota 
called  him  to  her  Home  Missionary  work,    ^e  begin  to  hear  from 
Brother  Morley  in  his  new  work  in  1885.    In  his  report  for 
this  year,  he  says: 

"The  year  has  been  a  broken  one,  three  different  men 
having  acted  as  superintendents.    Rev.  M.  W.  Montgomery,  who 
for  the  last  three  years  has  given  our  churches  so  faithful 
and  vigorous  and  administration,  was  absent  on  account  of 
impaired  health  for  several  months,  and  finnally  resigned  to 
take  the  Scandinavian  work.    Much  of  the  graet  progress  of 
Congregationalism  in  our  state  during  the  last  three  years  is 
owing  to  his  wise  administration.    The  Rev.  Geofcge  A.  Hood 
acceptably  filled  the  superintendency  during  Mr.  Montgomery's 
absence.    Two  new  churches  have  been  formed  during  the  past 
year  in  Minneapolis ,  making  the  whole  number  ten,  with  the 
promise  of  two  more  in  the  near  future.    The  state  society 
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has  purchased  a  portable  chapel  to  be  used  in  inaugurating 
new  enterprises. 

"Our  country  work  has  some  features  of  interest.  Some 
of  our  missionaries  emulate  the  old-fashioned  circuit-rider. 
One  has  four  churches  and  five  stations.    Another  has  two 
churches  and  four  stations.    Many  of  our  smaller  churches  can 
be  supplied  only  in  this  way,  and  also  by  the  aid  of  students 
from  theological  seminaries  who  spend  their  summer  vacations 
with  us.    The  student  aid  has  been  helpful.    One  student  or- 
ganized a  church  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi;  an- 
other inspirited  a  dying  church;  all  of  them  did  faithful 
work  which  we  could  not  have  spared." 

In  1886,  Mr.  Morley  reports: 

"Fourteen  churches  and  thirteen  Sunday  schools  have  been 
organized.    Three  churches  have  reached  self-support.  Eight 
houses  of  worship  have  been  built,  nine  repaired,  and  ten 
parsonages  provided." 

"The  work  of  students,  fifteen  of  whom  were  employed, 
was  helpful.    Two  built  houses  of  worship;  one  secured  a 
parsonage;  another  organized  a  church.    Several  of  the  stu- 
dents left  their  churches  so  encouraged  that  permanent  mini- 
sters followed  at  once." 

The  superintendent  in  his  report  of  1887,  says: 

"The  financial  stringency  of  the  Society  has  compelled 
retirement  which  has  caused  suffering,  but  has  not  yet  serious- 
ly impaired  the  work.    Some  new  openings  have  been  neglected, 
and  some  churches  have  gone  pastorless.    The  pressure  of  the 
debt  ia  stimulating  our  people  to  generous  giving,  and  our 
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churches  to  self-support  is  welcome.    But  the  debt,  as 
causing  suffering  among  our  poorly  paid  missionaries  some  of 
whom  cannot  remain  on  their  fields  unless  enlargement  comes, 
as  well  as  in  contracting  our  work  which  ought  to  advance 
with  our  growing  population  and  wealth,  is  an  unspeakable 
calamity. 

"A  series  of  Home  Missionary  conventions  was  held  in 
the  autumn  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information. as  to  the 
needs  of  the  work  and  stimulating  our  churches,  both  the  inde- 
pendent and  the  aided,  to  more  generaus  giving.    Messrs.  Maile 
of  Nebraska,  Wiard  and  Simmons,  of  Dakota,  and  Albreacht ,  of 
the  German  work,  assisted  the  superintendent.    The  weather  was 
adverse,  but  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  con- 
ventions were  renewed  in  connection  with  the  sessions  of  the 
district  conferences  in  the  spring.    We  expect  during  the 
Associational  year  to  raise  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  Home  liissions." 

In  his  report  for  1888  he  says: 

In  many  respects  we  can  report  a  favorable  year's  work. 
We  felt  the  diminished  appropriation,  and  depression  of 
debt,  but  fifteen  new  churches  have  been  erected,  four  par- 
sonages have  been  secured,  three  churches  have  been  brought 
to  self-support,  and  ten  new  churches  have  been  organized. 
Missionary  conventions  in  some  of  which  Rev.  W.  G.  Puddefoot 
assisted,  have  been  held  in  several  of  the  larger  churches. 
We  are  straining  all  our  energies  to  raise  fifteen  thousand 
for  home  missions  against  ten  thousand  raised  during  our 
last  Association's  year." 
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In  July  of  1889,  Mr*  Morley  reports  again: 

"Two  features  in  our  work  for  the  past  year  deserve 
notice.    One  is  the  formation  of  new  churches  as  the  result 
of  revivals.    Of  the  fifteen  new  churches  reported,  eight  were 
formed  as  an  outgrowth  of  evangelistic  services  held  in  desti- 
tute communities.    The  "building  of  a  church  "by  the  conversion 
of  sinful  men  and  the  revival  of  dead  christians,  thus  giving 
the  gospel  in  organized  form  to  new  communities  has  distin- 
guished our  work."t 

nA  second  notable  feature  is  the  formation  of  churches 
where  there  are  few  Congregationalists ,  but  where  the  com- 
munity appeals  to  us  self-moved,  because  we  are  the  solvent 
of  the  sects.    Into  at  least  five  communities  we  have  gone 
by  invitation  of  the  people,  because  they  could  unite  in 
our  free  polity  more  easily  than  they  could  in  any  other. 
In  one  community,  thirty- two  people,  of  whom  but  one  was  a 
Congregationalist ,  banded  themselves  together  as  a  religious 
organization,  secured  a  munister,  appealed  to  us  for  help, 
and  were  organized  into  a  church.    They  are  already  build- 
ing a  meeting  house." 

In  his  report  for  1890,  Mr.  Morley  speaks  particularly 
of  consolidations: 

"Our  work,"  he  says,  "has  been  consolidated  during  the 
year.    Some  places  have  been  abandoned  on  as  unprofitable 
to  hold  in  view  of  our  financial  condition.    More  places  a- 
bout  whichthere  was  doubt  have  been  so  developed  that  their 
future  is  secured.    We  drop  few  churches  feeling  that  when 
Congregationalism  once  enters  a  place,  it  remains.  Several 
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churches  which  had  had  only  a  name  to  live,  have  been  revived, 
and  in  some  marked  success  is  promised.    In  this  line,  we 
have  grouped  our  Home  Missionary  churches  as  far  as  effi- 
cient prosecution  of  the  work  allows.    There  are  few  aided 
churches  outside  of  the  cities  that  are  not  yoked." 

The  report  for  1891  has  the  following  paragraphs: 

"Among  the  cheering  indications  of  our  work  is  the  fact 
that  most  of  our  churches  have  been  supplied  with  pastors. 
Partly  by  the  employment  of  men  not  fully  prepared,  whom  we 
are  training  by  a  course  of  study,  and  partly  from  regular 
sources,  the  supply  of  ministers  has  been  nearly  adequate. 
This  has  enabled  us  to  fill  some  of  our  smaller  churches 
which  have  been  commonly  unsupplied." 

"There  has  been  much  material  progress  in  securing  par- 
sonages and  meetinghouses  and  repairing  them.  Contributions 
have  increased.    Two  Home  Missionary  days  have  been  observed 
with  gratifying  results  in  contributions  from  churches  both 
small  and  large.    This  is  especially  pleasing  as  the  finan- 
cial depression  nas  been  severe." 

"We  feel  sorely  the  need  of  money.    Cur  churches  think 
that  they  are  crowded  to  self-support  too  soon.    Six  and 
possibly  seven  have  accomplished  self-support  during  the 
year,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  heartily,  but  in  some  cases 
feeling  that  theywere  entitled  to  longer  care.    We  have  been 
obliged  to  reduce  aid  tn  a  few  instances  more  than  we  felt 
was  proper.    The  calls  for  new  work  are  imperative." 

In  January  ©f  1893,  we  find  an  article  frem  Mr.  Morley 
published  in  the  Home  Missionary,  on  the  topic,  "A  Minnesota 
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Problem."  which  is  a  report  of  an  address  delivered  at 
Washington,  D.  C: 

nI  want  to  speak  of  one  of  the  problems  that  confront 
us  in  Minnesota--a  problem  which  lends  seriousness  to  our 
Home  Missionary  work  throughout  the  Union.    In  Minnesota  the 
figures  of  the  Census  of  1890  give  us  a  percentage  of  na- 
tive population  less  than  twenty-four.    One-half  of  our  po- 
pulation is  Scandinavian;  that  is,  born  in  S/jandinavian 
countries,  or  the  children  of  those  so  born.    Then  come  the 
Germans,  and  people  of  other  nationalities,  making  over 
seventy-six  per  cent  born  in  foreign  countries,  or  the  child- 
ren of  those  so  born,  seventy-six  per  cent  and  more.  The 

other  day  I  asked  a  young  man,  a  Minnesota  boy  who  had  just 
graduated  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  to  take  one 
of  the  little  churches  out  on  the  frontier.    There  was  a 
good  church  there  and  a  parsonage.    It  waw  a  good  average 
field.    He  went  out  and  looked  it  over,  and  came  back  and 
said  to  me:     'Now,  Mr.  Morley,  I  don't  want  to  take  that 
field.    It  will  be  my  first  church,  and  if  I  don't  succeed 
there,  everybody  will  say  of  me,  that  I  am  a  failure. 
There  is  a  large  perscentage  of  foreign  born  people  there, 
and  I  don't  see  that  I  can  make  a  success  of  it.'    That  is 
the  problem  that  confronts  us.    In  every  small  town  there  is 
a  large  percentage  of  foreign  born  people,  or  the  children  of 
those  so  born.    It  must  be  ao,  for  less  than  twenty-four  per 
cent  are  a  native  population.    Hence  the  work  of  this  Socie- 
ty in  Minnesota — and  Minnesota  is  in  this  respect  like  the 
other  states  of  the  Northwest — must  be  among  the  immigrant 
population.    We  are  doing  church  work,  and  we  influence  the 
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immigrant  population  first  "by  sustaining  our  own  English- 
speaking  churches  and  inspiring  and  assisting  the  foreign 
churches  like  the  Lutheran,  for  instance.     In  one  town  in 
Minnesota  where  we  have  done  work  for  over  thirty  years,  our 
English-speaking  church  is  not  yet  self-supporting,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be  because  there  is  so  small  an  English- 
speaking  population  there.    Noble  work  lias  been  done  among 
the  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  attended  the  Lutheran 
church.    ?Te  have  done  just  the  same  work  that  they  are  doing 
in  foreign  countries,  and  yet  an  uncounted  work. 

"Then,  secondly,  we  are,  in  all  these  churches,  getting 
hold  of  this  immigrant  population.    ~e  plant  an  English- 
speaking  church,  and  the  children  of  this  foreign  population 
inevitably  come  to  us.    You  can  easily  see  that  here  is  the 
hope  of  these  little  churches.     To  me  it  is  not  discouraging; 
all  things  come  to  him  who  waits,  especially  if  he  waits  in 
hope  and  in  activity.    The  children  of  these  foreign-born 
parents  love  to  come  to  our  English-speaking  school.  'Then 
there  is  a  Scandinavian  school  snd  an  English-speaking  school 
in  the  same  church,  the  Scandinavians  will  prefer  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking school,  because  theywant  to  learn  the  English 
language,  and  in  the  time  these  churches  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  incoming  of  these  children  of  thes  foreigners. 

"Then,  as  you  knew,  we  are  dong  a  work  among  the  Scan- 
dinavians, the  Norwegians,  and  the  Swedes,  among  the  Bohe- 
mians,and  among  the  Germans.    Te  have,  in  Minnesota,  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  Scandinavian  churches  which  we  are 
aiding.    7e  have  one  German  church  in  St.  Paul,  a  church 
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organized  during  the  last  year,  of  whioh  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  you  for  the  whole  of  my  ten  minutes,    ^e  have  also 
a  most  interesting  Bohemian  work.    This  condition  of  things 
in  llinnesota,  and  equally  in  the  other  states  of  the  North- 
west, where  there  is  so  large  an  immigrant  population,  makes 
it  necessary  that  out  churches  be  helped  more.    'Te  cannot 
bring  the  church  to  self-support  as  soon  as  you  in  the  3ast 
want  to  have  us,  because  there  is  so  large  an  immigrant  po- 
pulation there.    You  must  be  patient  while  we  are  molding 
this  population,  and  making  it  homogenous  with  the  church 
and  the  state. 

"We  have  been  laying  foundations  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years  among  the  Scandinavian  people.     It  was  a  superin- 
tendent of  this  Society  (Montgomery)  who  discovered  that  the 
free  mission  churches  were  natiirally  to  be  affiliated  with  us. 
Tie  have  been  laying  foundations,  and  we  are  now  at  the  point 
where  we  could  naturally  make  some  enlargement.     I  sent  the 
other  day,  to  Sup't  Llontgomery  telling  him  that  a  Scandina- 
vian church  had  been  formed  in  Llinneapolis ,  and  that  v/e 
wished  to  from  one  in  our  suburb,  St.  Paul,  and  to  have  a 
student  come  for  the  summer,  I  wanted  him  to  pay  for  it  out 
of  the  Scandinavian  apportionment.    He  sent  back  word  to  me 
that  if  I  would  pay  it  out  of  our  American  apportionment,  I 
could  put  the  student  in,  but  that  he  hadn't  a  dollar  to  put 
into  it.    Row,  to  lay  tlieso  foundations,  to  be  ready  to 
reach  out  to  a  neighboring  community,  to  put in  a  church  there 
which  is  needed—and  that  is  the  state  of  things  all  ever 
Llinnesota — and  then  to  refuse  to  take  the  natural  outgrowth 
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of  pur  work,  is  not  statesmanship.     It  is  not  good  policy. 
It  is  not  loyalty  to  Jesus  Ohrist.     It  is  not  statesman- 
ship in  Congregational  churches  to  compel  the  executive 
committee  and  the  secretaries  of  the  Soceity  to  send  out 
orders  that,  whoever  suffers,  and  whatever  suffers,  the 
expenses  must  come  within  the  income.    The  income  should 
meet  the  expenses." 

There  is  one  more  communications  from  Mr.  Llorley  pub- 
lished in  the  Home  Missionary  (1894)  which,  in  a  special 
way  gives  us  a  view  of  his  literary  style,  and  the  qualities 
of  his  mind  and  heart.     In  this  communication,  he  is  pouring 
out  his  soul  in  a  tribute  to  hs  friend  and  predecessor  in 
office,  Marcus  "Thitman  Montgomery,  who  died  February  sixth, 
1894.    Speaking  at  the  funeral,  Mr.  Morley  said,  in  sub- 
stance, this: 

"He  was  a  large  man.    Ee  had  a  large  frame,  a  large 
head,  and  a  large  brain.    Eis  mind,  his  will,  his  heart, 
were  large.    He  had  large  views.    Ee  looked  at  any  subject 
at  all  sides,  and  his  judgment  was  valuable.     Succeeding  a 
successful  superintendent  of  Home  Missions  in  Minnesota 
(Oobb)  ,  he  was  still  more  successful.    Ee  appreciated  the 
need  of  enlarging  our  work  in  cities.    The  movement  of 
Congregationalism  in  3t.  Paul  began  with  him.    For  years  it 
had  but  one  church  of  our  order.     It  soon  had  four.  In 
Ilinnepolis,  where  a  church  had  not  been  formed  for  several 
years  in  affiliation  with  us,  ¥ine ,  Como  Avenue,  Union, 
Open  Door,  and  Lyndals  churches  were  soon  formed,  and  ex- 
pedience attests  the  wisdom  of  their  formation." 
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"He  had  marked  executive  power.     He  did  not  fear  dif- 
ficulties.    I  have  frequently  heard  him  listen  to  the  objec- 
tions of  men  v;ho  showed  that  a  thing  could  not  be  done ,  and 
heard  him  say:     'Nevertheless,  we  willdo  it,1  and  then  point 
out  the  way  of  successful  accomplishment.    His  discovery  of 
the  likeness  between  our  Swedish  mission  friends  and  our- 
selves; his  two  journeys  to  Sweden;  his  wise  conduct  of  the 
movement  which  has  brought  so  many  of  our  Swedish  friends 
into  our  fellowship;  his  resolute  surmounting  of  difficul- 
ties in  early  life  and  in  his  professional  career  show 
marked  power  of  execution." 

"He  took  broad  views  of  everything.    No  subject  was  be- 
fore the  denomination,  or  befofe  the  nation,  on  which  he  had 
not  thought,  and  upon  which  his  opinions  were  not  valuable. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  denomination  who  is  just  like  hira.  No 
man  was  more  fertile  with  expedients,  more  abounding  in  re- 
sources for  improving  our  denominational  work.    There  was 
nothing  narrow  or  petty  about  him.    Talking  with  smaller 
men  with  narrowere  views  and  with  some  prejudices,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  turn  to  him  and  get  inspiration  from  his  large- 
ness.    The're  was  a  broadness  in  him  like  the  broadness  of 
the  sea.1     large-minded,  large-hearted,  whole-souled,  we 
shall  miss  him  always . " 

"He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.    He  never  hesi- 
tated to  take  a  step  felt  to  be  right,  because  he  would  be 
criticized.     In  a  company  where  different  views  were  ad- 
vanced, and  where  someone  was  needed  to  say  a  thing  that 
might  give  offence,  he  was  the  man  who  naturally  and  also  by 
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our  choice,  said  the  thing;  and  so  winning  was  he  in  his  way, 
so  manifestly  sincere,  that  he  commonly  gafce  no  offence. 
Indeed,  he  never  made  an  enemy  of  a  large  man;  for  all 
large-minded  men  could  appreciate  his  worth,  his  wisdom,  and 
his  sincerity." 

"Another  characteristic  was  his  genuineness.    He  des- 
pised shams,  and  superf iciallity.    His  intellectual  work 
was  thorough.    He  learned  facts,  all  the  facts  bearing  upon 
the  point  before  he  gave  his  opinion.    He  went  to  the  bottom. 
It  was  his  nature  to  do  so.    He  was  genuine  in  his  friend- 
ships.   His  religions  life  was  genuine.    His  experience 
was  unartif icial;  it  was  as  natural  as  that  of  a  child.  He 
was  religious  rather  than  pious.    There  was  something  so 
hearty,  whole-souled  about  his  religion  that  he  drew  men  to 
him.    He  was  not  a  recluse;  in  the  dark  ages,  when  most 
good  men  were  retiring  to  the  convent  in  despair  of  better- 
ing the  world,  he  would  never  have  gone  to  a  cloister,  he 
would  have  been  in  the  cabinet  of  state,  or  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  planning  or  fighting  to  let  in  the  light  of  heaven. 
He  could  not  help  being  active,  and  his  religion  was  to  do 
good. " 

"As  a  preacher,  he  was  unlike  the  average  minister.  His 
buisness  life  had  given  tone  to  his  preaching.    He  was  apt 
to  go  outside  of  the  usual  subjects,  to  speak  upon  the  re- 
lation of  the  church  and  working  men,  and  similiar  topics 
which  touch  every-day  life.    His  sympathy  with  men  affected 
his  preaching.    He  knew  their  convictions;  he  knew  how  early 
working  men  had  to  leave  their  homes;  and  how  late  they  re- 
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turned;  how  small  were  their  wages,  and  what  were  their  evils. 
His  "broadness,  his  largeness  of  heart,  were  illustrated  by 
his  sympathy  with  working  men.     In  his  preaching,  he  natur- 
ally took  some  topic  in  reference  to  which  he  thought  the 
church  had  not  yet  adjusted  herself  to  society.    There  was 
something  in  the  vigor,  the  warmth,  the  uniqueness  of  his 
views,  which  made  a  sermon  from  him  anevent  to  he  remembered. 
He  has  preached  sermons  as  superintendent  in  Minnesota  which 
are  still  remembered.    Eis  preaching,  which  was  practical, 
which  often  wandered  outside  of  the  ordinary  range  of  topics, 
always  made  the  impression  of  a  deep  religious  life. 

"I  would  say  a  word  of  his  friendliness,  of  the  affec- 
tion in  which  all  our  Minnesota  churches  hold  him,  of  the 
sadness  which  will  come  to  them  as  they  hear  of  his  departure. 
So  warm  and  genial  was  he  that  his  friends  are  everywhere. 
A  smaller  circle  who  were  associated  with  him  more  intimately, 
the  little  circle  of  his  own  household,  where  he  was  the  stay 
and  the  comfort --but  the  mist  comes  to  my  eyes,  and  I  can- 
not speak." 

"Take  him  all  in  all,  we  shall  not  see  his  like  again. 
Large- soulad,  large-hearted,  genuine,  strong  in  execution, 
with  so  many  plans  for  making  the  world  better;  having  in 
the  fifteen  years  of  his  public  service  accomplished  more 
than  many  do  in  a  long  life;  with  so  many  of  his  plans  un- 
accomplished, and  yet  having  so  large  an  influence  upon  the 
denomination,  and  through  his  work  of  bringing  our  Swedish 
friends,  and  indirectly  other  foreign  peoples,  into  closer 
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fellowship  with  our  national  life,  having  had  no  little  in- 
fluence upon  the  nation- -he  has  left  us  and  we  shall  see  his 
face  no  more  until  the  day  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth.    A  master  has  fallen  in  our  Israel. 

"But  there  are  joyful  things  to-day.    To  have  achieved 
character;  to  have  "been  identified  with  so  much  that  is  best 
in  our  denominational  progress;  to  have  laid  so  many  founda- 
tions; to  have  made  so  many  suggestions,  some  of  which  Will 
yet  he  adopted;  to  have  left  such  an  impress  of  himself  upon 
human  souls;  to  have  left  such  an  abiding  memory  in  all  our 
hearts;  and  to  have  gone  up  from  earth's  labors  and  anxie- 
ties, from  our  sympathies  and  prayers  and  tears,  into  the 
heavens  where  he  has  become  a  king  and  a  priest  unto  God — 
this  is  not  death,  but  translation." 

For  a  decade  and  a  half,  Ilr.  Morley  was  superintendent  of 
Home  Missions.    His  administration  was  a  very  strong  one. 
His  masterful  personality  was  stimulating  and  all-pervasive. 
He  had  his  hand  upon  the  helm  all  the  time.     He  was  auto- 
cratic, perhaps,  but  he  was  so  in  the  interests  of  efficien- 
cy.   He  closed  his  work  with  the  Society  in  18S2. 

Another  position  of  honor  and  of  hardship  awaited  him. 
He  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Pargo  College,  ITorth  Da  - 
kota.    Here,  also,  of  course,  his  dominating  personality  was 
felt  in  all  the  departments  of  the  College,  and  in  all  the 
circles  of  its  constiuency.    He  wrought  efficiently  in  this 
field  for  about  five  years.    "Thile  at  "argo,  he  received  the 
title  of  I.  L.  D.  from  his  alma  nater. 

In  1906,  after  forty  years  of  continouse  labor  in  the 
middle  west,  Mr.  Morley  went  back  3a st ,  and  took  a  pastorate 
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in  Springfield,  Vermont. 

In  1910,  he  made  a  change  to  Taldoboro,  llaine  ,  but  in 
1811  returned  to  Minnesota. 

The  Year  Book  for  1913  located  him  at  Turner's  Falls 
as  pastor  of  that  church. 

Cf  course,  I  have  known  Mr.  Morley  quite  intimately 
through  all  the  forty-five  years  of  my  ministerial  life.  He 
was  two  years  before  me  in  the  state.    Pie  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  General  Association,  and  so  did  I;  so  we  met 
frequently.     In  the  years  that  we  were  fellow  Home  Mission- 
ary Superintendents,  we  came  into  intimate  association  in 
the  field  and  at  the  annual  gatherings  of  the  National  Home 
Missionary  Society.    Once  we  traveled  together  for  a  month, 
conducting  Home  Missionary  rallies  every  day,  and  sleeping 
together  at  night,  a  good  deal  oftener  than  we  wanted  to  do, 
for  we  both  were  disposed  to  say  with  Bishop  Peck,  "I  feel 
crowded  when  I  am  alone."    I  remember  to  this  day  some  of  the 
jokes  and  funny  stories  which  Brother  Morley  got  off  in  that 
campaign.    At  Charles  City  one  night  at  the  parsonage,  he 
cracked  one  of  his  jokes  with  such  explosive  force  that  the 
pastor,  Charles  Iroble ,  half-dressed,,  came  running  up  stairs 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,    lie  thought  the  bed  had  broken 
down.     One  of  his  stories  was  one  of  Prof.  Park's  annual 
and  perrennial  which  he  got  off  from  generation  to  generation 
of  his  Andover  students,  illustrating  the  slow-wittedness  of 
some  people:     1  Y.evi  England  farmer  was  breaking  a  yoke  of 
steers.    He  had  a  rope  around  the  horns  of  one  of  the  oxen. 
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Wishing  to  use  his  hands,  he  tied  the  rope  around  his  foot. 
Of  course,  the  natural  thing  happened,  the  oxen  ran  away, 
giving  the  old  deacon  a  fine  drag    over  the  road  and  many 
bruises.    Celling  of  it  afterward  to  a  neighbor,  the  deacon 
said:     'I  saw  ray  mistake  before  we  had  gone  ten  rods.' 

The  quality  of  his  humor  is  illustrated  in  an  incident 
which  occured  in  his  pastorate  at  Sioux  City.    LIr.  Llorley  was 
playing  croquet,  a  neighbor  passing  called  out:     "Alia,  LIr. 
llorley,  I  see  that  you  are  playing  Presbyterian  billiards,'' 
".'ithout  looking  up  and  striking  the  ball  a  vigorous  whack, 
he  replied:     "That's  what  the  profane  call  it." 

But  Brother  llorley  did  not  introdu.ce  much  levity  into 
his  missionary  addresses.    They  were  great,  strong,  massive, 
logical,  earnest,  impressive  appeals  for  a  great  cause.  He 
had  one  funny,  but  telling  gesture,  which  was  certainly  uni- 
que.   Then  he  reached  a  climax  he  would  make  a  low  bow, 
bending  his  body  from  the  hips,  to  the  figure  of  a  triangle. 

A  massive,  masterful,  magnif icient ,  man  is  this  John 
H.  Llorley.     Of  course,  he  would  be  called  autocratic  by 
some,  but  I  always  found  him  brotherly  and  kind.    A  Boaner- 
ges he  was,  indeed,  at  times,  but  he  was  also  and  for  the 
most  part  the  beloved  disciple  John.    Further  remarks  must 
be  postponed  until  he  is  out  of  hearing. 
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Twenty- seventh  sketch, 

Amasa  H.  Houghton. 

Amasa  Hendrick  E ought on,  son  of  Amasa  and  Polly  (Has- 
kins)  Houghton,  was  horn  in  Springfield,  Vermont,  October  9, 
1801.    His  early  ecclesiastical  affiliations  were  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    He  became  a  local  preacher  at 
Bethel,  Vermont,  in  182&.    He  was  ordained  elder  at  Lynn, 
Llass.,  July  25,  1828.    November  5,  1828,  he  was  married  to 
Hiss  Charity  3.  Ormsny,  of  Bradford,  Vermont.     She  died 
September  11,  1854. 

llr.  Houghton  held  charges  in  the  Hew  England  and  Eew 
Hampshire  Conferences.     Hrom  1855  to  1841,  he  studied  and 
practiced  medicine  at  Springfield,  Vermont.    For  some  years, 
he  was  in  the  South,  practicing  and  preaching.    December  31, 
1856,  he  was  married  to  Eunice  Barrows  of  Llansfield,  Con- 
necticut.   He  came  to  Iowa  in  1856,  locating  at  Lansing.  He 
became  a  Congregationalist  in  1863,  and  in  1864,  was  a 
chaplain  in  the  army. 

Residing  at  Lansing,  and  engaging  in  medical  practice,  he 
was  also  a  Home  Llissionary.     December  1,  1866,  he  was  commis- 
sioned for  Sand  Gove  and  Beach.     This  commission  was  renewed 
in  1867  and  1868.    He  continued  his  pastoral  work  here  and 
there  as  he  had  opportunity  up  to  1875,  his  residence  all  the 
while  being  at  Lansing,  up  to  the  day  of    his  death.  He 
died  of  old  age  July  25,  1884,  aged  eighty- two  years,  nine 
months  and  fourteen  days.     There  is  no  mention  of  his  death 
in  our  State  Minutes.    His  ministerial  work  in  Iowa  was  of 
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no  special  significance.    But  he  gave  us  some  service, 
and  his  life  nay  be  counted  as  one  of  the  forces  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  within  our  borders. 
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?we  nt  y-  e  i  ght  h  sk  e  t  c  h , 

Edwin  S.  E.  TTebber. 

Edwin  Ellis  Sfford  Webber,  sen  of  Joseph  Sfford  and 
Eliza  ("7ebb)  7ebber,  was  born  at  Cawsand,  a  suburb  of  Ply- 
mouth England,  February  7,  1855. 

In  an  autobiographical  letter  which  he  sent  me  in 
December  of  1909,  Mr.  Tebber  says: 

"In  educating  their  children  in  those  days  in  England, 
it  was  very  common  for  parents  in  fair  circumstances  to  hire 
a  tutor  who  sometimes  resided  in  their  home,    during  the 
last  seven  years  of  my  school  life,  my  parents  engaged  at  a 
stipulated  salary,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Bowey  as  my  exclusive  tutor. 
Under  his  direction,  four  years  were  spent  in  general  Engl- 
ish studies  and  in  the  study  of  the  above  languages  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  theology,  homiletics,  and  pastoral 
work.    This  latter  course  was  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
been  led  to  chose  the  christian  ministry  as  my  vocation  in 
active  life.    3orn  as  I  was  in  a  christian  home  and  conse- 
crated to  God  by  my  parents  from  my  infancy,  and  hearing 
prayers  constantly  ascending  to  God  from  the  family  altar 
and  from  my  devoted  mother's  private  closet  that  God  would 
accept  of  their  boy  and  make  him  a  useful  minister  of  the 
gospel,  had  a  mighty  and  controlling  influence  on  my  young 
mind  and  heart.    Then,  the  ?.ev.  Prof.  Bowey  being  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  my  tutor,  the  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  of  our  suburb,  was  a  factor  in  leading  me  to 
think  of  the  christian  ministry  as  the  work  of  my  life. 
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"As  one  of  my  youthful  companions  had  gone  from  our 
village  and  had  entered  the  Tesleyan  llethodist  ministry  in 
Canada,  and  as  he  w$s  constantly  writing  urging  me  to  follow 
him,  and  as  the  way  was  open  to  me,  I,  with  the  consent  of 
my  parents,  concluded  to  do  so.!' 

"Before  leaving  England  I  was  married  to  Jane  Adams, 
daughter  of  Gapt.  Edwards,  of  the  British  navy."    The  mar- 
riage took  place  at  Kingston  in  June  of  185  7.     "Soon  after 
our  marriage  we  embarked  for  our  Canadian  home.     I  was 
examined  and  approbated  to  preach  at  a  Tesleyan  Methodist 
Conference  near  Toronto,  and  for  some  years  I  was  associated 
with  the  denomination  as  a  local  preacher  and  general 
church  worker." 

"As  my  attention  had  been  called  to  the  need  of  ministers 
for  home  Ilissionary  work  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  as  both 
my  wife  and  I  had  a  desire  to  locate  in  this  state  ,  I  attend- 
ed the  meeting  of  the  American  3oard  at  Chicago  in  the  fall 
of  1865,  and  was  introduced  to  a  number  of  Iowa  ministers, 
including  father  Turner  of  Denmark,  "Dr.  Slater  of  Burlington, 
and  the  Home  ilissionary  Superintendent  of  the  southern  half 
of  Iowa,   (Julius  A.  Reed).    After  the  latter  had  examined  my 
credentials,  he  wished  me  to  visit  the  newly  organized  church 
at  Agency  City,  and  the  church  at  Glasgow,  in  having  been 
arranged  to  unite  these  two  churches  under  one  minister. 

"Coming  into  the  state  I  visited  at  the  homes  of  Dr. 
Salter  and  lather  Turner,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  hev.  J.  C. 
Cooper,  who  was  then  a  sort  of  Home  Missionary  pastor  at  large 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  and  his  salary  was 
paid  by  a  rich  Boston  merchant." 
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"Tith  his  steady-going  horse,  and  his  deomoratic  wagon, 
LIr. Cooper  took  me  around  among  several  churches,  most  of 
which  were  under  his  care,  including  Fairfield,  Clay,  Wash- 
ington, and  Brighton.    During  the  two  weeks  I  was  with  him, 
I  preached  three  times  on  the  two  Sabbaths,  and  nearly  every 
week  evening.    After  visiting  the  churches  at  Agency  and 
Glasgow,  I  accepted  their  call,  and  was  ordained  at  Glasgow 
October  10,  1866--sermon  and  ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  John 
LI.  Williams  of  "airfield.     I  was  subsequently  called  to  the 
church  at  Fairfield,  but  as  the  work  was  prospering  and  en- 
courageing  at  Agency  and  Glasgov/,  it  seemed  best  as  well  as 
a  duty  that  I  should  remain  with  them." 

"After  serving  the  agency  and  Glasgow  churches  three 
years,  I  was  called  to  the  church  at  Durant.     Several  rea- 
sons seemed  to  indicate  that  I  should  accept  the  call,  and 
so  after  providing  for  the  supply  of  the  Agency  and  Glasgow 
churches,  I  moved  my  family  and  was  soon  hard  at  work  on  my 
new  field."    The  date  of  his  commission  for  durant  was 
January  1 ,  1868 . " 

"Sixteen  years-  before  (L!ay  25,  1856),  the  durant  church 
had  been  organized  by  a  colony  coming  from  Connecticut  and 
bringing  with  them  their  minister,  and  after  faithfully 
serving  the  church  for  eight  years,  he  died,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Prof.  Bullen,  formerly  of  Iowa  College,  when  located  at 
Davenport.    Prof.  Bullen  also  served  the  church  eight  years, 
and  was  dismissed  by  council."     (The  name  of  the  first  pastor 
of  the  ^urant  church  was  John  S.  'Thittlesey.    Brother  ^rebber 
is  mistaken  as  to  the  length  of  his  service.     He  was  pastor 
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there  only  three  years,  later  he  served  the  church  at  Wilton, 
He  died  in  I.Iay  of  186.2,  on  account  of  disease  contracted  in 
the  army. ) 

Soon  after  arriving  at  Durant ,  Mr*  'Tebber  reported 
(January  1868)  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society  as  follows: 

ITI.!y  first  quarter  with  this  church  has  "been  a  quarter 
of  much  anxiety,  prayer  and  labor.     I  found  the  church  here 
in  rather  a  cold  and  formal  state,  and  in  the  community  there 
seemed  vary  little  interest  manifested  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion.   The  congregations  (as  I  have  been  told)  have  been 
very  small  compared  with  the  population  of  the  vicinity;  many 
habitually  absented  themselves  from  church  and  became  indif- 
ferent to  divine  things,  and  the  seated  services  of  the  san- 
ctuary appear  to  have  been  conducted  withvery  little  visible 
effect.     3y  the  help  of  God,  since  my  arrival,  I  have  endea- 
vored to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things.     I  have  visited 
many  families  at  their  homes,  and  have  been  very  cordially 
receibed.     There  is  quite  a  circle  of  excellent  people  in 
this  neighborhood--intelligent  and  industrious,  presenting 
an  encouraging  and  promising  field  of  usefulness.     I  rejoice 
that  already  there  are  signs  of  revival;  the  faithful  preach- 
ing of  the  truth,  administered,  as  far  as  my  own  ability  is 
concerned,  in  weakness,  but  in  faith,  and  in  dependence  on 
divine  influence,  has  not  been  without  its  fruits.  The 
congregations  have  increased,  the  attention  has  been  good, 
many  have  been  seriously  impreseed,  the  church  has  been 
greatly  encouraged,  and  the  majority  of  its  members  are 
earnestly  desiring,  praying  and  hoping  for  the  enlargement 
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of  the  borders  of  Zion  in    this  place  and  for  a  more  pro- 
gressive and  practical  Christianity.    Yesterday  was  our 
communion  season,  and  a  very  profitable  one  it  was.  Ilany, 
I  believe,  were  led  to  reconsecrate  themselves  to  Cod,  and 
three  were  added  to  our  number.     I  therefore  thank  God 
and  take  courage." 

Mr.  Tebber's  letter  continues: 

"During  my  administration  the  ~urant  church  was  greatly 
prospered.    The  church  edifice  was  enlarged  to  double  its 
capacity  to  accomodate  the  increasing  congre gat iont ions ,  and 
a  fine,  large  bell  was  procured,  to  the  delight  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Beside  this,  a  good  parsonage  was  secured,  and  a 
large    lot  of  ground  adjoining  the  church  property,  and  over 
two  hundred  members  were  added  to  the  church." 

In  confirmation  of  what  Igr*  Webber  has  here  written, 
is  a  note  in  the  Home  Missionary  for  Cstober,  1870,  as  follows 

"The  church  in  "Ourant ,  Oedar  county,  Iowa,   (Rev.  3. 
Tebber)  has  received  thirty  members  since  January  1st.  Though 
the  house  was  enlarged  only  a  year  ago,  changes  have  been 
necessary  to  increase  its  capacity  still  further." 

Mr,  ~ebber  continues:     "Seventy-five  were  gathered  in 
after  one  precious  revival,  in  which  I  was  assisted  by  the 
devoted  hev.  C.  C.  Cooper.    The  good  work  done  at  urant 
during  the  five  years  I  was  pastor  made  these  the  most 
pleasant  and  encouraging  years  of  my  life." 

"A  large  proportion  of  the  Durant  church,  ho. /ever,  sub- 
sequently moverd  into  the  central  and  northwestern  parts  of 
the  state,  and  while  it  greatly  weakened  the  mother  church, 
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out  of  her  scattered  children,  several  new  Congregational 
churches  were  organized,  and  churches  already  established 
were  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  Lord's  work  went  on. 

"During  the  last  year  I  was  at  Durant ,  the  State  Asso- 
ciation having  recommended  that  each  local  association  should 
endeavor  to  establish  within  its  bounds  an  academy,  as  a 
feeder  to  Iowa  College,  the  Durant  church,  with  two  other 
churches  in  the  Davenport  Association  competed  for  the  prize; 
and  as  Durant  offered  ten  acres  of  land  and  had  already 
raised  twelve  thousand  dollars  toward  the  erection  of  suit- 
able buildings,  the  committee  of  the  local  association  lo- 
cated an  academy  at  T)urant.    She  association  had  pledged 
twenty  thousand  dollars  toward  an  endowment ,  but  as  it  was 
not  provided,  the  Durant  people  got  discouraged,  and  refused 
to  commence  operations,  and  so  the  project  fell  through.  It 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  as  I  had  worked  hard  to  se- 
cure the  academy,  and  the  failure  had  much  to  do  with  my 
leaving  Durant  to  accepta  call  to  Central  City.     (This  was 
in  April  of  1872.)    As  soon  as  I  was  on  the  ground  and  had 
got  fairly  started  in  my  work,  we  secured  a  large  parcel  of 
land,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  parsonage,  mostly  at 
my  suggestion,  after  the  plan  of  the  Durant  parsonage;  but 
as  soon  as  the  building  was  completed  and  ready  for  oooupancy, 
the  Lord  saw  fit  to  take  from  us  our  second  child,  a  con- 
scientious and  promising  boy  twelve  years  of  age.    This  was  a 
great  trial  to  us,  and  my  wife  took  it  to  heart  so  much  that 
she  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  idea  of  continuing  on 
the  field.     Church  matters  looked  encouraging,  congregations 
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were  increasing,  and  many  members  were  "being  added  to  the 
church,  so  that  the  people  very  reluctantly  accepted  my 
resignation. 

"After  leaving  Central  City  (in  1873)  ,  I  was  out  of  the 
state  for  a  while,  but  returned  to  accept  a  call  from  the 
church  at  Elliott.     (In  1875,  Mr.  Webber  was  at  Des  Plaines; 
in  1875,  he  was  located  at  Watega;  and  in  1877,  at  Seneca, 
Kansas.)    Here,  also,  at  Elliott  we  were  encouraged  by  the 
increasing  congregations  and  additions  to  the  church.  T7hile 
there  a  call  came  from  the  church  at  Reinbeck,  which  I  ac- 
cepted as  it  seemed  to  offer  a  larger  field  for  usefulness. 
In  commencing  work  with  the  Reinbeck  church,  I  took  charge 
of  the  church  at  Hudson,  also,  which  had  been  recently  or- 
ganized, preaching  once  at  each  place  each  Sabbath,  alterna- 
ting the  morning  and  evening  services.    In  the  afternoon  of 
each  Sabbath,  I  preached  at  Lincoln,  midway  between  Reinbeck 
and  Hudson.    At  Hudson,  services  were  held  in  the  Brethren 
church,  which  was  always  well  filled,  as  the  Brethren  people 
always  united  with  our  folks  in  the  congregation.    The  con- 
gregation at  Reinbeck  so  increased  that  it  was  difficult  some 
times  to  accommodate  the  crowds  within  the  church  building. 
Prayer  meetings  at  both  Hudson  and  Reinbeck  were  unusually 
well  attended,  and  the  Sunday  schools  were  larger  than  ever 
before.     Good  feeling  prevailed,  and  there  were  progress  in 
all  lines  of  church  work.    Llany  members  were  added  to  the 
Reinbeck  church,  and  several  to  the  church  at  Hudson.  The 
three  years  that  I  spent  on  this  field  were  therefore  success- 
ful and  encouraging  years  in  my  ministerial  life." 
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"After    leaving  Relnbeefc,  I  was  again  out  of  the  state 
for  a  while.     (At  Mantorville ,  Minnesota ,  1687-89;  Appleton, 
1889-93;  Ipswich,  south  Dakota,  189b;  Ouster,  1894;  and  Gen- 
terville,  1895-7)  . 

"On  returning  to  Iowa,  I  supplied  the  church  at  Moorland 
for  a  time,  but  desiring  to  be  near  my  family  at  Galva,  I  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  church  at  iiingsley.     I  was  pastor  of  the 
Kingsley  church  about  three  years,  and  these  also,  by  the 
divine  blessing,  -/ere  years  of  encouragement  and  success. 
Congregations  grew  so  rapidly  that  the  ushers  could  hardly 
find  seats  in  which  to  place  the  people,  and  extra  chairs 
had  to  be  put  in  the  aisles  and  around  the  rostrum.  Prayer 
meetings  were  well  attended  and  a  number  were  added  to  "Che 
church,     The  Kingsley  church  was  the  last  served  by  me  in  thi 
state.    Since  then  I  tried  to  do  some  work  at  Appleton,  Minne 
sota,  but  while  there  I  became  so  troubled  with  cataracts  in 
my  eyes  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  my  active  labors.  For 
the  last  five  j^ears ,  though  pnysically  able  to  be  still  use- 
ful, I  have  had  to  live  in  enforced  retirement  at  Seinbeok." 

Mr.  'Tebber  died  at  Reinbeck,  December  16,  1911,  aged 
seventy-six  years,  ten  months,  and  seven  days.    Ihe  fore- 
going autobiography  gives  us  a  clear-cut  picture  of  the  man. 
He  was  not  thoroughly  educated;  he  has  not  fitted  for  an  ex- 
tended pastorate;  all  the  time  he  struck  an  evangelistic  note 
This  was  tne  staple  of  his  message  to  the  people.    He  scat- 
tered his  work  over  five  states  of  the  Middle  .'jest,  but  Iowa 
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was  his  home.    He  was  a  good  preacher,  and  he  r.ad  uniform 
success  in  his  -,7ork.    Re  1.3.6.  a  fair  measure  of  self-assurance. 
Ee  Tras  faithful,  energetic,  and  useful.    We  are  glad  to 
recognize  him  as  one  oi'  the  honored  men  of  our  fellov/ship. 


Twenty-ninth  sketch, 
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Asa  Farwell. 

Asa  Farwell,  son  of  Gordon  and  Anna  (Farnsworth )  Far- 
well,  was  born  in  Dorset,  Vermont,  i,iarch  8,  181£.    Ee  studied 
at  Burr  Seminary;  graduated  from  Liddlebury  college  in  1858 , 
and  from  Andover  Seminary  in  184S.     In  1839-40,  he  was  a 
teaoher  in  Topsfield,  i.-assachusetts ,  and  he  was  principal  of 
Abbot  Academy,  andover,  ioassachusetts ,  in  1842-3.    He  was  or- 
dained at  ..est  Haverhill,  April  21,  1853,  and  served  that 
church  from  that  date  to  September  5,  1866.    While  pastor  here, 
December  10,  1845,  he  was  married  to  r.annah  Sexton,  of  .Wind- 
sor, Connecticut.     She  died  September  4,  1848.    August  10, 
1849,  he  was  married  to  her  sister,  Mary  Ann  Sexton.  Closing 
up  this  pastorate  of  thirteen  years  at  Haverhill,  he  came 
out  to  Iowa,  in  Lfecember  of  this  year  1866  beginning  a  pastor- 
ate of  four  years  at  Bentonsport.    t'he  town  was  very  prosper- 
ous in  those  days,  and  had  great  expectations.    Vhe  church 
was  self-supporting  during  Mr.  Harwell's  administration, 
and  paid  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars.    A  good  deal  of 
the  financial  strength  of  the  church,  however,  was  centered 
in  one  man — Seth  Hichards--who  was  a  host  in  himself. 
Later,  the  dam  went  out  of  the  river,  and  the  town  went  down. 
The  church  survived  until  1913,  and  gave  up  the  ghost  at  that 
time.     If  I  remember  correctly,  the  church  did  not  have  a 
pastor  more  than  two  years  during  all  the  quarter  century  I 
was  secretary  of  the  I-ome  Missionary  Society. 

From,  Iowa,  Lir.  Harwell  went  over  into  i..ebraska,  and 
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was  pastor  at  Ashland  from  1870  to  1876.    For  a  year  or  two, 
he  was  rrofessor  in  -Uoane  College,    i-hen  from  1879  to  1882,  he 
had  his  residence  without  charge  at  Ashalnd.     In  1882,  he  re- 
turned to  Ludlow,  Vermont,  to  spend  there  the  remainder  of  his 
days.    He  died  of  neart  disease,  M^y  16,  1888,  aged  seventy- 
six  years,  two  months  and  eight  days,     .ve  get  some  little  idea 
of  the  quality  of  the  man  by  reading  his  two  reports  from 
Nebraska.     In  February  of  1872,  he  writes: 

"I  make  my  first  report  as  a  Home  Llissicnarjr  with  pecu- 
liar feelings.    I'rom  my  earliest  christian  experiences,  the 
American  Home  llissionary  Society  has  been  a  cherished  object 
of  prayerful  regard,  and  I  have  aided  ti  by  word  and  deed 
whenever  I  could.    Nov/  one  of  its  heralds,  fairly  on  mission- 
ary ground,  I  pray  that  I  may  fulfill  in  some  good  meausre 
what  I  have  desired  and  hoped  for  others  of  its  workers.  7e 
have  been  providentially  favored  in  making  a  fair  beginning. 
I  commenced  preaching  about  seven  weeks  after  the  organization 
of  the  church. 

"There  being  no  suitable  tenement  to  be  rented,  nor  the 
means  to  erect  a  parsonage,  I'  was  obliged  to  build  a  house, 
for  my  family,    7/e  have  secured  tne  court  house  for  a  place  of 
worship,  organized  a  prosperous  Sunday  School,  favorably 
started  the  monthly  concert  and  weekly  prayer  meeting,  and 
the  congregation  nas  nearly  doubled.    '.To-morrow  we  hope  to 
hold  the  first  thanksgiving  sermon  tnat  the  palce  has  known. 
This  is  an  important  post  for  missionary  labor.    I.Iany  of  the 
immigrants  to  the  Northwest  leave  the  railroad  here  and  make 
xi-is  for  a  time  their  'base  of  supplies'.    Our  litole  church 
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hopes  to  do  much  for  the  spiritual  guidance  of  these  pil- 
grims to  new  homes.     I  have  explored  the  country  around  us, 
and  shall  have  other  appointments  as  far  as  the  weather  will 
permit  yhe  people  to  assemble . " 

"On  the  whole,  our  expectations  have  been  fully  real- 
ized.    I'here  are,  of  course,  some  privations,  as  we  antici- 
pated; and  we  sympathize  deeply  with  the  thousands  of  immi- 
grants just  beyond  who  must  suffer  greatly  from  the  inclement 
winter  weather.    J3ut  we  shall  endeavor  to  do,  patiently  and 
faithfully,  all  that  the  Master  bids,    i'hese  walls  of  zlion 
must  be  built,  and  it  is  blessed  work.     If©  lived  ten  years  on 
Andover  Hill,  and  found  there,  of  course,  a  delightful  home. 
,e  had  very  pleasant  settlements  and  kind  people  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  thirteen  years,  and  five  years  in  southern  Iowa; 
but  I  and  mine  agree  that  we  were  never  so  happy  as  in  our 
new  missionary  home." 

Mr.  Harwell  reports  again  from  Ashland,  his  communica- 
tion published  in  the  August  issue  of  187E.    He  writes: 

"During  the  last  month,  I  have  traveled  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  chiefly  in  private  conveyance  and  on  foot, 
on  my  parochial  duties;  which  I  suppose  is  about  an  average 
amount  of  monthly  travel,  except  in  the  severe  weather  of 
winter.     I  am  surprised  at  the  number,  intelligence,  and 
apparent  interest  of  the  people. :l 

"A  christian  man  from  the  dast  told  me  that  when  he  came 
three  years  ago,  to  his  present  residence,  twelve  miles  from 
here,  he  was  on  the  utmost  limits  of  civilization  in  that 
direction.    Now,  within  a  circle  of  four  miles  from  his  home, 
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he  could  count  two  hundred  dwellings,  and  still  this  was  but 
a  farming  community,  hving  no  post  office  as  yet,  and  eight 
or  ten  miles  from  the  railroad." 

"The  church  at  Ashland  has  grown  from  seven  to  eighteen 
in  these  three  quarters  since  I  came.    There  will  soon  be  a 
score  or  two  of  school  houses ,  within  fifteen  miles  of  us , 
any  of  which  are  open  for  religious  meetings.     I  expect  to 
have  appointments  for  preaching  statedly  at  three  different 
places  on  week  days,  distant  respectively  twelve,  fifteen, 
and  seventeen  miles;  besides  occasional  preaching  at  points 
nearer. " 

"I  have  been  called  recently  to  attend  funerals  in  two 
of  these  olaces.    At  one  of  them  there  were  between  ninety  and 
one  hundred  attentive  hearers,    xxt  the  other,  there  were  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty.     In  each  case  these  neighbors  and 
friends  were  called  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  their 
homes  in  the  Hast  to  bury  tiieir  dead.     It  was  good  to  preach 
to  them  'Jesus  and  the  Resurrection. '    7Te  hope  and  pray  that 
our  labors  among  them  may  not  be  in  vain.    A  more  promising 
missionary  field,  we  could  hardly  expect  to  find." 

"The  roads  here,  aside  from  the  accasional  loss  of 
bridges  by  a  freshet,  are  delightful.    A  fleet  horse  easily 
makes  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.     This  may  sound  strange 
to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  little  else 
than  'sloughs  and  mud'  with  Western  travel  when  away  from 
the  railroads,  but  so  it  is;  and  for  this  help  to  our  work 
we  are  devoutly  thankful." 

I  had  no  association  at  all  with  hr.  Harwell,  although 
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he  was  in  the  stats  for  a  short  time  after  I  cane.  Evidently 
he  was  a  strong  man,  well  educated,  with  an  attractive  per- 
sonality and  fine  social  qualities,  and  he  was  an  excellent 
preacher.     He  belongs  to  the  3ast  rather  that  to  the  ""est; 
and  to  Nebraska  rather  than  to  Iowa. 
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Thirtieth  sketch, 

James  lialcolm  Smith. 

Here  is  another  brother  77hose  life  story  has  neither 
beginning  nor  ending  in  our  ecclesiastical  records.    His  name 
was  carried  for  a  bout  thirty  years,  and  was  then  without 
ceremony,  note,  or  comment,  dropped. 

He  came  to  Iowa  from  Southwold,  Canada  ff*st.     He  was 
ordained  April  4,  1665,  and  from  that  time  to  1866,  worked  in 
Canada  and  Ilichigan.     January  1,  1867,  he  "'as  commissioned 
for  Sabula,  and  served  in  that  field  for  two  years.     '2he  news- 
letter for  2?ebruary  1867  has  the  following  paragraph:  "Rev. 
J.  11.  Smith,  late  of  Canada,  has  taken  charge  of  the  church 
at  Sabula,  Hev.  0.  Smerson  having  given  up  this  portion  of 
his  field  in  order  to  give  more  attention  to  other  needy 
fields  in  the  surrounding  region.     He  says:     "he  is  not 
sent,  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  our  ~'restern 
Israel . ,T 

Mr.  Smith  left  Sabula,  June  9,  1869;  and,  July  1,  fol- 
lo.ving,  took  charge  of  the  work  at  ..lonona,  and  continued  in 
this  service  through  1870  and  1871. 

I  remember  a  sermon  which  LIr.  Smith  preached  at  a 
meeting  of  our  Association  in  the  fall  of  1867.     It  was  an 
attempt  to  give  an  interpretation  of  the  big  and  little 
horns  of  prophecy.     I  remember  that  l.r.  Guernsey  made  the 
remark  that  he  avoided  such  cattle ,  fearing  that  he  might 
get  hooked  by  them. 
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Apparently,  Mr*  Smith  returned  from  Iowa  to  Canada; 
"but  in  1874  he  was  back  in  the  State,  located  at  Carson 
City,  Michigan.     In  1876,  he  was  at  Cedar  Springs;  at  Old 
Mission  in  1879;  and  Leslie  in  188E.    A  little  later  7;e  find 
him  at  Clivet  without  charge.     In  1887  he  was  again  in  active 
service,  located  at  hancock,  Minnesota,  and  in  1889,  at 
Janesville.     In  1890,  he  is  listed  as  residing  without  charge 
at  St.  Paul;  and  here  in  1895  his  name  was  dropped  from  the 
Year  Jo ok. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  storm  at  the  compilers  of  our 
statistics.    Brother  Smith  is  but  one  of  scores  summarily 
turned  out  of  our  ranks  by  those  who  occupy  the  "Seats  of 
the  I.Iighty"  there  in  Boston.     I  judge  that  the  ministry  of 
3rother  Smith  in  Iowa  was  of  no  great  significance.     Ee  got 
no  foothold  here;  and  made  no  deep  impression  on  the  state. 
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Thirty-first  sketch, 

John  Wealey  "Thite . 

John  "'esley  'Thite,  son  of  Robert  and  Lary  (Johnson) 
Tnite,  was  horn  in  Cavendish,   /ermont ,  Hay  18,  1826,     Of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  I  have  no  record,    he  was  married  May  1, 
1849,  to  Harriet  J:.  Ewer,  of  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  who 
died  August  22,  1854.     He  was  married  again  September  1,  1857, 
to  hrs.  Elisabeth  Bonar,  widow  of  John  A.  Heed,  of  Oberlin. 
In  this  year,  1857,  he  graduated  from  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary.    He  was  ordained  at  Morrison,  Illinois,  December  22, 
1858,  and  was  pastor  there  from  1858  to  1866.     In  January  of 
1867,  he  began  a  pastorate  of  four  years  at  Clinton,  Iowa. 
The  call  of  Mr.  White  is  noted  in  the  News-letter  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

"The  Congregational  church  at  Clinton  has  extended  a 
call  to  hev.  A«  '".    hite,  for  several  years  minister  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Morrison,  Illinois,  with  a  salary  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars.     "re  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  call 
has  been  accepted  and  that  Brother  "hite  has  entered  upon 
his  labors.     Che  church  at  Clinton  was  organized  last  June 
with  fifteen  members,  and  now  numbers  thrity-four.     l'hey  in- 
tend to  erect  a  house  of  worship  during  the  present  year." 

I  have  the  impression  t:.at  I  supplied  for  Ux»  Thite 
while  he  was  candidating  at  Clinton.     I  am  sure  that  I  sup- 
plied for  him  one  Sunday  about  that  time,  and  he  was  absent 
in  Iowa. 
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From  Clinton  Mr.  White  went  to  Boonesboro,  and  was  pas- 
tor of  the  church  for  three  years  (1871-1874). 

In  1874,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  had  a  four  years' 
pastorate  at  Belleview.     Evidences  of  tuberculosis  now  be- 
ginning to  appear,  he  sought  to  prolong  his  working  days  in 
Colorado;  and  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  a  pas- 
torate of  seven  years  (1878-1875)  at  iongmont .     Then  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  work,  but  his  life  was  prolonged  for 
four  years  still,     he  died  of  consumption,  "ebruary  10,  1889, 
aged  sixty- two  years,  eight  months  and  twenty- two  days. 

I  cannot  lay  my  hands  on  any  review  of  his  life  or 
appreciation  of  his  character.     We  get  Just  a  little  impression 
of  the  man  from  two  reports  of  his  work  at  Morrison,  published 
in  the  home  Missionary.     (There  is  no  report  of  his  work  in 
Iowa,  or  Colorado.    It  appears  that  he  was  not  under  commis- 
sion of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  at  Clinton.  Probably 
he  had  help  from  the  A.  I.I.  A.  ,  but  of  this  I  am  not  at  all 
sure.    His  first  report  published  July  1864,  is  as  follows: 

"In  my  last,  I  think  I  mentioned  that  we,  in  connection 
with  the  other  churches,  were  holding  a  protracted  meeting. 
That  meeting,  with  some  slight  interruptions  from  storms, 
continued  about  nine  weeks.    About  twenty  persons  professed 
conversion;   christians  were  quickened,  and  a  general  feeling 
of  christian  liberality  was  secured.    The  results  of  the 
meeting  were  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character.    The  quick- 
ening which  christians  received,  I  trust,  will  not  soon  pass 
away.     Indeed,  I  am  endeavoring  to  bring  my  people  up  to  a 
point  where  they  shall  not  only  feel  it  a  duty  but  a  privi- 
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lege  to  work  for  God  constantly. 

"In  addition  to  my  extra  labors,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  attend  to  my  regular  Sabbath  ministrations.     I  have  com- 
menced a  regular  course  of  visiting,  intending  to  call  upon 
every  family  in  the  place.     In  doing  so,  I  think  I  may  ex- 
tend my  influnece  for  good,  besides  gaining  some  facts  that 
may  benefit  me  in  my  preaching." 

In  his  second  report,  LIr.  Tftiite  writes: 

"As  I  have  before  intimated,  we  shall- -at  least  while 
I  am  connected  with  the  church—make  no  further  application 
for  aid  from  the  home  I.lissionary  Society.    Te  are  able  to 
support  ourselves  henceforth.     I  trust  we  shall  never  forget 
the  gratitude  we  owe  the  Society  for  its  liberal  aid  in  the 
past,  and  that  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  repay  it  by  generous 
contributions  in  the  future.     The  Lord  has  greatly  blessed 
and  prospered  us,  and  it  is  my  prayer  that  we  may  not  prove 
unworthy  of  his  goodness." 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  a  fuller  sketch  of  this 
good  brother.    He  gave  us  setfen  years  of  excellent  service. 
He  was  Olinton's  first  pastor,  and  assisted  in  laying  well 
the  foundations  of  that  splendid  church. 
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Thirty- second  sketch, 

Loren  It,  Brintnall. 

loren  7illiams  Brintnall,  son  of  Prosper  and  Amy  (John- 
son) Brintnall,  was  born  in  7indham,  Vermont,  January  10, 
aged  28.    He  studied  at  Towns end  Academy  and  Oberlin  College, 
and  graduated  from  the  Oberlin  Seminary  in  1855. 

September  19,  1855,  he  was  married  to  Abby  Eurd  Willey , 
of  Grafton,  Vermont.     She  journeyed  with  him  from  this  day 
to  the  end  of  his  life.    The  same  year,  November  17,  he  was 
ordained  at  Layfette,  Ohio,  where  he  was  pastor  from  1855  to 
1862.     From  1862  to  1867,  he  was  pastor  at  York;  and  then 
came  to  Iowa.    He  began  at  77inthrop  in  March  of  1867,  where 
he  served  this  church  and  other  communities — Buffalo  Grove , 
and  Pine  Oreek--for  about  eight  years.     His  first  commission 
dated  I.larch  1,  1867,  was  for  the  First  Congregational  church, 
Byron  Township,  which  was  the  early  name  for  the  77inthrop 
church.    Tinthrop  became  quite  a  Brintnall  settlement ,  a 
number  of  the  name  and  kin  locating  there.    One  of  the  great 
events  of  this  pastorate  was  the  dedication  of  a  house  of 
worship  in  which  the  Brintnalls ,  pastor  and  all,  had  a  gene- 
rous share.     This  event  is  noted  in  the  Home  Ilissionary  for 
Hay  1870  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"Rev.  L.  1.  Brintnall  of  7,'inthrop  reports  the  dedication 
of  a  house  of  worship  on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  when 
pledges  were  given  to  cancel  the  entire  indebtedness  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  with  the  aid  expected  from  the  Congregation- 
al Union." 
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In  November  of  1875,  Mr.  Brintnall  added  Independence 
to  his  field,  and  the  two  churches  together  were  self-sup- 
porting.   A  report  of  this  is  found  in  the  June  issue  of 
1874,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"The  next  year  I  expect  to  divide  my  labors  between 
Winthrop  and  Independence,  the  two  churches  sustaining  me 
without  aid.    This  will  compel  me  to  leave  Buffalo  to  some 
one  else.     It  was  a  long  ride  for  me  every  other  week  to  that 
place,   (twelve  miles)  after  preaching  in  the  morning. 

"It  is  with  feelings  of  sadness  that  I  step  out  from  ray 
state  of  partial  dependence  upon  the  Society.  Seven  years  I 
have  labored  under  your  commission,  and  in  all  this  time  I  have 
not  been  aware  of  the  slightest  misunderstanding  between  us, 
and  have  always  found  you  full  of  earnest,  brotherly,  sympathy. 
Liay  Sod  bless  you  abundantly  in  your  great  work,  and  all  the 
dear  churches  over  which  you  have  a  provisional  oversight! 

"The  barrel  from  New  Britain,  Connecticut  supplied  many 
of  our  necessities,  and  was  a  valuable  and  pleasant  expression 
of  their  interest  in  Home  I.Iissions.    Tie  have  had  great  help 
from  these  donations;  indeed,  without  them  I  do  not  see  how 
we  could  have  made  ends  meet.     I  hope  the  interest  of  the 
churches  in  this  direction  will  not  grow  less  while  the 
missionary  work  holds  its   oresent  proportion.    Let  none  be 
disheartened,  if  silly  things  are  written,  or  even  if  a 
gift  is  now  and  then  unappreciated." 

In  1875,  Mr,  Brintnall  gave  up  the  TJinthrop  end  of  the 
field  but  continued  at  Independence  up  to  1877,  at  which  time 
he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  I.Ionticello .     He  was  here, 
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however,  only  two  years;  and  1879  found  him  bach  at  his  old 
field  at  Tinthrop.    For  four  years  in  this  second  pastorate, 
he  served  the  church;  and  then  beginning  in  1883,  gave  five 
years  to  the  church  at  Sheldon,    "his  wad  a  season  of  unusual 
prosperity  to  the  Sheldon  church. 

^hile  at  Sheldon,  Mr.  Brintnall  sent  the  following  com- 
munication to  the  Home  Missionary  Society  unde  the  date  of 
January,  1888:     "I  have  been  ashed  to  give  a  certain  experi- 
ence in  Home  Missionary  work  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
helpful  to  others.     We  close  our  second  year  of  labor  with 
the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Sheldon,  August  1,  1885. 
The  first  year  we  had  two  hundred  dollars.    At  the  close  of 
our  second  year,  the  Iowa  Home  Missionary  Society  was  heavily 
in  debt ,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  an  early  payment  of  the 
fifty  dollars  due  us  for  our  last  quarter's  work,    le  were 
greatly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  our  State  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  did  not  feel  willing  to  add  to  the 
burden  of  debt  that  was  already  so  embarrsssing.     What  could 
we  do?    Cur  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars  had  not  been 
large  and  we  thought  we  needed  all  that  we  had  been  receiving. 
The  church  had  received  some  additions,  but  it  had  been  also 
weakened  by  removals,  so  that  the  prospect  was  very  little 
better  in  that  direction  for  the  immediate  future,  ~e  looked 
over  our  resources ,  and  for  the  sake  of  helping  forward  the 
work  of  Christ  in  the  whole  field,  we  concluded  that  we  wov.ld 
not  have  the  application  for  further  aid  sent  to  the  Society 
until  the  close  of  the  next  quarter,    ^e  will  get  along  with 
what  comes  to  us  from  the  weekly  contributions  of  the  church 
and  from  other  sources.    rJo  this  my  wife  agreed.     We  are  one 
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in  financial  affairs  as  well  as  in  other  respects.    We  did 
this  77ith  prayer,  and  a  willingness  to  forego  an  anticipated 
visit  to  children  and  friends  if  necessary.     Committing  our- 
selves to  the  Lord  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  we  went 
forward*    ~t  the  end  of  three  months,  our  books  showed  that 
our  income  had  been  nearly  equal  to  the  average  income  for 
three  months,  under  the  Home  Missionary  commission.    We  then 
said,   ,T7e  do  not  dare  to  go  bach  to  the  old  way;  we  will  try 
this  plan  for  another  three  months.1     The  trial  was  made  and 
with  the  same  results.    TTe  were  frequently  surprised  by  the 
coming  to  us  of  help  when  we  were  not  expecting  it,  and  we 
often  wondered  at  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  us.    "Te  went 
on  that  way  through  the  year,  and  now  more  than  eleven  months 
of  the  second  year  has  passed,  and  we  are  still  walking  in  the 
same  path.    Te  can  say  that  the  Lord  has  greatly  blessed  us. 
"Te  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  best  way  for  all.     "Te  do  think, 
however,  that  the  Lord's  work  can  be  greatly  helped  by  Chris- 
tians and  ministers  making  a  more  practical  test  of  the 
Lord's  promise:     'Lly  God  shall  supply  all  your  needs.'  They 
will  find  that  it  applies  not  exclusively  to  things  of  the 
spirit,  but  of  the  body  also." 

From  1888  to  1892  he  was  at  Steilacoon,  7ashington. 
he  then  returned  to  Iowa,  and  gave  a  year  to  the  new  church 
at  Ashton.    This  was  an  ephemeral  affair,  and  soon  returned 
to  the  Presbyterians,  whence  it  came.    Tor  the  two  years, 
1893-95,  LIr.  Brintnall  was  at  Fairfax,  and  during  the  year 
1895-6,  at  hartwick.    Then  again  he  moved  out  to  the  coast, 
serving  at  Ahtanum  for  two  years  (1897-99)  and  then  retired 
to  wait  for  the  end.    He  died  at  Seattle,  Liay  5,  1900,  aged 
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Brother  Brintnall  could  hardly  be  called  a  handsome 
man.    He  was  long  and  lean  and  lank  with  defective  eye-sight 
and  drooping  shoulders;  hut  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  he 
was  good  to  look  upon  and  to  be  With,  for  he  was  genuine  and 
true  and  honest  and  sincere;  and  though  plain  of  speech,  he 
was  kindly  and  well  disposed.    He  had  in  him  a  generous  sup- 
ply of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.    Ilore  than  once  I  have 
heard  him  say:     "I  am  rough- spoken  sometimes,  but  I  have  as 
kind  a  heart  as  anybody's  beating  under  my  jacket."    He  was 
sympathetic  in  the  extreme,  and  was  easily  touched  to  tears. 
I  think  he  seldom  got  through  a  sermon  without  having  a  cry 
somewhere.    He  had  in  him  also  a  full  supply  of  mother  wit. 
Sometimes  his  humor  was  dry  and  sometimes  it  was  shy  and 
awkward,  but  always  it  was  the  genuine  article. 

He  gave  us  twenty- five  years  of  service.    He  got  a  firm 
grasp  on  every  community  he  served.    He  developed  his  churches 
along  many  lines,  and  left  them  stronger  for  his  service.  He 
stuck  closely  to  his  pastoral  work,  and  attempted  no  other. 
He  was  not  a  literary  man,  he  wrote  no  books,  he  seldom  wrote 
for  the  newspapers.     3o  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  there 
is  but  one  article  of  his  in  Congregational  Iowa.    As  a  slight 
revelation  of  the  man,  I  am  disposed  to  insert  a  portion  of 
that  article  which  was  published  in  the  December  issue  of 
1885.    He  writes  upon  the  relation  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  church  to  spirituality.     Of  course,  he  first  defines 
spirituality.     "It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  spiritual  are 
those  that  obey  God,  that  keep  the  commandments  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Bible." 
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"Stow  we  find  that  God  commanded  Hoses  to  require  of 
the  people  offerings;  burnt  offerings,  free-will  offerings, 
peace  offerings  and  sacrifices,  and  that  beyond  all  these 
things,  they  were  to  bring  in  a  tenth  of  all  their  increase, 
for  trie  support  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  to  keep  his 
service.     One  of  the  most  grievous  charges  that  God  made 
against  his  ancient  people  was  that  they  had  robbed  him  'in 
tithes  and  offerings.    Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse,  for  ye 
have  robbed  me  even  this  whole  nation.    Bring  ye  all  the 
tithes  into  the  store  house  that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine 
house.'     In  these  last  days  the  service  of  God  is  not  less 
important  than  then.     It  is  not  less  important  to  maintain 
public  worship.     It  is  layed  upon  us  to  support  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel--not  only  at  home  among  our  own  people  ,  but  also 
throughout  all  the  world.    This  requirement  is  upon  us  as  the 
people  of  God,  and  our  obligations  financially  cannot  be  less 
under  the  gospel  than  under  the  lav;.    Ihe  divine  word  instruct 
us  to  ewi  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another.    This  we 
believe  is  obligatory  upon  all  the  Lord's  people - -ministers , 
laymen,  theological  students,  and  all  ether  Christian  stu- 
dents and  Missionary  Societies  including  our  own  I.O.H.II.S. 
How  can  a  minister,  who  has  covenanted  to  walk  in  all  the 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless,  go  into  the  house  of  God 
and  speak  to  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  when  he  is 
in  debt  for  his  food  and  clothing?    He  excuses  ,-imself  by 
saying,  'I  am  compelled  to  this  course  because  the  church  and 
societies  say,  we  cannot  pay  because  the  members  are  so  slow 
in  their  payments.    The  members  say,  we  can't  pay  these  sub- 
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script ions  till  we  have  paid  our  debts—we  must  be  honest 
before  we  are  generous.    T7e  have  often  heard  it  said  in 
apology  for  our  I.  G.  E.  II.  S.,  we  are  passing  through  the 
dry  montlis,  and  the  springs  are  dry.    By  and  by  they  will 
begin  to  flow,  and  then  we  can  pay.     3o  one  being  compelled 
by  another,  and  all  by  each,  the  Lord's  people,  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  are  living  in  habitaul  violation  of  the  will  of 
God. 

"How  as  spirituality  is  the  spirit  of  obedience ,  what 
can  be  the  state  of  the  spirituality  of  those  ministers  and 
churches  who  are  continually  living  in  this  sin?    But  they 
say,  we  can't  help  it.     Is  this  then  our  condition?    Are  we 
required  to  4o  that  which  is  beyond  our  power?    Does  the 
Bible  lay  upon  us  that  with  which  is  beyond  our  power?  Does 
the  Bible  lay  upon  us  that  with  which  we  cannot  comply?  Is 
not  Christ's  yoke  an  easy  yoke?    Are  his  burdens  heavy?  ^e 
believe  the  Lord's  way  is  the  best  way,  and  that  not  a  few 
Christians  and  churches  have  fully  satisfied  themselves  that 
there  is  no  real  necessity  of  continuing  in  debt.     It  will 
be  the  intent  of  another  and  concluding  paper  to  show  this, 
and  to  illustrate  a  better  method  of  doing  the  Lord's  work." 

That  concluding  portion  of  the  article  was  never  writ- 
ten, at  least  it  was  not  published.     I  think  Mar.  Brintnall 
was  himself  an  illustration  of  how  to  live  and  carry  on  the 
Lord's  work  without  going  into  debt.    He  lived  the  simple 
life  and  well  within  his  income,  and  he  laid  aside  from  week 
to  week  a  certain  portion  of  his  income  for  the  Lord's  work. 
I  think  this  is  about  what  he  would  have  said  had  he  written 
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the  second  article.    Mr,  Brintnall  was  a  splendid  man.  Ke 
was  a  great  force  in  the  "building-  of  our  churches ,  and  he 
was  ono  of  the  bv.ildsrrs  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Thirty-third  sketch, 

George  Smith. 

George  Smith,  son  of  Andrew  and  Agnes  (Biggar)  Smith, 
was  "born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  February  26,  1825.     He  was 
educated  at  Milt  Oil  and  Beloit  Academies,  and  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  graduating  in  1867.    Before  his  seminary 
days,  December  IE,  1862,  he  was  married  to  Agnes  Brown  Dobie , 
of  Whitewater ,  "isconsin,  by  whom  there  were  born  into  the 
home  ten  children,    he  did  not  have  a  college  education.  Ee 
took  the  "special  course"  of  two  years  at  the  Seminary.  In 
May  of  1867,  he  went  directly  from  the  Seminary  to  Big  Rock, 
Iowa,  and  was  ordained  tliere  January  20,  1068.    rlis  pastorate 
at  Big  Rock  covered  a  period  of  four  years.    One  of  the 
crowning  results  of  this  pastorate  was  a  church  "building 
and  -parsonage.    There  is  a  report  of  these  enterprises  in 
the  Home  Lissionary  for  December  1669: 

"The  church  under  the  care  of  he  v.  George  Smith,  after 
worshipping  for  twelve  years  in  an  inconvenient  school  house, 
dedicated  its  new  and  tasteful  houseof  worship  August  8th. 
The  house  is  28x40  feet;  cost  $8,500,  and  with  the  aid  of 
O$00  from  the  Congregational  Union,  was  dedicated  free  from 
debt--two  hundred  dollars  having  been  subscribed  by  parties 
during  the  previous  week  that  there  might  be  no  begging  at 
the  dedication.    This  church  is  also  building  a  parsonage 
to  be  ready  before  winter." 

Another  memorable  incident  in  this  pastorate  was  the 
bringing  of  the  church  to  self-support.     Of  this,  Mr.  Smith 
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reports  (December,  1870): 

"I  have  delayed  writing  you  that  I  might  be  able  to 
report  the  result  of  our  effort  to  become  self-supporting. 
The  effort  has  been  successful.     I  have  now  been  your  mis- 
sionary for  three  years  on  this  field,  and  my  connection  with 
you  in  this  relation  now  ceases  at  least  for  the  present. 
Then  I  came  here,  I  preached  in  a  school  house  at  each  of  my 
appointments.    Kow  we  have  at  each  place  a  church  edifice. 
Their  cost  was  about  -2,500  each,  and  they  are  free  from  debt. 
At  Big  Rock  during  the  last  year,  we  have  secured  the  erection 
of  a  parsonage  which  will  be  a  palacial  mansion  compared  with 
our  conveniences  heretofore.     It  is  22x28  feet,  two  stories 
high,  and  contains  nine  rooms.     Its  cost  will  be  far  from 
$1,000",  the  larger  part  of  which  is  provided  for. 

"It  is  not  by  added  strength  from  increased  numbers  that 
we  become  self-supporting  this  year,  but  by  increased  self- 
denial  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  both  minister  and  peo- 
ple.    I  have  tried  to  talk  self-support  into  my  people  from 
my  first  coming  here.    The  condition  of  your  treasury  and  the 
necessities  of  the  regions  beyond  induced  me  lately  to  tell 
my  people,  that  I  would  make  my  salary  six  hundred  instead  of 
seven  hundred  if  they  would  come  to  self-support.    Two  of  our 
most  liberal  men  began  by  doubling  their  subscriptions ,  and 
the  result  of  a  little  effort  is  that  a  few  of  the  Lord's  pro- 
fessed stewards  would  rather  continue  to  hold  on  to  the  skirts 
of  the  heme  Llissionary  Society  than,  out  of  their  abundance, 
give  an  additional  dollar  for  the  support  of  the  gospel.  But 
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we  have  been  gratified  to  see  a  larger  number  disposed  to  give 
with  cheerfulness,  and  in  the  exercise  of  self-denial.  The 
lord  grant  them  soul-prosperity  for  their  liberality I 

"The  church  at  Big  Rock  voted  that  we  tender  to  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  our  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  for  its  uni- 
formly hind  responses  to  our  requests  for  help,  during  the 
last  fourteen  years,  and  that  -je  pledge  ourselves  to  be  mind- 
ful in  the  future  of  the  interests  of  the  Society  according 
to  our  ability." 

From  Iowa,  Mr.  Smith  '.vent  to  Wisconsin,  locating  at 
Genesee,  where  he  was  pastor  from  1872  to  1878.     In  this  field 
he  reports  in  December  of  1872  as  follows: 

.  "I  resume  here  my  connection  with  the  Society,  which  a 
former  experience  of  three  years  in  Iowa  assures  me  will  b;e 
pleasant.     It  is  my  prayer  that  its  results  may  make  glad  the 
Society,  my  people,  and  the  blessed  Redeemer  whom  we  serve." 

"This  church  was  organized  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and 
has  had  the  aid  of  the  Society  for  many  of  those  years.  Both 
the  village  and  the  church  have  been  seen  more  prosperous  days 
than  the  present.    Railroad  matters  have  hindered  the  village, 
and  the  church  has  felt  the  influence  of  Spiritism,  of  which 
Genesee  is  something  of  a  stronghold.    One  thing,  however,  in 
the  history  of  the  church  entourages  me.    She  has  sent  out 
those  who  are  doing  noble  work  for  the  liaster.    One  is  the 
wife  of  a  foreign  missionary.    Another  is  Pres.  l.IcVicker,  of 
Tashbutn  College,  Hans as .    fine  young  man,  a  member  of  the 
church,  enters  Beloit  College  this  year,  with  the  ministry 
in  view.    Two  years  ago  a  precious  revival  wrought  a  large 
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ingathering  into  the  church,  and  we  hope  to  see  good  fruit- 
bearing  from  recent  converts.    She  "brothers  are  harmonious  in 
purpose  and  effort,  and  responsive  to  my  calls  for  the  ini- 
tiation and  carrying  out  of  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Gospel. " 

In  1885-4,  Mr,  Smith  supplied  at  Lima;  and  then,  from 
1884  to  1888  he  was  pastor  at  Milton,  the  academy  town  where 
he  once  attended  school.    This  seems  to  have  been  his  last 
pastorate.    Tor  many  years  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Austin, 
a  suburb  of  Chicago.     In  those  years  at  our  annual  gatherings 
at  the  Seminary,  we  always  expected  to  see  George  Smith. 

I  first  met  him  at  the  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1865,  at 
which  time  we  entered  the  Seminary  together.    7e  were  not  in 
the  same  class,  however,  for  he  was  in  the  Special  Course, 
and  graduated  one  year  earlier  than  I.     I  probably  met  him 
once  or  twice  while  he  was  at  Big  Rock,  and  I  met  him  at  least 
a  half  a  score  of  times  in  these  later  years  at  Chicago.  But 
we  were  never  very  closely  associated. 

He  was  a  modest,  quiet,  unassuming  man.     lie  never  put 
himself  forward,  and  no  one  else  seemed  disposed  to  push  him 
to  the  front.     So  he  was  always  seen,  but  never  heard.  But 
he  was  a  man  of  genuine  worth  and  fair  ability.    His  reports 
show  a  good  command  of  the  Sing's  English,  and  considerable 
force  of  character  and  undoubted  devotion  to  his  work.  He 
left  his  impress  on  the  church  and  community  at  Big  Rock. 
The  world  is  better  because  he  lived-  in  it. 
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Thirty- fourth  sketch, 

Harmon  Bross. 

Harmon  Bross,  son  of  Luke  and  Theodocia  Bross ,  was  born 
in  Llontesuma,  Hew  York,  October  20,  1835.    The  family  moved 
to  Hillsdale  county,  Michigan  in  1836,  and  was  among  the  pio- 
neers of  southern  Michigan.    The  father  died  when  the  boy  was 
but  eight  years  of  age,  the  mother  being  left  with  a  family 
of  five  children,  and  very  meager  support.     It  cost  a  severe 
struggle  to  obtain  even  a  common  school  education.     But  the 
boy  meant  to  be  a  rrinister,  and  he  needed  further  preparation, 
having  united  with  the  llorth  ^dams  Ohurch,  at  thirteen  years 
of  age,  he  left  home  soon  after-wards  to  earn  money  for  fur- 
ther study. 

He  prepared  for  college  at  Jonesville  Union  School,  and 
pursued  advanced  studies  at  Ypslanti  Seminary.    After  teaching 
two  years,  he  entered  the  Preshman  class  of  Hillsdale  College 
at  the  opening  of  that  institution,  but  without  completing  the 
course,  returned  to  his  work  of  teaching. 

Studying  theology  while  teaching,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  Lay  of  1858  by  the  Grand  Hiver  association,    lie  en- 
tered upon  his  first  pastorate- at  Somerset,  Michigan,  in  1862, 
but  soon  heard  the  stirring  call  of  Lincoln  for  Three  Hundred 
Thousand  llore  to  defend  the  old  flag,  and  the  following  August 
he  was  mustered  into  service  as  second  lieutenant,  Company  G-, 
Eighteenth  Hichigan  Volunteer  Infantry.     Returning  from  the 
army  with  broken  health,  he  preached  for  a  short  time  to  the 
churches  of  Oanandaigua,  Medina,  and  I.Iorenci,  and  was  ordained 
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at  Canandaigua ,  September  3,  1865.    Resuming  his  studies,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Chicago  theological  Seminary  in  Llay  of 
1867.    Throughtout  his  course  at  the  Seminary,  he  was  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Hilburne ,  Illinois.     In  the  first  year  of  his 
pastorate  here,  there  was  a  wide-spread  revival  as  a  result 
of  which  at  one  time  thirty-three  were  received  to  membership 
on  3o:io.ossion,  and  others  were  added  from  time  to  time. 

Tnile  at  Hilburne  he  made  three  reports,  the  first  of 
which  (December  1865)  was,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"You  are  aware  that  we  experienced  a  precious  work  of 
grace  during  the  last  winter.    Our  revival  season  was  charac- 
terized by  an  entire  absence  of  what  is  usually  known  as  ex- 
citement, and  the  prevalence  of  a  deep,  earnest,  t nought fulness , 
and  so  the  results  of  the  work  appear  to  be  real  and  permanent. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  none  of  those  who  then  took  a 
decided  stand  have  since  turned  aside.    At  our  communion 
season  the  first  of  June,  we  received  seven  members,  making 
in  all  thirty-eight  additions  to  the  church  as  the  fruits  of 
the  revival.     One  of  those  received  was  a  lady  who  had  been 
reared  a  Catholic,  and  had  always  been  a  member  of  that  church. 

"After  waiting  for  some  time  for  lumber,  the  church 
building  committee  has  voted  to  go  on  and  let  the  contract  for 
erecting  the  house  of  worship.    The  time  for  its  completion, 
however,  has  been  extended,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  it  this 
year;  but  we  must  bide  our  time." 

In  his  next  report  (February  1866)  he  writes: 

"A  somewhat  remarkable  case  of  conversion  occured  here 
a  little  time  ago.    A  soldier  of  one  of  our  Illinois  regiments 
o  had  been  three  years  from  home  returned  about  the  first  of 
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July.  One  day,  while  working  in  the  field,  as  he  told  me,  he 
was  so  overcome  by  the  thought  of  the  goodness  of  G-od  in  pre- 
serving him  through  so  many  dangers,  and  in  permitting  him  to 
come  home  and  find  the  family  circle  unbroken,  that  he  melted 
down  under  it ,  and  then  and  there  consecrated  his  life  to 
Christ . " 

Again  in  November  of  1866,  he  writes: 

"As  the  church  and  society  here  have  voted  to  go  alone 
after  this  date,  we  are  to  part  company  in  this  respect  with 
your  noble  society,  though  we  hope  never  to  be  separated  from 
you  in  prayer  and  sympathy,  we  giving  aid  to  you  instead  of 
asking  it  of  you.     Shis  people  owes  a  debt  of  enduring  gra- 
titude to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  for  aid  that 
has  been  afforded  in  the  past  years  to  sustain  the  gospel  on 
this  field.     I  trust  that  our  yearly  oollections  will  show  that 
it  is  not  forgotten. 

"Just  twenty- five  years  ago,  your  Agent,  Rev.  Flavel 
Bascom,  organized  here  a  little  church  of  fourteen  members. 
It  is  in  the  country,  and  of  course  has  not  grown  so  fasr  in 
ability  or  in  numbers  as  many  churches  in  large  towns.  Under 
the  fdithful  ministrations  of  Hev.  William  D.  Dodge,  who  was 
eighteen  years  pastor,  it  was  brought  up  to  seventy- two  members 
when  I  came  two  years  since,  some  had  left,  some  had  been 
called  away  by  death,  and  I  found  sixty- one  members.  There 
is  now  a  membership  of  one  hundred.    7e  are  soon  to  have  a 
pleasant  and  commodious  sanctuary  that  will  seat  two  hundred 
snd  fifty  or  three  hundred  people,  and  I  shall  probably,  ere 
long,  comply  with  their  request  to  be  installed.     Your  society 
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has  helped  them  through  many  dark  days .     C-od  speed  you  in 
your  noble  workl" 

Immediately  after  graduation,  Mr,  3ross  began  a  pastor- 
ate at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  remained  until  August  of  1875.  It 
was  in  all  respects  a  happy  pastorate;  the  church  "being  much 
strengthened,  and  the  congregation  and  Sunday  School  enlarged, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  added  to  the  membership  of  the  church, 
fifty-one  of  these  on  confession  of  faith.    During  a  portion 
of  the  time,  Mr.  Bross  was  chairman  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Committee  for  the  Association,  and  visited  and  aided  the 
weaker  churches  in  the  vicinity  and  saved  some  fo  them  from 
extinction.    For  a  part  of  the  time,  also,  he  was  on  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  Iowa  College.    There  were  no  missionary 
reports  from  Ottumwa  during  Lir.  Bross1  s  administration,  for 
the  church  was  self-supporting. 

During  a  short  visit  to  Nebraska  in  the  spring  of  1873, 
he  found  the  expanding  work  of  that  new  state  appealing  so 
strongly  to  him  that  he  accepted  in  August  of  this  year,  a 
call  to  the  church  at  Crete,  where  Doan  College  had  been  lo- 
cated the  previous  year.    This  pastorate  extended  over  a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  eleven  years.     It  was  the  time  of  laying 
foundations  in  church  and  college  and  in  the  Commonwealth. 
He  found  a  membership  of  fourteen  and  left  the  church  with  a 
membership  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  a  good  house  of 
worship  built  in  1877,  and  much  enlarged  in  1883.     The  church 
and  the  pastor  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  Doane  College. 
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Some  of  the  incidents  and  experiences  of  this  pastorate 
are  related  in  his  communication  to  the  Eome  Missionary. 
In  February  of  1874,  he  reports: 

"I  feel  it  to  be  at  once  a  privilege  and  an  added  res- 
ponsibility to  be  again  under  commission  of  the  dear  old 
Home  Missionary  Society.    That  would  this  rapidly  developing 
West  do  without  its  timely  aid?    Surely  the  friends  of  evange- 
lical religion  in  the  JUast  and  in  the  Interior  do  not  mean  to 
slacken  their  hands  now,  when  the  call  for  help  is  so  earnest 
and  pressing.     I  came  to  this  field  after  careful  consideration, 
convinced  that  it  is  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  this 
church.    The  location  here  of  Doane  College,  the  one  Congre- 
gational College  for  llebraska,  makes  it  imperative  that  there 
should  be  here  an  active,  vigorous  church,  furnishing  the 
right  spiritual  atmosphere  for  the  religious  culture  of  those 
who  come  up  from  different  parts  of  the  state  for  mental 
training. " 

"The  affairs  of  our  young  college  are  in  a  hopeful  con- 
dition; the  effort  to  raise  funds  both  in  the  State  and  at  the 
East  having  succeeded  beyond  expectation.     The  urgent  desire 
of  the  friends  of  the  college  is  that  the  work  may  be  owned 
of  the  Master  in  the  bestowment  of  a  spiritual  blessing  upon 
all  its  members.    There  is  a  constant  increase  of  students, 
and  we  hope  to  see  a  work  of  grace  among  them  this  winter." 

"Cur  chief  discouragement  comes  from  the  lack  of  a  house 
of  worship.    The  room  in  the  College  building  in  which  we 
worship  is  comfortable,  but  too  far  from  the  center  of  most  of 
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the  people.  But  the  financial  revulsion  seems  to  forbid  any- 
immediate  effort  in  the  direction  of  building,  and  so  I  sup- 
pose we  must  work  on  and  wait . 

"The  question  of  living  in  Nebraska  this  winter  seems  a 
formidable  one.    With  bugs  and  dry  weather,  potatoes  are  near 
ly  a  failure;  so  that  they  sell  now  for  a  dollar  a  bushel  in- 
stead of  twenty  cents  as  a  year  ago;  corn  is  too  scarce  for 
fuel,  and  wood  from  seven  to  eight  dollars  a  cord.     But  the 
people  are  generally  plucky  and  hopeful,  and  surely  the  Lord1 
service  need  not  be  too  much  troubled.'' 

The  second  report  from  Nebraska  (January  1875)  is  as 
follows: 

"My  last  report  was  sent  from  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  my  former 
parish,  where  I  had  a  most  delightful  rest  among  the  loved 
people  whom  I  served  for  nearly  seven  years.     I  went  there 
fresh  from  seminary  life,  and  gathered  a  large  part  of  the 
present  church.    There  two  of  our  children  were  born,  and 
there  the  body  of  our  little  'Eowdie'  sleeps  in  a  lonely 
grave--no,  not  lonely,  for  Ee  who  said,   'Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me1  keeps  guard  even  over  the  sacred 
dust ,  and  we  know  the  dear  one  himself  is  just  as  near  us 
here  as  there." 

"I  had  seen  nothing  of  the  grasshoppers  until  returning, 
we  found  the  devastated  gardens,  the  fields  bristling  with 
their  bare  corn  stalks,  and  everywhere  the  sorrowful  plight, 
found  in  the  wake  of  the  mighty  army.     ?riends  in  Iowa 
said,   'You  had  better  not  return; '  but  it  was  no  time  for  a 
pastor  to  forsake  a  people  in  trouble,  and  the  more  I  see  of 
church  work  in  the  '^est,  the  more  I  feel  our  need  of  settled 
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pastorate,  not  'work  by  the  year1;  notwithstanding  the  loss 
of  the  corn  crop  and  the  low  price  of  wheat,  our  people  here 
are  plucky  and  hopeful,  and  expect  good  harvests  next  year. 

"The  hard  times,  however,  bring  us  one  sore  disappoint- 
ment, in  the  postponement  of  church  building.     Thile  it  seemed 
almost  a  hopeless  task  at  best,  yet  we  did  hope,  if  times  were 
prosperous,  after  harvest,  we  could,  by  hard  lifting  among 
ourselves  and  by  aid  of  the  union,  erect  some  sort  of  church 
building  which  we  might  consecrate  to  the  Lord's  service." 

"I  am  confident  that  with  a  proper  location  and  such  a 
church  building  as  we  had  hoped  to  erect  this  fall,  our  con- 
gregation could  soon  be  trebled.    livery  year,  every  half  year, 
now  without  this,  seems  a  great  loss  to  the  church,  to  the  nu- 
merous non-church-goers,  and  to  the  college  interests  that  de- 
mand here  a  strong,  active  church,  and  a  controlling  religious 
sentiment.     Creat  progress  has  been  made  in  both  thesB  direct- 
ions.    I  regard  the  church  as  fivefold  stronger  in  working 
power  now  than  it  was  fifteen  months  ago." 

"The  College  begins  the  year  as  auspiciously  as  could 
be  hoped,  amid  the  general  depression.     Probably  we  have  not 
half  the  students  we  should  have  but  for  the  heavy  losses  of 
our  people.    Ihe  aim  of  the  Board  is  to  keep  its  affairs  in 
close,  compact  shape,  hoping  for  better  times,    There  is  now 
no  debt;  the  assets  show  )18»040  in  interest  bearing  notes; 
$2,000  in  non-interest  bearing  notes  and  subscriptions;  two 
hundred  acres  adjoining  our  town  site;  fifty-six  lots  in 
Orete ,  besides  the  present  building.     The  teachers  are  doing 
faithful,  thorough  work,  training  the  students  (about  fifty) 
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committed  to  their  care." 

Mr.  Bross  next  reports  (September,  1875)  additions  and 
removals:     "Especially,  it  is  comforting,"  he  says,  "and  en- 
couraging to  see  that  the  service  has  been  owned  and  blessed 
by  the  I.Iaster  in  the  unifying  and  upbuilding  of  the  church. 
Three  united  with  it  at  the  communion  season,  June  13th,  two 
of  them  interesting  and  valuable  young  men  on  professing  of 

faith.     Our  good  Deacon  Q         removed  with  his  family  the  first 

of  July,  and  we  shall  feel  their  loss  sadly.     Uiese  frequent 
removals  from  our  "'estern  churches  are  trying  to  pastor  and 
people  alike. 

"Saving  the  temporary  interruption,  consequent  on  the 
absence  of  so  many  during  vacation,  our  Sabbath  school  work 
has  never  been  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  as  now.     This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  infant  department;  and  it  is  in 
this  that  are  gathered  most  of  the  Bohemain  children.  Our 
neice  has  taught  a  common  school  in  the  Bohemain  neighborhood 
this  summer,  undertaking  the  work  for  special  purpose  of 
gaining  access  to  them.     She  has  succeeded  happily.     Going  to 
their  houses--sod  houses  and  dug-outs  mainly--she  has  made  an 
acquaintance  with  them  that  will  be  invaluable.    ,:.t  the 
picnic  held  in  a  grove  three  .niles  out  of  town,  at  the  close 
of  their  school,  we  had  singing  in  three  different  languages, -- 
English,  G-erman,  and  Bohemain." 

"In  financial  matters,  the  outlook  has  been  hopeful  un- 
til the  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  wlaat  the  issue  will  be  now, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.     In  our  county  the  damage  to  the 
crops  by  grasshoppers  has  not  been  severe.     „ome  few  farmers 
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along  the  streams  suffered  severely,  but  the  general  loss  is 
comparatively  light.    Ho  one,  however,  not  on  the  ground  at 
the  time,  can  understand  the  strain  of  anxiety  and  suspense 
felt  by  our  people  during  the  two  Weeks  of  the  grasshopper 
flight.    Day  after  day,  day  after  day,  the  air  was  filled  high 
as  one  could  see.    Million*  upon  millions  moving  northwardly; 
and  77e  knew  that  they  had  only  to  sweep  c.o  g  upon  the  fields 
and  in  a  few  hours  everything  would  be  destroyed.    A  gloom 
settled  upon  the  place,  and  the  surrounding  region,  almost 
like  that  which  lies  upon  a  besieged  city.    Unspeakable  was 
the  relief  when  they  were  gone,  and  our  Wheurt  and  corn  were 
left.     Cur  people,  of  course,  have  been  in  arrears  through  all 
the  year  with  their  subscriptions;  and,  indeed,  I  have  received 
but  little  money.     I  hope,  however,  that  with  a  certain  amount 
of  the  subscription  which  I  ha/toe  agreed  to  donate  them,  they 
will  be  able  to  have  clean  papers  for  the  next  year." 

Mr.  BroSo's  next  report,  November,  1877,  was  as  follows: 
"The  chief  event  of  the  quarter  has  been  the  dedication 
and  getting  into  our  new  house  of  worship.    The  day  was  perfect; 
the  house  was  crowded  so  that  many  went  away.     The  sermon  by 
Chancellor  Fairfield,  from  Romans:  1:16,  was  one  of  unusual 
interest  and  power;  and  the  whole  service  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered.     The  members  of  the  church  and  congregation,  and 
the  townspeople  generally,  are  much  pleased  with  the  house. 
And  well  they  may  be;  for  in  size,  comeliness,  and  comfort, 
it  leaves  little  to  be  desired.    Soon  after,  the  college  term 
closed,  and  teachers  and  students  left  for  their  vacation;  so 
there  has  been  so  far  no  fair  opportunity  to  estimate  what  the 
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effect  will  be  upon  our  congregations  and  Sunday  schools.  I 
think  that  it  will  add  one-half  to  our  morning  congregations 
and  Sunday  school,  and  double  those  of  the  evening. 

"TTe  found,  just  before  dedication  day,  that  we  should  owe 
£)275,  after  getting  the  expected  f&OO  from  the  Union.  Some 
few  subscriptions  unpaid  were  considered  good,  and  we  held 
thtee  lots  given  to  us,  which  we  hoped  to  sell.     It  was  the 
unanimous  feeling  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  for  money  on 
dedication  day.    So,  getting  time  on  a  balance  of  our  lumber 
bill,  we  borrowed  3200  from  the  bank,  at  fifteen  per  cent, 
for  ninety  days,  to  pay  mechanics,  five  of  us  becoming  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  note .     In  this  way  payment  was 
provided  for,  and  we  could  dedicate  free  of  debt." 

"We  feel  thankful  to  many  friends,  iiere  and  abroad,  who 
have  helped  us  in  the  matter.     Special  mention  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  church  at  Omaha,  which,  through  its  large-hearted 
pastor,  helped  us  in  the  most  generous  way;  and  of  the  church- 
es at  i.Iillburn  and  Lamoille,  Illinois;  of  Wheatland,  Somerset, 
and  ITorth  Adams,  Michigan,  and  of  the  timely  and  generous 
gift  from  Seth  Richards,  Esquire,  of  California.     Our  dedica- 
tion day  was  1  indeed,  a  time  for  us  to  say,   'Hitherto  the 
lord  hath  helped  us.1" 

In  his  next  report,  published  February  1878,  Uk*  Bross 
tells  of  a  sad  Thanksgiving.     "I  write,"  he  says,  "In  the 
shadow  of  a  sad  bereavement.    Cur  dear  little  Anna,  aged  ten 
years,  has  gone  from  our  home.     The  cummunity  has  been  strick- 
en with  that  fearful  scourge,  diphtheria,  and  in  many  of  our 
homes  are  Rachels  weeping  for  their  children  and  will  not  be 
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comforted.     Since  the  abundant  harvest,  we  had  been  looting 
forward  to  Thanksgiving  Day  as  a  time  of  rejoicing.     But  its 
coming  brought  us  a  sad  experience  of  sickness,  bereavement, 
and  death.     On  Thanksgiving  morning,  holding  her  little  hands 
in  mine,  I  said:     'If  you  should  not  get  well,  it  would  seem 
good  to  go  home  and  be  with  Jesus,  wouldn't  it?'     There  was 
no  alarm,  no  surprise  s/t  all,  but  simply  a  quiet,  decided 
'Yes.1     I  then  gave  her  a  message  that  I  wished  to  send  to 
her  brother.     'Tell  Howdie ,  when  you  find  him  that  we  love 
him  in  our  home  and  hope  to  meet  him  in  Heaven.'     'I  will,' 
she  said,  as  calmly  as  if  it  had  been  some  usual  errand  about 
the  house.     She  talked  much  of  going  home  to  be  with  Jesus. 
She  distributed  her  little  toys  and  books  to  the  other  child- 
ren and  her  young  friends,  not  forgetting  her  missionary 
money.    At  one  time  she  asked  her  mamma  to  pray,  and  then 
said:     'Papa,  pray.'     'Nov/,  I  want  to  pray,'  she  said.  But 
she  could  not  speak,  so  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  we  all 
bowed  our  heads  in  prayer." 

"It  was  the  most  interesting  and  impressive  scene  I  ever 
witnessed.    Eer  patience  and  courage  in  suffering,  her 
touching  expressions  of  faith  were  remarkable . " 

"There  is  one  sharp  trial  connected  with  it.    Our  burial- 
ground  here  is  a  lonely  place  out  on  the  broad  prairie,  and 
she  had  a  dread  of  being  buried  there.     Cn  her  last  day  with 
us,  she  looked  up  earnestly  into  her  mamma's  face  and  said, 
'Then  I  am  gone,  don't  bury  me  in  that  lonely  place;  send  me 
home  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  -f.owdie.'     I  could  see  no  way  at 
the  time  to  carry  out  the  dear  child's  wish,  and  so  we  had  to 
lay  her  to  rest  there,  temporarily,  at  least.     The  body  lies 
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out  there  this  dreary,  winter  night;  but  we  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  thought  tha.$  she  is  in  that  blessed  country  where 
they  have  no  night,    "e  do  hope  to  find  some  way  to  remove  the 
body  to  Iowa. 

"Brethren,  pray  for  us.    Amid  our  trials  we  sympathise 
with  you,  in  these  days  of  criticism  and  unrest.    May  the 
Lord  bless  you  all  and  give  you  faith  and  hope  and  courage  as 
you  need." 

Following  this  report  is  an  item  in  parenthesis  as  fol- 
lows:    "We  are  grieved  to  learn  that  another  child  of  Mr.,  and 
I.Irs.  Bross  has  followed  their  little  Anna,  a  victim  of  the 
same  terrible  disease.     Shall  they  not  have  the  prayers  of 
our  readers--as  they  have  of  our  own--that  the  great  Comfort- 
er may  be  with  them  in  their  time  of  sorrow." 

TTith  rapid  railroad  extension  in  northern  Hebraska,  the 
Black  Hills  and  Wyoming,  in  the  soring  of  1884  a  great  tide 
of  settlers  came  into  the  region  and  Mr.  Bross  was  commission- 
ed February  1st,  of  this  year,  by  the  Congregational  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  act  as  General  Ihiscionary  for  Northern 
Uebraska,  and  as  Superintendent  of  the  Black  Hills  and  Cen- 
tral Wyoming.     For  six  years  he  gave  himslef  to  this  pioneer 
work,  preaching  in  tents  gospels  tabernacles,  vacant  store 
buildings,  founding  churches,  building  hotises  of  worship,  or- 
ganizing Sunday  schools,  etc.,  etc.     In  many  of  these  long 
journeys,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  devoted  wife  who  spoke  to 
the  mothers,  helped  in  the  Sunday  schools,  and  then  went 
2ast  with  him  to  awaken  interest  in  the  work  in  those  regions. 

From  a  number  of  Home  hissionary  reports  we  have  glimpses 


of  Mr.  Bross  in  his  general  missionary  work.    In  August  of 
1884,  he  writes:     "Few  parts  of  the  "'est  are  settling  more 
rapidly  than  is  the  large  region  known  as  Northern  Nebraska. 
It  has  not  heretofore  "been  advertised  as  much  as  other  sec- 
tions, because  there  is  little  or  no  railroad  land  for  sale. 
The  great  land  grants  which  have  been  held  for  good  prices, 
are  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  state ,  and  the 
land  here  is  all  open  for  settlement.     Some  of  this  land  in 
northern  Nebraska  is  broken,  some  of  it  sandy,  and  this  has 
retarded  its  development.    But  while  there  are  some  sandy 
plains  and  some  ranges  of  sand  hills,  there  are  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  inviting  valleys  to  be  found  anywhere .  Since 
the  earliest  days  of  spring,  the  tide  of  immigration  has  been 
pouring  in  full  and  strong.     The  roads  are  dotted  with  prairie 
schooners,  and  the  trains  loaded  with  land  seekers,  and  with 
those  who  are  going  with  their  families  upon  the  lands  se- 
lected in  the  fall.    r_he  talk  in  towns  and  on  trains  is  uni- 
formly of  lands,  of  claims,  of  the  advantage  of  one  locality 
over  another.    But  if  you  sit  down  and  talk  quietly  with 
those  who  are  seeking  their  new  homes,  you  will  find  them  an- 
xious for  the  Sunday  school  and  the  religious  service.  Their 
attitude  toward  religious  things  will  often  be  determined 
for  years  within  a  few  months  after  their  arrival.    Two  or 
three  townships  are  covered  with  claims  in  a  short  time. 
Sod  houses  and  cabins  go  up  in  every  direction  so  that  in  a 
little  while  you  can  count  twenty-five  or  fifty,  or  in  place 
a  hundred  houses,    as  there  are  no  railroad  lands  to  be  with- 
held from  market,  every  quarter-section  may  become  a  homestead. 
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"Towns  spring  up  as  by  magic,  and  in  a  little  while  each 
boasts  its  quota  of  stores,  shops,  saloons,  telegraph  and  ex- 
press office,  bank,  school  houses,  etc.     If  there  are  a  few 
Christian  people  to  organize  themselves  into  a  church,  and 
some  enterprising  man  to  push  the  churchbuilding ,  the  contri- 
butions to  it  will  be  ready  and  generous." 

"Our  Congregational  system  has  a  great  advantage  here, 
its  simple,  evangelical  creed  and  practical  polity  affording  a 
platform  on  which  Christians  of  different  denominations  can 
stand  together.     It  happens  every  now  and  then,  as  it  did  in 
Dixon  county,  that  the  people  of  a  neighborhood  are  seeking 
for  some  simple  form  of  church  organization  in  which  all  the 
Christians  of  the  community  can  unite  in  evangelical  fellow- 
ship and  work,  and  after  correspondence  and  consideration 
they  find  that  a  Congregational  church  is  just  what  is  wanted. 
In  this  way,  it  occurs  that  our  churches  are  sometimes  formed 
without  an  original  Congregationalist  in  them.    Those  people 
who  have  been  so  earnest  in  searching  for  what  they  wanted  are 
often  the  most  hearty  and  persistent  in  their  support  and  ad- 
vocacy of  our  polity." 

"The  famous  Keya  Paha,  region  as  it  is  called,  illustrates 
the  rapidity  of  settlement  and  pressing  need  of  Lome  I/.ission- 
arey  work.     It  is  a  region  lying  between  the  Niobrara  river 
on  the  south  and  the  ICeya  Paha  on  the  north.    Before  the 
first  of  July,  there  will  probably  be  five  hundred  families 
upon  this  table  land.    They  are  almost  wholly  American  people, 
men  who  have  of  their  ov/n  notion  sought  their  new  homes  and 
found  them.    There  are  no  permanent  buildings;  sod  houses, 
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log  houses,  small  frame  houses  are  in  process  of  erection, 
but  no  places  of  public  worship  and  no  school  houses  as  yet.'' 

"An  earnest  appeal  has  been  made  to  Sec.  Cobb,  of  the 
Congregational  Union,  for  the  purchase  of  two  portable  church 
buildings  to  be  used  in  this  region.    'The  plan  is  to  put  a 
student  on  horseback  for  the  summer,  and  to  run  what  I  call  a 
'Gospel  pony  express'.    By  the  autumn,  centers  will  be  establish 
ed  and  something  more  permanent  can  be  done,    further  east 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  changing  hands,  and  an  enter- 
prising class  of  people  with  some  means  are  settling.     It  is 
a  great  crisis  in  our  work  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
next  year,  with  its  opportunities*,  holds  within  its  the  his- 
tory of  years  to  come.     If  these  hundreds  of  families  coming 
here,  are  gathered  soon  into  the  Sunday  school  and  the  reli- 
gious service,  they  will  be      cured  for  the  years  to  come;  if 
not,  they  will  drift  away  and  fall  into  the  ways  of  a  new 
country.     It  is  a  time  to  push  the  work  of  the  American  Eome 
Missionary  Society  with  the  utmost  vigor." 

In  fifty  of  1885,  I.Ir.  /Jross  reports  again;     "There  is,  per- 
haps, no  part  of  our  county,  3ast  or    est  just  now,  There 
the  call  for  a  marked  incre^^  of  Home  Missionary  force  is 
more  urgent,  or  -  ,^to  there  is  greater  promise  of  speedy  re- 
sults than  in  the  rapidly  developing  region  called  Northern 
Nebraska.    Owing  to  lack  of  railroad  facilities  and  other 
causes,  the  North  Platte  region  has  settled  more  slowly  than 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.    But  as  soon  as  public  atten- 
tion was  fairly  directed  to  the  magnificent  Elkhorn  Valley, 
and  the  region  lying  still  beyond,  immigrants  began  to  pour  in, 
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and  last  year  tens  of  thousands  found  new  homes  and  rich  land 
in  Northern  Nebraska.    The  upper  Elkhorn  valley  had  "been  open- 
ed the  year  "before  by  the  extension  of  the  Fremont  and  Elk- 
horn  valley  Railroad,  and  upon  this  single  line  came  in  about 
fifteen  thousand  people  in  six  months  of  last  yeafc. 

"It  was  found  so  difficult  to  superintend  this  work  from 
the  headquarters  of  a  Home  Missionary  Superintendent  in 
Southern  Nebraska,  that  the  directors  of  the  Nebraska  Home 
Missionary  Society  recommended  and  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Home  Missionary  Society  comissed,  in  February,  a 
general  missionary  for  the  work.    Progress  has  been  made  during 
the  year  past,  indicated  in  part  by  the  organization  of  eight 
churches  and  the  erection  of  five  houses  of  worship.    TJe  are, 
however,  only  entering  upon  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 
The  North  Platte  region  contains  much  more  than  half  of  the 
area  of  the  state,  the  river  bending  to  the  south,  so  that  for 
fifty  miles  only  a  single  tier  of  counties  lies  between  it  and 
the  Kansas  line.     The  north  half  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  re- 
gion of  living  streams  and  beautiful,  fertile  valleys.  It 
will  be  occupied  by  thrifty,  prosperous  farmers." 

"The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  almost  sure  to  extend  one 
or  more  of  its  branches  into  the  great  central  region  of  the 
state,  draine.d  by  the  Loup  River  and  its  many  branches.  The 
Burlington  Road,  part  of  the  immense  5.  B.  &  Q,.  system,  has 
its  route  surveyed  along  the  valley  of  the  South  Loup;  while 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  pushing  for  the  Black  Hills  by 
way  of  its  Slkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley  branch,  has  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  of  track  already  under  contract,  with  eighty 
miles  of  grading  completed  beyond  Valentine.     Even  in  the  dead 
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of  winter,  as  I  write,  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  Va- 
lentine is  thronged  with  applicants  for  government  land,  and, 
with  the  opening  of  spring,  the  officers  at  Srand  Island, 
North  Platte,  O'Neill  and  Valentine  will  he  rushed  to  their 
utmost  capacity." 

"The  hard  times  in  the  East  will  direct  the  attention  of 
thousands  to  the  region  of  cheap  lands  and  cheap  food.  The 
small  amount  of  government  land  remaining  in  the  country,  the 
rich  valleys  of  the  three  loups  and  the  Thite,  the  nearness  of 
the  section  to  the  coal  fields  and  market  of  the  Black  Hills, 
the  admirable  school  system  of  the  state ,  the  splendid  exhi- 
bit made  at  New  Orleans,  will  conspire  to  bring  an  army  of 
settlers,  so  that,  in  Central  and  Northwestern  Nebraska,  it  is 
probable  that  more  than  fifty  thousand  people  will  find  homes 
before  the  beginning  of  another  winter.     They  need  churches, 
Sunday  schools,  houses  of  worship.    They  need  the  ready  help- 
ing hand  of  our  dear  old  Home  Uissionary  Society,  and  the  Con- 
gregational Union.    "There  are  the  young  men  to  come  this 
year  into  Northern  Nebraska  to  help  lay  foundations." 

Then,  again,  in  Hay  of  1886,  Mr..  Bross  reports  the  be- 
ginnings at  Chadron,  as  follows:  "All  day  long  the  carpen- 
ter's hammer  and  saw  have  been  heard,  buildings  were  moving 
from  the  old  town  four  and  a  half  miles  away,  railroad  trains 
were  coming  and  going,  companies  of  cow  boys  came  in,  went 
the  rounds  of  the  saloons,  and  rode  away,  to  be  followed  by 
others . 

"Just  at  sunset  a  little  company  of  worshippers  gathered 
on  main  street,  in  the  shadow  of  a  building  partly  completed, 
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and  held  the  first  service  in  Ghadron.     Since  then,  services 
have  "been  held  every  Sabbath,  ours  being  the  only  one,  with 
the  exception  of  one  Sabbath  when  a  Methodist  brother  preached 
in  the  morning,  and  a  Baptist  in  the  evening." 

"At  length  a  queer  building  was  found,  half  pine  slabs 
and  half  canvas,  and  as  the  merchant  was  about  to  move  his 
goods  into  a  more  permanent  building,  the  missionary  asked, 
looking  at  the  nameless  structure,  what  will  you  take  for 
that?    The  merchant  said  it  had  cost  hirn  considerable  money 
in  the  old  town,  but  if  it  would  answer  for  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, we  could  have  it  for  forty  dollars.    A  man  was  found  to 
buy  the  slabs  for  a  small  sum,  a  carpenter  hired  at  thirty 
cents  an  hour,  a  team  procured,  and  the  missionary  took  off 
his  coat  and  went  to  work.    A  Christian  young  man  was  found 
to  assist.    The  old  building  was-  torn  down,  and  the  frame 
and  canvas  moved  upon  a  vacant  lot ,  the  use  of  which  had  been 
secured,  and  the  first  service  held  in.it.     There  was  only  the 
frame,  and  the  canvas  stretched  over  it.    A  collection  was 
taken  to  buy  boards  with  which  to  side  it  up;  another  Sabbath 
a  collection  for  lamps;  in  two  or  three  Sabbaths,  the  tent  was 
too  small,  and  another  collection  was  taken  for  boards  to  make 
an  addition.     The  missionary  said  each  time,   'LTow  we  want  a- 
bout  so  much  money  for  this  'and  the  money  always  came  within 
a  few  cents  of  the  desired  amount,    The  young  man  named  a- 
bove  painted  a  conspicuous  sign  and  placed  it  over  the  en- 
trance,  'G-ospel  Tent.     Sunday  School,  3  P.  Iff,,  Preaching  4.1 

"The  frame  of  our  church  building  is  now  up,  and  the 
house  a  neat  structure  28x45,  with  belfry  and  vestibule,  will 
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soon  be  completed.     Our  gospel  tent  is  filled  every  Sabbath 
evening;  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  prayer  meeting  numbers  from 
twelve  to  nineteen,  and  the  Sabbath  School  about  sixty." 

In  July  of  1889,  Mr.  Bross  reports  briefly  from  the 
Black  Hills  and  Wyoming: 

"The  long  delay  in  mining  operations  in  the  Black  Zills  , 
the  continued  low  price  of  cattle,  together  with  the  heavy 
losses  of  two  years  ago,  combined  to  make  ready  money  scarce, 
and  the  work  of  raising  money  for  church  purposes  difficult , 
but  in  spite  of  many  hindrances,  the  work  has  made  progress. 
The  great  need  now  is  for  more  men  and  means  with  which  to 
occiipy  new  fields.    Along  one  line  of  road  in  Wyoming  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  miles,  there  are  but  two  Congregation- 
al churches,  and  two  Methodist  classes  with  no  church  work  of 
any  other  denomination  whatever." 

"The  resources  of  Wyoming  in  oil,  coal  and  copper,  with 
its  rich  valleys  for  cattle,  will  soon  bring  a  large  popula- 
tion, and  we  need  to  plant  among  them  the  church  and  the  Sun- 
day school,  and  foster  these  benign  influences  7/hich  have 
formed  part  of  our  home  I.Iissionary  work  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ■  " 

A  little  later  (January  1890)  comes  a  report  of  a  red 
letter  day  at  Lusk,  Wyoming.    He  writes: 

"Sunday,  November  3d,  was  a  red  letter  day  for  the 
church  at  Lusk.    Three  years  and  a  half  had  passed  since  the 
first  service  was  held  in  that  region.     The  General  Missionary, 
with  three  theological  students  had  come  by  team  from  Chadron, 
Nebraska,  eighty-five  miles  distant,  and  all  stopped  here  for 
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the  night.    Iw©  of  the  young  men  \7ere  to  go  forward  to  Douglas 
fifty-five  miles  beyond.     They  had  brought  tents  in  which  the 
young  men  were  to  live,  two  canvas  roofs  for  gospel  taberna- 
cles, and  a  baby  organ. 

"The  gospel  tabernacle  was  set  up  at  Lusk,  services 
commenced,  and  .unday  school  established.    After  the  theolo- 
gical studnet  returned  in  September,  it  v/as  a  long  time  before 
a  regular  pastor  could  be  secured,  but  the  Sunday  school  and 
services  were  continuous.    The  G-eneral  Missionary  visited  the 
field  as  often  as  other  engagements  would  allow--once  in  five 
or  six  weeks--and  for  the  other  Sabbaths  a  praise  service  was 
held  every  evening,  and  a  devoted  Christian  woman,  now  clerk 
of  the  church,  read  a  sermon,    lith  the  aid  of  the  A.  C.  U. , 
a  good  house  of  worship  has  been  built,  and  is  entirely  paid 
for  and  the  lot  on  which  it  stands  is  large  enough  for  a 
parsonage  also." 

"A  few  weeks  since,  the  church  was  made  glad  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  some  friends     had  purchased  a  fine  Troy  bell 
for  the  sanctuary.    The  donors  are  J.  H.  3arron,  Esquire,  and 
his  two  sisters.    I'one  of  these  persons  are  member  of  the 
Lusk  church.    The  bell  arrived  and  v/as  hung  in  its  place,  the 
only  church  bell  in  the  territory  within  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.    A  special  service  for  the  inauguration  of  the  bell 
was  appointed  for  November  2d.    The  General  Missionary  was 
present  to  assist.     In  the  morning  was  the  sermon  with  com- 
munion service  and  the  consecration  of  two  deacons.     It  was  a 
snowy,  blustering  morning,  but  those  two  deacons  had  come  from 
their  ranches,  one  twenty- two  miles,  and  the  other  thirty,  and 
both  drive  back  after  service.1' 
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it 

In  the  "bell  service  in  the  evening,  the  presentation 
speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Barron,    the  address  of  Mr.  Barron  was 
in  part  as  follows:     'It  seems  to  me  the  citizens  of  lusk 
cannot  but  have  a  just  feeling  of  pride  when  they  look  upon 
this  new  church  structure  which  extends  a  cordial  welcome  to 
everyone,  and  which  stands  without  a  single  dollar's  worth 
of  indebtedness.    A  church,  whatever  the  denomination  may  be, 
stands  for  law  and  order.     It  is  the  friend  of  education, 
culture  and  refinement,  as  well  as  rhe  promoter  of  goodness 
and  morality.1     Of  the  bell  he  said,   'Perhaps  its  tones  may 
reach  some  man's  heart  whose  contact  with  the  world  has  des- 
troyed about  all  religious  feeling,  and  bring  back  to  him 
memories  of  his  boyhood  days,  when  in  some  quiet  Eastern 
village,  he  walked  to  church  with  his  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters.' 

"A  ringing  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  A.  H.  LI.  3.  and 
to  General  Missionary  Bross  was  adopted  by  the  whole  Congre- 
gation.    In  the  three  and  a  half  years'  history  of  the  town, 
not  one  Sabbath  service  has  been  held  by  any  other  denomina- 
tion.   1'he  town  is  united  in  its  one  church  and  one  pastor." 

About  the  best  report  of  Mr .  Bross 's  General  Missionary 
work  was  written  by  I.Irs.  Bross  and  published  in  the  August 
Home  Missionary  of  1891,  and  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"My  home  has  been  in  a  frontier  state  for  eighteen  years, 
and  it  scarcely  need  be  said  that  in  that  length  of  time,  one 
must  have  passed  through  many  and  varied  experiences.  In 
place  of  some  exciting  exoerinece,  I  thought  I  might  tell  you 
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simply  about  the  work  of  a  Home  llissionary1  s  wife,  going  Y/ith 
the  Llissionary  to  help  in  the  organization  of  the  churches, 
teaching  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  starting  the  llissionary  Socie- 
ty, helping  and  encouraging  the  Aid  Society,  etc. 

"Sometimes  whan  the  Llissionary  is  worn  out ,  and  has  a 
long  ride  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  "before  him,  the  wife  goes 
along  to  drive,  and  take  the  care  of  providing  for  the  trip, 
so  that  the  Llissionary  may  rest.    TThen  Mr,  Bross  began  his 
work  as  General  Llissionary  in  Northwest  Nebraska,  he  had  his 
headquarters  at  Norfolk,  the  railroad  then  running  only  as  far 
as  Valentine.    As  the  road  pushed  on  "est,  he  followed  close- 
ly, so  as  to  occupy  fields  as  soon  as  opened.      lien  the  road 
reached  Chadron,  he  immediately  began  work,  holding  his  first 
service  in  the  open  air;  soon  the  gospel  tabernacle  was  raised 
and  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  church  there  and  at  two  other 
points,  Hay  Springs  and  hushville.    As  there  was  but  one 
church  nearer  than  Norfolk  and  ITeligh,  three  hundred  miles 
away,  these  churches  were  invited  to  the  council,  and  I  was 
elected  delegate  from  Norfolk.    An  all-night  ride  brought  us 
to  Chadron  in  the  early  morning.    A  TTestern  town  a  few  days 
old  is  a  curious  sight,    here  were  a  thousand  people  living 
in  tents,  and  all  the  varieties  of  trade  represented;  grocer- 
ies, hardware,  furniture  stores,  dry  goods,  hotels,  boarding 
houses--in  tents.    All  professions  and  trades,  lawyers ,  doc- 
tors, barbers,  butchers,  bakers--in  tents;  saloons,  and  gam- 
bling dens,  sheltered  in  the  same  way." 

"No  place  for  us  but  the  gospel  tent,  so  we  go  there  for 
rest,     "e  must  spend  the  night  in  this  tabernacle,  so  Mr.  Bross 
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procures  the  wire  springs  of  a  "bed  from  the  furniture  tent, 
on  which  we  planned  to  put  the  blankets  we  have  brought  with 
us,  but  towards  night  a  heavy  rain  comes  on,  and  soon  the 
ground  is  too  wet  and  cold  for  a  bed.    "That  is  to  be  done? 
Fortunately  we  have  brought  provisions  with  us;  we  scoop  out 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  btiild  a  chip  fire,  Indian  fashion, 
having  to  open  the  tent  door,  of  course,  to  let  the  smoke  out-- 
boil  some  water  in  an  empty  fruit  can,  make  a  little  tea,  and 
eat  our  supper  from  off  a  chair.    Then  we  put  the  wire  springs 
up  on  four  chairs,  climb  on,  and  sleep  as  well  as  the  cold 
and  wet  and  a  croupy  boy  will  allow." 

"The  next  morning  is  bright  and  beautiful,  so  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  night  is  forgotten.    7e  take  an  early  freight 
train  Saturday  morning  for  Hushville ,  where  our  first  service 
is  to  be  held.    The  Sabbath  is  a  full  day,  and  one  long  to 
be  remembered.    A  small  company  gathered  in  the  gsopel  taber- 
nacle, with  its  white  canvas  walls,  and  the  green  grass  for  a 
carpet,  far  away  from  the  old  homes  and  the  old  associations. 
~7e  are  strangers  to  each  other,  but  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  dear  Redeemer.    The  usual  services  aro  held,  and  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  is  given  to  the  church  farther  west  than 
any  in  all  Nebraska.    A  hasty  lunch  and  we  drive  to  Hay 
Springs,  twelve  miles,  where  a  similiar  service  is  held  with 
similiar  surroundings,  and  we  have  a  second  church  still 
farther  west. 

"Then  a  twenty-mile  drive  to  Ohadron,  which  we  hope  to 
reach  in  time  for  supper  before  service.  But,  alas  for  our 
expectations  I     The  way  is  long  and  the  team  slow.    It  is  nearly 
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nine  o'clock  when  the  white  tents  appear  in  sight.     To  the 
tabernacle  at  once,  said  the  missionary,  and  all  obeyed,  ".'e 
find  the  tent  crowded  full,  and  all  the  space  in  front  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  packed  with  men  waiting  for  the  ser- 
vice to  begin.    A  few  singers  had  gathered  about  a  borrowed 
organ,  and  the  sweet  melody  of  the  gospel  hjmns  rings  out  on 
the  evening  air,  bringing  bach  to  these  men  tender  memories 
of  the  old  homes  and  the  old  church  far  away.    They  listen 
eagerly. " 

"TJe  pushed  our  way  through  the  crowd,  and  the  services 
began.    Soon  the  little  boy  was  asleep  on  my  lap,  forgetting 
then  supperless  condition  until  breakfast-time  next  morning, 
when  he  said:   'Tny,  mamma,  I  didn't  have  any  supper  last  night 
did  I!'     The  tMrd  church  is  duly  organized  with  much  enthu- 
siasm.   Three  churches  in  day!    Probably  some  of  you  have 
heard  of  the  good  accomplished  in  all  that  region  by  those 
churches.    You  may  have  heard  how  the  Eay  Springs  church, 
now  quite  strong  and  wide-awake,  has  helped  supply  the  needs 
and  taken  care  of  the  refugees  during  the  dreadful  Indian 
trouble  of  the  past  winter,  the  parsonage  sheltering  twenty 
or  more  besides  its  usual  occupants." 

"Mr.  3ross  soon  moved  his  headquarters  to  Ohadron, 
where  in  place  of  the  tent,  you  may  now  see  the  neat  church 
which  has  already  been  enlarged,  and  its  pleasant  parsonage. 
It  is  a  self-supporting  church  of  seventy-eight  resident 
members,  a  strong  and  active  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  a 
vigorous  Sunday  School  of  more  than  two  hundred  members. 
You  will  also  see  a  Congregational  Academy — this  would  not 
have  been  possible  except  for  the  church, — which  is  doing 
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good  work  with  the  young  people  of  the  town  and  surround- 
ing country.    These  are  some  of  the  results  of  our  work 
that  fair  September  day." 

"Mr.  Bross  has  also  the  care  of  the  churches  in  the 
Black  Hills  and  northern  Wyoming.     The  towns  in  the  hills 
are  widely  separated,  so  the  trips  were  very  long  and  te- 
dious.   Cne  summer,  Mr.  Bross  planned  to  visit  all  the 
churches  on  one  trip.    Taking  a  strong  team  of  horses,  ve- 
nerable and  steady,  a  covered  wagon,  somewhat  like  an  emi- 
grant wagon,  we  left  home  for  a  four  weeks'  trip.     It  was 
a  great  exercise  of  ingenuity  to  pack  that  wagon  every 
morning.     In  the  back  part ,  the  canvas  tent  and  the  blank- 
ets were  piled  to  the  top  and  fastened  in  place;  then  a 
box  of  clothing;  then  came  the  second  seat  underneath  which 
were  stored  the  coffee  pot,  tin  pans,  cooking  utensils,  etc. 
Under  the  fron  seat,  a  box  of  provisions,  the  tin  plates 
and  cups;  while  the  lariat  ropes  made  a  foot  stool  for 
those  who  occupied  the  fron  seat ,  and  a  bag  of  tent  pins 
performed  the  same  office  for  me.    4  shot  gun,  ornamented 
one  side  of  the  wagon,  and  the  tent  poles  were  lashed  to 
the  other,  the  camp  stove  was  tied  on  behind,  while  under- 
neath swung  the  wagon,  oil  can  and  water  pail.    Up  and 
down  the  mountains,  through  deep  canyons,  fording  the 
streams  we  went ,  pitching  our  tent  every  night  in  some  de- 
lightful spot,  and  after  cooking  and  eating  our  supper,  we 
rolled  ourselves  in  our  blankets  and  lay  down  on  the 
ground  to  sleep." 

"Buffalo  Gap ,  where  we  spent  our  first  Sabbath  out ,  is 
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situated  just  at  the  edge  of  the  foot  hills  of  that  wonder- 
ful and  interesting  country,  the  Black  Hills.    The  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  Hills  is  very  similar  to  that  des- 
cribed in  Hosea,  where  the  prophet  says:     God  has  given 
the  nation  an  abundance  of  rich  things,  but  the  more  he 
has  given,  the  farther  they  have  departed  from  Him.     It  is 
a  land  rich  in  gold  and  silver  and  beauty,  but  where  Sab- 
bath-breaking and  all  forms  of  wickedness  abound.  The 
mills  and  mines  never  shut  down  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other.    The  work  of  Buffalo  Gap  was  begun  as  in  the  other 
towns  mentioned,  and  has  been  successful." 

"Part  of  the  following  week  we  spent  at  hot  springs, 
looking  over  the  ground  with  reference  to  future  work;  then 
on  to  Custer,  the  way  taking  us  through  the  delightful  moun- 
tain scenery.    Custer  is  the  gem  of  the  mountains,  beautiful 
for  situation,  near  the  tin  mines.    A  little  church  is  al- 
ready at  work,  but  they  have  no  pastor." 

"7e  leave  early  in  the  week,  taking  the  mountain  road 
for  "veadwood,  stopping  at  Hatney  Peak,  the  highest  of  the 
Black  Hills    range,  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea;  at 
Spread  Zlagle  mine,  on  Loukout  x-.ou&tain,  where  we  go  into 
the  mill  and  down  into  the  mine.    At  Lead  City,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Home  Stake  mines,  the  largest  in  the  Hills,  we 
spend  the  Sabbath,  having  an  evening  service  and  Sunday 
school,  as  it  is  impossible  to  gather  a  congregation  for 
morning  service." 

"At  Deadwood,  our  next  point,  you  may  hear  Deacon 
Cushman  tell  how  the  work  was  started  there.    The  first  ser- 
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vice  they  held  in  a  carpenter  shop,  the  shaving  having  been 
swept  aside  to  make  room  for  the  people,    i'he  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  Superintendent  Pickett,  who  used  to  travel  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  and  by  stagecoach  back  and  forth  over 
these  hills.    BTow  you  find  here  a  substantial  church  build- 
ing, a  neat  parsonage,  and  a  church  which  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  of  any  denomination  to  come  to  self-suppibrt 
in  all  that  region,     xhis  testifies  to  the  hard  work  done 
in  that  town  so  far  away,  and  of  which  so  much  was  said 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  not  many  years  ago." 

,,r7e  go  over  the  old  stagecoach  road  to  Sturgis ,  Port 
Head,  Rapid  City,  Smithwick,  all  points  of  interest,  and 
reached,  home  after  a  four  weeks '  absence,  during  which  we 
had  been  sleeping  on  the  ground,  traveling  over  the  moun- 
tains, planning  for  the  churches,  trying  to  tell  the  love 
of  Christ,  learning  something  of  the  needs  of  the  different 
fields,  and  how  best  to  help  them.    We  are  glad  to  be  at 
home  again,  and  sleep  in  a  bed,  without  being  obliged  to 
run  the  hand  under  and  pick  out  the  stones,  or  womewhat 
nervous  lest  a  rattle  snake  may  be  lurking  under  the  cover." 

"I  might  tell  you  of  trips  into  TJyoming  where  everything 
was  new.    No  depots,  and  from  the  train,  where  stations 
were  to  be,  one  landed  right  into  the  sand  and  cactus;  of 
nights  passed  in  tents  where  the  music  from  the  dance  house 
of  Long  Jim,  or  another  of  his  kind,  rang  in  your  ears 
through  all  the  night  hours;  or  of  nights  in  a  rough  frame 
building  dignified  by  the  name  of  hotel,  with  fifty  beds 
or  more  in  one  room,  and  the  one  we  occupied  separated  from 
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the  others  only  by  a  calico  curtain;  where  one  could  hear 
the  gamblers  stumbling  up  the  rickety  stairs  at  all  hours 
of  the  night ,  and  the  pistol  shots  in  the  street  below. 
These  things  you  readily  perceive  help  to  keep  one  in  a 
peaceful  frame  of  mind,  conducive  to  sleep.    But  let  me 
add  this  testimony:     the  pleasant  and  happy  experiences 
have  far  overbalanced  the  trying  and  disagreeable  ones; 
we  have  never  had  one  regret  that  our  work  for  the  l.iaster 
was  at  the  front . "  k 

Before  this  commission  had  been  published,  Mr.  Bross 
had  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions  for 
Nebraska  with  headquarters  at  Lincoln.    He  began  this  work- 
in  November  of  1889.    Cf  course  his  reports  continue  and 
multiply.    Parts  of  a  few  of  them  will  be  sufficient  to 
track  the  tireless  superintendent  over  his  great  field  and 
record  the  progress  of  events.     In  his  first  report,  July 
1890,  he  writes: 

"We  have  made  some  progress  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  state,  and  some  also  in  the  southwestern  part,  but  in 
central  western  Nebraska,  in  a  district  containing  twenty 
thousand  square  miles,  we  have  but  a  single  Congregational 
church.    Along  the  line  of  the  Northwestern  Road,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  our  church  at  Ainsworth  to  the  next  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Aushville.    Along  the  Grand  Island  exten- 
sion of  the  Burlington  Road,  it  is  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  miles  from  our  church  at  Ravenna  to  the  next  one  at 
Hemingford.     On  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  from  Kemey 
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to  the  state  line,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  miles,  we  have  but  the  one  church  at  Cgalalla.  Cur 
churches  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  are  "becoming  in- 
terested to  do  their  part  of  the  work;  and  we  hope  the  friends 
of  home  missions  in  the  "Sast  will  join  hands  with  us  the  com- 
ing year  in  planting  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  in  these 
new  and  thriving  towns,     -he  progress  we  have  made  in  north- 
ern Nebraska  during  these  past  four  years  shows  what  may  be 
done  in  the  few  ensuing  years ,  if  only  we  can  have  the  men 
and  means  with  which  to  do  the  work.     It  will  be  fifty-five 
years  next  December  since  Father  Gaylord  came  to  Nebraska, 
having  the  commission  of  the  American  Home  Llissionary  So- 
ciety, and  our  work  for  these  thirty-five  years  have  made  a 
good  record — one  hundred  and  seventy  churches  with  a  member- 
ship of  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-one;  the  amount 
raised  for  home  expenses  the  past  year  being  (140844,  and 
for  benevolences,  $19,647.    These  churches  have  134  houses 
of  worship,  and  forty- eight  parsonages.     There*  are  13,918  in 
our  Sunday  Schools,  and  2,220  in  our  societies  of  Christian 
Endeavor.     Investment  in  Home  Mission  work  has  paid  good  di- 
vidends in  Hebraska." 

In  1891,  Mr*  Bross  reports  88  missionaries  in  the  field, 
10  churches  organized,  8  houses  of  worship,  and  five  parson- 
ages secured.  In  1892,  he  reports  8  churches  organised,  six 
houses  of  worship  completed    and  six  parsonages  provided. 

In  1892,  writing  from  Hot  Springs,  the  superintendent 
reports  progress  in  the  Black  Hills: 

"Four  years  ago  a  party  of  us  camped  on  this  ground  from 
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which  this  letter  is  written,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  changes  that  have  transpired  since.    Hot  Springs,  although 
quite  well  known  then  as  a  health  resort ,  was  a  village  of 
about  five  hundred  people  with  a  single  church  organization — 
a  llethodist.    A1J  the  buildings  were  either  log  or  frame 
structures,    How,  there  is  a  busy  city  claiming  four  thousand 
people  with  hotels,  btisiness  blocks,  a  llethodist  college,  a 
soldier's  home;  all  built  out  of  the  beautiful  31ack  Hills 
marble,  quarried  in  the  vicinity.     One  of  these  hotels  now 
completed  and  nearly  ready  for  guests  has  cost  with  its  fur- 
niture over  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
will  accommodate  three  hundred  people.    Two  years  ago,  no 
railroad  had  reached  the  place ,  but  now  both  the  Burlington 
and  the  Torthwestern  Lines  bring  in  visitors  from  hundreds 
of  miles  away.    The  large  spring  which  was  open  four  years 
ago,  has  now  been  converted  into  an  immense  plunge  bath,  the 
buildings  and  its  appointments  costing  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  being  visited  sometimes  by  five  hundred  persons  in 
a  single  day.1' 

In  1895 ,  l.r.  Bross  reports  one  hundred  and  three  mission- 
aries in  the  field,  eight  churches  organized,  five  brought  to 
self-support,  eleven  houses  of  worship  completed,  and  ten 
parsonages  procured. 

In  1894,  he  reports  eleven  new  churches;  and  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Home  Missionary  invites  the  whole  world  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  to  be  held  at 
Omaha.    This  he  does  in  the  name  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  Oongregationalists  in  the  Mississippi  '/alley, 
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all  of  these  gathered  into  the  churches  since  Jeremiah  Porter 
preached  the  first  Congregational  sermon  at  Port  Dearborne, 
in  May  of  1833. 

The  Home  I.Iissionary  for  November,  1894,  gives  us  a  sam- 
ple of  the  Superintendent's  travels  as  follows: 

"This  month  lias  been  filled  with  the  most  vigorous  and 
exacting  field  work  that  I  have  ever  done.    The  long,  hard 
trips  that  have  been  made,  the  earnest  efforts  which  have 
been  required  to  secure  consolidation  of  fields,  have  taxed 
one  to  the  very  utmost.    As  a  sample  of  the  work  involved  in 
securing  these  results  I  give  you  the  program  of  a  week: 
last  Friday  night  I  took  the  train  to  Aurora,  on  my  way  to 
Burwell  and  Taylor.     The  next  day  I  rode  nearly  all  day  on 
a  mixed  train  in  heat  and  dust,  and  v/as  met  by  Ma*.  Bright 
at  Burwell,  when  we  drove  eighteen  miles  by  team.    The  next 
morning  I  preached  on  'The  claims  of  the  church  on  the  com- 
munity' ,  and  had  a  conference  with  the  church  in  which  mat- 
ters were  arranged  for  the  coming  year.    After  dinner,  Mr. 
Bright  drove  me  back  the  eighteen  miles  to  Burwell,  where  I 
preached  in  the  evening,  and  had  a  conference  with  the  church 
and  congregation  at  its  close.     The  deepest  solicitude  v/as 
manifested  for  the    Y/ork,  as  had  been  the  case  at  Taylor,  and 
satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  for  its  progress.  All 
day  long  on  llonday,  I  rode  on  a  mixed  train  and  a  freight 
train,  reaching  home  at  midnight.    Tuesday  was  devoted  to 
clearing  up  office  work,  and  Wednesday  I  rode  on  a  mixed 
train  for  most  of  the  day,  to  reach  "."ilcox.     The  train  was 
late;  it  v/as  after  nine  o'clock  when  I  reached  the  church, 
and  many  of  the  people  had  gone.    A  vigorous  ringing  of  the 
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bell  brought  them  together  again,  and.  I  met  the  representa- 
tives of  three  of  the  churches  in  the  vicinity  in  a  very 
satisfactory  meeting.    The  next  forenoon  I  boarded  the  mixed 
train  for  Bladen,  whero  I  had  a  conference  with  the  officials 
of  the  Bladen  and  Campbell  churches.    Pastor  Snow  drove  me 
thence  ten  miles  to  Blue  Hill,  and  I  then  took  a  mixed  train 
and  freight  home,  arriving  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
It  will  take  me  until  about  midnight  to-night  to  reach  my 
appointment  by  train  and  team,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  ride 
eighteen  miles  by  team,  preach  twice,  have  two  church  meet- 
ings, and  drive  eighteen  miles  lion day  morning  by  half  past 
seven  to  take  the  train.     It  is  a  great  comfort,  however,  to 
know  that  these  meetings  are  accomplishing  great  good.  The 
work  of  course  under  these  consolidations  car.not  be  as  effi- 
cient as  we  could  wish,  but  I  believe  we  shall  be  able  to 
bring  it  within  the  apportionment  and  secure  fair  service 
within  all  the  fields." 

Coming  forward  now  to  1901,  we  read  from  the  Superintend- 
ent's annual  report,  the  following: 

"Our  churches  are  facing  the  new  century  with  hope  and 
courage.    The  pioneer  church  of  nine  members  organized  in 
Omaha  Hay  4,  1856,  under  .-lev.  Reuben  Caylord,  has  been  the 
seed  corn  out  of  which  the  present  has  grown.    Part  of  this 
fruitage  is  found  in  our  two  hundred  and  five  churches  with 
their  fourteen  thousand  members,  and  with  twenty  thousand  in 
our  Sunday  Schools.    Our  churches  posses  property  in  houses 
of  worship  and  parsonages  to  the  value  of  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.    Boane  College  and  our  four  well  located 
Academies  have  in  them  the  promise  of  great  future  good." 
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From  Dr.  Bross  (Doctored  by  Tabor  in  1896)  comes  this 
defence  of  "estern  benevolence,  published  in  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary of  January,  1904.    lie  writes: 

"Now  and  then  I  see  the  question  is  raised  whether  the 
growing  churches  of  the  ""est  are  doing  their  full  share  in 
our  Home  Missionary  work.    There  may  be  examples  of  shriking, 
but  I  am  frequently  touched  with  the  testimony  that  comes  to 
me  continually  of  a  far  different  spirit.     In  one  of  our 
frontier  churches  in  "estern  Nebraska,  where  losses  and  re- 
movals have  weakened  their  financial  resources,  the  field 
has  been  for  some  time  without  a  pastor,  because  even  with 
the  amount  of  missionary  aid  offered,  not  enough  could  be 
raised  to  pay  an  efficient  minister,     '.'"ith  the  earnest  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  State  ioard  to  advance  the  contri- 
butions of  the  state,  an  apportionment  was  made  of  the  amount 
needed  on  the  basis  of  church  membership.     3?ne  amount  asked 
of  that  church  was  twenty-three  aollars  and  fifty  cents.  The 
letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  plain  farmer,  a  member  of 
the  church,  and  he  promptly  sent  in  his  contribution  of  twen- 
ty-five dollars  for  the  work.    He  knows  what  home  Missionary 
work  means  out  on  the  frontier.     In  the  same  church  is  an- 
other humble  man  whose  heart  was  deeply  stirred  some  years 
ago  when  they  were  erecting  their  house  of  worship.    He  and 
his  family  were  living  in  an  old  sod  house  and  had  laid  aside 
one  hundred  dollars  toward  building  a  better  one.  ^fter 
talking  the  matter  over  with  his  good  wife ,  he  said  to  the 
Building  Committee,   '7e  can  wait  for  a  house  on  the  homestead 
but  the  church  must  be  built.'     So  the  whole  one  hundred  was 
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given.    The  church  was  erected,  but  the  house  on  the  home- 
stead was  never  built.     If  our  well-to-do  people  were  willing 
to  meet  these  noble  souls  at  the  front  in  a  similar  spirit 
of  effort  and  sacrifice ,  there  would  be  no  lack  for  the 
Lord' s  work. :' 

Mr.  Bross  resigned  his  superintendent  after  seventeen 
years  of  arduous  service,  in  1908.    Although  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventy-one,  he  did  not  think  it  was  time  to  quit. 
Ea  accepted  at  once  a  call  to  the  pastorate  at  7ahoo  and 
there  remained  for  six  years. 

In  the  days  of  his  superintendency ,  he  had  provided 
himself  a  home  in  lincoln.    To  this  home,  he  now  retired, 
and  there  resides  to-day.    He  is  still,  after  a  fashion,  in 
public  life,  being  chaplain  of  the  State  Senate.    He  still 
holds  his  connection  with  the  Grand  Army  in  which  he  has 
taken  a  deep  interest  through  all  the  years.    T'or  three 
successive  years,  he  was  Department  Chaplain,  and  for  one 
year,  he  was  the  Commander  of  a  Department. 

In  his  domestic  relations,  he  has  tasted  sorrow  as  well 
as  bliss,  but  much  more  of  bliss  than  sorrow.    His  first 
marriage  December  28,  1856,  was  to  Lydia  A.  Kingsbury.  Site 
died  in  Fewago,  llichigan,  January  17,  1861.    After  the  war, 
and  while  he  was  pastor  at  i.Iilburn,  Illinois,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Lydia  I.I.  Johnson.    Prom  that  day  to  this,  the  two 
have  been  tone  in  heart  and  in  service.     Into  this  home,  six 
children  have  been  born,  three  of  whom  have  passed  over  to 
the  other  side. 

Of  Mr.  Bross1 s  public  ministry,  there  is  no  neod  for 
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further  remarks.    The  life  tells  the  story  and  makes  its 
own  comments.     It  covers  a  period  of  over  fifty  years. 
Forty  of  these  years  were  given  to  Nebraska.    He  was  in 
the  pastorate  seventeen  years;  six  years  in  the  General 
Missionary  work;  and  seventeen  years  Superintendent  of 
I.lissions.     Of  the  quality  of  his  work,  all  the  world 
knows.     It  was  superabundant,  and  it  was  superfine,  and 
the  man  was  like  his  work,  full,  overflowing,  masterful, 
loyal,  "benignant,  almost  ideal,  almost  divine. 
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Thirty-fifth  sketch, 

Henry  Sallenbach. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  muoh  to  expect  of  the  Year  Book  to 
carry  a  German  "brother  through  to  the  end  of  his  life  and 
give  thim  a  fitting  memorial  when  his  labors  are  over.  No 
records  concerning  the  brother's  life  in  the  Fatherland  are 
at  hand.    Probably  he  came  as  so  many  of  the  German  brethren 
did  from  the  St.  Chrischona  Institute,  of  Switzerland.  It 
is  probable,  also,  that  he  came  to  America  in  1867.  The 
News-Letter  for  July,  1867,  tells  of  his  ordination  and 
speaks  of  him  as  a  fresh  arrival.    The  item  is  as  follows: 

"Sunday,  June  2d,  Rev.  II.  Sallenbach  was  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  the  German  Congregational  church 
at  Muscatine;  sermon  by  R*V.  Henry  Hess,  ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  0.        Veitz,  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  J.  P,  Graff, 
and  tne  fellowship  of  the  churches  by  Rev.  F    W:.  Judisch, 
Rev.  J.  Guernsey,  as  agent  of  the  A.H.M.S.,  by  invitation, 
made  a  brief  address  of  welcom  to  the  candidate,  who  had 
but  recently  arrived  from  Germany." 

Mr,  Sallenback  began  his  work  in  Iowa  at  Lansing  Ridge, 
under  a  commission  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society  dated 
Hay  1,  1867.    The  commission  was  renewed  year  by  year  up 
to  1872. 

May  1,  1873,  he  was  commissioned  for  Muscatine  and 
Pine  Greek.    His  pastorate  here  continued  through  1875. 
Then,  in  1876,  March  1st,  he  was  commissioned  for  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.     This  commission  was  renewed  in  1877  and  1878. 
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The  Year  Book  seems  to  indicate  that  after  1878,  Mr.  Sal- 
lenbach  continued  to  reside  in  Lincoln,  but  without  charge. 
In  1888,  his  name  was  dropped  from  our  ecclesiastical  re- 
cords.   For  what  reason,  probably  no  one  now  living  can  tell. 

The  eight  years  of  service  Brother  Sallenbach  gave  us 
here  in  Iowa  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  establishement 
of  our  German  churches  in  the  state.     I  regret  that  a  wor- 
thy memorial  of  this  good  brother  cannot  be  given.  He 
certainly  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  list  of  the  good  men 
of  Iowa. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  learned  from  Brother 
Jacob  Fath,  now  of  Treynor,  that  in  1888,  Brother  Sallen- 
bach becoming  almost  totally  blind,  retired  to  a  farm 
near  Lincoln,  where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
It  is  Brother  Path's  impression  that  on  account  of  what 
was  considered  an  irregularity  by  the  brethren  of  the  Ger- 
man Association,  his  name  was  dropped  from  that  body.  My 
experience  -/ith  the  German  brethren  leads  me  to  believe 
that  they  might  have  acted  hastily  and  with  undue  severity 
in  the  case  of  Jr other  Sallenbach. 


Thirty- six  sketch, 
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Samuel  J.  Walton. 

Samuel  J.  Whitori,  son  of  Deacon  Chauncey  and  Lucinda 
M.  Thiton  was  born  in  ""©stford,  Conn.,  September  11,  1839. 

His  intellectual  and  religious  training  was  one  of  the 
chief  considerations  of  the  home.    He  aarly  determined  to 
be  a  minister,  and  a  foreign  missionary.     In  Hay  of  1862,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-three ,  he  began  missionary  labor  in 
the  Llendi  mission  of  South  Africa.    He  soon  broke  do-/n  in 
health,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  came  back  home;  but 
rallied  quickly,  and  in  June  of  1863,  returned  to  Afrioa.  He 
was  married  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leon,  Junly  6,  1863,  to  Miss 
Lyda  0.  Danforth,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio.    He  caught  her  in  tran- 
sit, as  she  was  on  >:er  way  to  the  same  mission.     She  lived 
only  a  few  months,  dying  in  November  of  1864.    Mr.  'Thiton 
was  stricken  with  the  African  fever,  and  in  February  of 
1865,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country  to  save  his  life. 
In  the  midst  of  a  great  storm  at  sea,  he  took  a  cold  which 
settled  on  his  lungs.    A  long  and  serious  illness  followed, 
which  out  one  of  his  lungs  out  of  commission  entirely.  Un- 
able to  return  to  Africa,  he  went  south  in  the  fall  of  1865, 
spending  a  year  at  Fortress  I'onroe ,  and  a  winter  at  Beauford, 
North  Carolina. 

In  the  spring  of  1867,  he  came  to  Iowa  under  commission 
of  the  k.        I.:.  S.,  beginning  a  pastorate  of  two  years  at 
..'ittemberg.    His  coming  is  noted  in  the  News-Letter  of  June, 
1867,  as  f&llowa: 
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"Rev.  S.  J.  THiiton  has  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
American  missionary  Association,  and  accepted  an  appointment 
from  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  to  labor  in  South- 
ern Iowa.    He  enters  on  the  work  immediately." 

In  November  of  this  year,  he  reports  to  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  as  follows: 

"Our  church  is  known  as  the  Tittemberg  Congregational 
Church,  and  is  situated  about  four  miles  from  Newton,  the 
county  seat  of  Jasper  county.    She  country  around  is  a 
beautiful,  rolling  prairie,  and  the  soil  very  rich.  The 
people  are  mostly  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  are  in- 
telligent and  generally  interest  in  religious  improvements. 
The  church  was  formerly  Free  Presbyterian,  and  became  Con- 
gregational only  last  year.     Subsequently,  a  portion  of  the 
members  withdrew  and  organized  an  Old  School  church,  leaving 
the  Congregationalists  quite  discouraged.     The  Sabbath 
School  v;as  broken  up,  and  the  preaching  services  thinly 
attended.    Most  of  the  young  people  left,  and  for  a  time 
the  new  organization  seemed  to  carry  everything  with  it. 
A  few  faithful  brethren  and  sisters,  however,  kept  toiling 
and  praying,  and  the  prayer  meeting  and  Sabbath  service 
were  sustained." 

"The  faithful  workers  did  not  toil  in  vain.  Slowly, 
but  steadily,  the  congregation  increased  in  numbers,  and  the 
Sunday  School  was  soon  in  operation  again.    Early  last  spring, 
some  of  the  dear  lay  brethren  from  Newton,  fresh  from  re- 
vival scenes,  and  with  hearts  glowing  with  love  for. souls, 
made  a  visit  to  this  place.     God's  blessing  came  with  them. 
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A  series  of  evening  meetings  v;ere  commenced,  and  continued 
for  three  or  four  weeks.    The  Old  School  brethren  joined 
in  the  special  effort,  and  the  work  went  forward  prosperous- 
ly.   3very  family  for  miles  around  was  visited  by  a  delega- 
tion from  the  church.     It  was  emphatically  a  prayer  meeting 
revival;  for  there  was  no  preaching  except  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  future  looked  bright.    Our  Sabbath  audience  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  and  is  already  twice  as  large  as  the 
Old  Sohool  congregation.    The  young  peo >18  have  nearly  all 
returned.    Hitherto,  we  have  worshipped  in  the  chapel  of  the 
college  building,  but  this  summer  wer  are  building  a  meet- 
ing house  which  we  hope  to  complete  before  cold  weather. 
Over  two  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  for  this  object 
among  our  church  members.    A  first  class  academy  is  to  be 
opened  here  this  fall,  and  is  expected  to  bring  many  young 
people  into  the  place.    New  families,  also  we  trust,  will 
be  drawn  hither  by  the  religious  and  educational  privileges 
enjoyed  here,  and  the  church  thus,  in  a  year  or  two,  become 
entirely  self-supporting. 

"The  Home  Missionary  field  is  very  wide,  and  the  harvest 
very  white  in  Iowa.    Last  3abbath  I  spent  in  Kellogg,  an 
adjoining  town  on  the  Hock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.  We 
found  a  few  Gongregat ionalists ,  among  them  a  sister  of  Hon. 
Schuyler  Colfax,  speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.     Some  of  them  are  very  anxious  to  have 
Congregational  preaching  regularly,  and  to  organize  a  church. 
It  would  be  very  small  at  first ,  but  the  region  around  is 
now  rapidly  settling.    I  preached  twice  to  a  moderate  size 
audience . " 
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In  February  of  1868,  Mr,  Chiton  makes  the  following 
report : 

"Our  new  meeting  house  is  inclosed  and  plastered,  and 
we  hope  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  the  coming  quarter. 
It  is  50x32  feet,  and  will  cost  nearly  three  thousand  dollars, 
The  church  has  contributed  liberally  for  its  erection.  Our 
meetings  are  well  attended,  the  Sabbath  congregation  aver- 
aging about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.    The  Sunday  School 
is  well  managed  by  its  superintendent,  and  a  source  of  ex- 
tens  i ve  influence . u 

"During  the  summer  we  have  maintained  a  mission  Sabbath 
School  in  a  district  school  house  five  miles  distant.  Two 
or  three  good  brethren  who  live  in  that  neighborhood  have 
had  most  of  the  work  to  do.     I  have  preached  in  the  same 
school  house  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath  school ,  once  in 
two  weeks,  and  have  been  encouraged  by  the  crowded  congre- 
gations and  earnest  attention.    ~Te  are  seeking  to  cultivate 
the  outskirts  of  our  field  and  thus  reach  all  with  the 
blessed  tidings." 

""/Then  men  build  a  racific  railway  across  interminable 
plains,  over  mighty  barriers  of  rock  and  mountain,  they 
take  hold  of  it  with  an  unconquerable  will.     30  let  the 
church  arise  in  its  might  and  power,  and  strike  brave  blows 
for  Jesus  and  his  kingdom." 

Eere  comes  in  a  very  interesting  version  of  the  story 
of  leather  Ghauncey  Taylor,  illustrating  the  errors  of 
common  report.  tale  as  he  tells  it  is  as  follows: 

"My  soul  was  thrilled  lately,  at  a  missionary  meeting, 
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by  the  narration  of  the  experience  of  one  of  your  '"est em 
laborers.     I  must  give  it  briefly,  as  it  fell  from  the  lips 
of  several  brethren  of  his  acquaintance .    ien  years  ago, 
a  white-haired  old  man,  knocked  at  the  door  of  your  Agent 
in  Dubuque  (Davenport).    His  errand  was  soon  made  known. 
He  had  left  his  old  parish  in  New  England,  come  to  the  West 
to  engage  in  missionary  labor,  and  desired  to  be  pointed  to 
a  field.    A  consultation  was  held,  but  his  white  head  and 
modest  demeanor  made  some  of  the  brethren  afraid  that  he 
was  not  the  man  for  the  work  {no  such  consultation  was  held 
over  Father  Taylor),    -it  length,  hoivever,  he  was  assigned 
to  a  field  on  the  extreme  verge  of  civilization,  far  be- 
yond the  outmost  Llethodist  station.     (Father  Taylor  was  not 
assigned  a  field; )  he  chose  for  himself.    The  good  man  meekly 
accepted  the  appointment;  for  he  had  come  to  the  ""est  to 
labor  for  his  llaster,  and  should  not  he  go  anywhere  in  His 
name?    Ha  started  for  his  field,  travelled  by  cars  as  far 
as  railroads  extended  (there  was  but  one  little  peice  of 
railroad  in  the  state  at  this  time),  by  stage  as  far  as 
stages  went ,  and  then  by  private  conveyance  into  the  remo- 
ter wilderness.     (The  private  conveyance  was  his  own  two 
feet.)     Here  he  pitched  his  tent  (at  Algona)  and  began  his 
self-denying  work,    ^reaching  in  those  humble  houses,  as  he 
found  opportunity,  riding  seventy  or  eighty  miles  to  admini- 
ster the  communion  to  some  little  church  that  would  have 
died  if  he  had  not  gone;  officiating  at  funerals  far  and 
near;  weeping  with  those  who  wept,  and  rejoicing  with  those 
who  rejoiced;  kneeling  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying;  leading 
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now  and  then  a  wanderer  to  Jesus, --year  after  year  the  old 
man  toiled  on.    The  great  worl  knew  nothing  of  him.  By 
and  "by  his  companion,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  was  called  to 
die;  and  as  no  minister  could  be  obtained,  he  officiated  at 
her  funeral. 

"A  few  months  ago,  he  was  installed  over  a  little  church 
that  he  had  gathered.     Sitting  in  a  private  room,  the  evening 
after  the  service,  conversing  with  some  brethren  about  the 
way  in  which  God  had  led  him,  and  alluding  to  some  of  his 
pioneer  experiences,  he  said,  as  the  tears  coursed  down  his 
cheeks,   'I  am  so  happy;  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  am  afraid 
I  am  too  happy 1 1 

"'Too  happy!'    A$,  this  is  what  a  hundred-fold  more  in 
this  life  means!    Blessed  be  God,  for  the  laborer's  reward! 
An  old  minister  in  the  wilderness,  suffering  numerous  priva- 
tions, making  long  and  wearisome  journeys,  officiating  at 
his  own  wife's  funeral,  and  yet  'so  happy!'     Chi  who  would 
not  be  a  missionary." 

The  completion  of  the  church  building  is  noted  in  the 
Home  Missionary  for  i.Iarch  1868,  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"A  new  church  edifice,  costing  three  thousand  dollars, 
of  which  the  Congregational  Union  furnished  four  hundred 
dollars,  was  dedicated  at  Tittemberg,  Jasper  county,  Sunday, 
January  19th.    ?ew  dedications  take  place  in  circumstances 
of  greater  interest.    A  revival  began  with  a  series  of 
meetings  held  in  December  in  an  out station,  where  the  church 
has  sustained  a  mission  Sabbath  school  and  occasional 
preaching  services,  and  has  spread  and  deepened  until  the 
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community  is  largely  pervaded  by  its  influence.    Lie  e  tings 
are  held  almost  every  night,  the  people  sometimes  riding 
in  a  driving  snow-storm  five  miles  to  be  present,    l-.ev.  J.  S. 
Whiten  is  the  pastor." 

In  May  of  1868,  Mr,  Chiton  himself  writes  of  the  church 
"building  as  follows: 

"Our  new  meeting  house  is  finished,  and  was  dedicated 
in  January.    It  cost  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars.    It  is  neatly  grained,  carpeted,  and  well  v;armed  and 
lighted.    A  collection  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  taken  up 
on  dedication  day,  covering  all  arrearages.    "re  had  a  com- 
munion season  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  forty- 
six  united  with  the  church,  thirty-three  by  profession,  and 
thirteen  by  letter.     Of  these  nearly  thirty  are  heads  of 
families.     I  baptised  twenty-three  adults  and  infants. 
There  were  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  brothers 
and  sisters  in  that  group.    The  gray- headed  od  man  and  the 
little  child  came  together  to  the  table  of  our  lord.  The 
scenes  at  the  preparatory  lecture,  when  experiences  were 
related  were  thrilling  indeed." 

At he  end  of  his  first  year,  Brother  Thiton  reports  the 
church  developed  into  self-support.     He  writes: 

"This  quarter  completes  a  year  since  I  entered  this  field. 
TThen  I  came,  the  church  numbered  sixty-five.    During  the  year, 
fifty-eight  have  joined  us,  making  our  present  number  one 
hundred  and  twenty.    A  year  ago  we  worshiped  in  the  College 
Chapel;  now  we  have  a  commodious  and  beautiful  church.  Last 
year  more  than  half  of  my  salary  was  paid  by  your  Society; 
this  year  two  hundred  dollars  have  been  added  to  it ,  but  we 
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shall  have  no  aid  from  you.     I  am  sorry  to  leave  your  employ 
so  soon,  yet  rejoice  in  the  reasons  that  cause  the  separation. 
I  decline  a  unanimous  invitation  to  settle  here,  hoping  to 
leave  this  spring  for  a  new  field  in  the  'regions  beyond1 
under  your  commission;  hut  I  have  not  been  able  to  resist 
the  importunities  of  the  people ,  and  the  advice  of  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  to  stay  at  least  another  year.     I  hope, 
however,  to  be  none  the  less  a  missionary  than  if  commis- 
sioned by  a  dozen  societies.    We  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
aid  afforded  us  last  year.    The  Eastern  churches  can  hardly 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  work  you  are  doing  among  the 
young,  rapidly  growing  churches  at  the  "Test. 

"The  past  year  has  been  a  precious  season  to  us.  The 
revival  which  began  in  December,  of  which  I  wrote  you  in 
my  last,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  over.    True,  we  have  fewer 
meetings  now,  and  conversions  are  not  so  numerous,  but 
God  is  with  us  still." 

"We  look  forward  to  the  future  with  courage  and  faith. 
A  church  which  God  has  so  richly  blessed  ought  surely  to 
possess  an  ardent  missionary  spirit.     Such,  I  trust,  is  in  a 
good  degree  the  case.     TFe  have  a  portion  of  our  summer  cam- 
paign araanged.    7e  maintain  three  weekly  prayer  meetings, 
four  Sabbath  schools,  and  preaching  at  various  places.  A- 
mong  the  brethren  are  two  ordained  ministers,  efficient 
helpers  in  preaching  at  the  outstations.     God  grant  that  the 
seed  thus  sown  with  prayers  and  tears  may  spring  up  and  bear 
fruit  to  life  eternal." 
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During  Mr.  TThiton's  pastorate  at  ""'ittemberg,  one  hundred 
and  forty  persons  united  with  the  church.     It  was  almost  a 
continuous  revival.    At  length  he  "began  to  feel  that  in  a 
manner  his  work  was  finished.    At  length  he  began  to  feel  that 
in  a  manner  his  work  was  finished.    Ee  had  gathered  nearly 
the  whole  community  into  the  church.    !Tow  he  wanted  to  go 
after  a  fresh  lot  of  sinners.    Much  against  the  wishes  of 
his  people,  he  left  them  saying:     'I  think  I  can  do  more 
for  the  Ilaster  in  some  newer  missionary  field. 

June  9,  1869,  he  was-  married  to  Lliss  Emily  ritkin.  Her 
residence  is  not  given.    lie  was  still  hoping  to  go  "back  to 
his  missionary  work  in  Africa.    3ut  this  was  not  to  he.  lie 
had  a  serious  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  but  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  do  some  work  at  honroe  during  the  winter 
of  1869  and  1870.    ^very  sermon  was  followed  by  utter  ex- 
haustion.    In  February,  he  preached  his  last  sermon  from 
the  text:     "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'1    Gathering  up  his  remaining 
strength,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house  at  "estford, 
Connecticut,  and  found  a  hearty  welcome  there,  and  all  the 
care  that  love  could  devise.     In  his  last  days,  only  words 
of  cheer  and  hope  escaped  his  lips,     his  end  was  peace. 

There  was  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 
~hen  he  put  out  to  sea 
on  that  2abbath  day,  L&y  22,  1870.    He  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty. 
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Ever  since  his  day,  "Tittemberg  has  been  a  sunny  spot. 
The  "benediction  of  his  life  still  lingers  there.  Some 
short  pastorates  are  ~orth  v/hile  ,  and  leave  perrennial 
blessings.    The  memory  of  Samuel  J.  vThiton  "Still  smells 
sweet  and  blossoms  in  the  dust." 
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Thirty-seventh  sketch, 

Edward  ?.  Whiting. 

Edward  fayson  Thiting  was  horn  at  Bethany,  New  York, 
October  10,  1850.    He  got  a  past  of  his  academic  training  at 
Canandaigua;  graduated  from  Oherlin  College  in  1858,  and  from 
the  Theological  Department  in  1861.    he  was  ordained  in  1864, 
and  came  to  Iowa  in  1867,  beginning  Hay  1st  of  that  year  at 
Bellevue ,  a  pastorate  of  four  years,  closing  in  January  of 
1870.     In  May  of  1870,  he  went  over  into  Illinois,  beginning 
a  pastorate  of  a  few  months  at  Bowensborough.     In  April  of 
1872,  he  took  charge  of  our  church  at  Durant ,  and  was  there 
for  three  years.    There  is  no  report  of  his  work  in  this 
field.    ?rom  Durant,  he  -.vent  to  DeWitt ,  beginning  there  in 
May  of  1875  continuing  until  June  10th,  of  1877,  at  which 
time  he  closed  his  labors  with  his  life. 

The  Llinutes  of  1877  furnish  a  little  semblance  of  an 
obituary,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.        P.  Thiting,  of  De  Witt  was  called  to  lay  his 
armor  down  in  the  strength  of  vigorous  manhood  and  to  leave 
in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  the  responsibilities  which  he 
was  discharging  with  all  good  fidelity.    Though  he  labored 
for  a  time  in  Illinois,  his  ministry  began  and  closed  in 
Iowa.    Particularly  ready  in  personal  religious  conversation 
with  men  and  skillful  in  conducting  prayer  meetings,  he  was 
always  an  enthusiastic  workman  and  an  earnest  Christian. 
In  the  full  strength  of  manhood,  and  while  planning  to  leave 
the  pastorate  for  evangelistic  work,  he  was  suddenly  stricken 
down  by  pneumonia,  he  rests  from  his  labors  and  his  works  do 
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William  C.  Sexton. 

William  Glitz  Sexton,  son  of  Luke  and  Lenora  (Critz) 
Sexton,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Hew  York,  December  26,  1832. 
He  attended  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary;  Oxford  and  Nor- 
wich academies  (New  York);  Yale  College,  from  which  he  gradua- 
ted in  1862,  and  Yale  Divinity  School,  in  the  class  of  1867. 

He  came  directly  to  Iowa  from  the  Seminary,  beginning  at 
Ltwis  in  June  of  1867,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Council  Bluffs 
Association,  Yovember  6th,  of  this  year,    This  pastorate  co- 
vered a  period  of  only  two  years.     One  of  his  reports  to  the 
Eome  Missionary  Society  (July  1868)  was  published,  was  in 
part  as  follows: 

"There  has  been  a  precious  work  of  grace  in  our  community 
during  the  past  winter.     It  commenced  with  union  prayer 
meetings  held  nightly  for  about  four  weeks ,  when  preaching  was 
commenced  at  the  L'ethodist  church,  and  continued  for  four 
weeks  longer.    During  this  period,  upwards  of  fifty  persons 
became  religiously  interested,  a  good  part  of  whom,  it  is 
hoped,  are  genuinely  converted,    ISeetings  having  closed  at 
the  Lethodist  church,  preaching  services  were  immediately 
commenced  at  the  Baptist  church,  and  continued  nightly  until 
some  three  weeks  since.    These  latter  meetings  r/ere  attended 
with  still  greater  evidences  of  the  Spirit's  presence  and 
power.    Many  became  interested,  several  of  whom  were  regarded 
as  among  the  most  hopeless  cases  in  the  community.    A  goodly 
number  have  already  made  public  profession  of  their  faith  by 
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uniting  themselves  with  God's  people.     Our  church  has  shared 
in  this  precious  outpouring  of  the  spirit ,  both  as  regards 
the  reviving  of  the  membership  and  the  conversion  of  some 
belonging  to  the  congregation." 

Returning  East  from  Iowa,  he  preached  for  a  few  months 
in  1871  at  Patterson,  New  Jersey.    He  was  then  pastor,  1871-3, 
at  Guy's  Hills,  and  Townville ,  Pennsylvania.    Later  he  was 
at  Perry  Center,  New  York,  1876-7;  Bangor,  New  York,  1878- 
82;  Arlington,  Vermont,  1885-86;  and  Wilmington,  Vermont, 
1887-89.    This  seems  to  have  been  the  end  of  his  pastoral 
work;  and  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  seems  to  have  been  the  place 
of  his  retirement.    The  record,  also,  which  is  not  very  dis- 
tinct, seems  to  indicate  that  here  late  in  life  he  began  to 
establish  a  home  of  his  own.    TThile  in  Iowa,  he  was  a  single 
man.     Indeed,  he  was  not  married  at  all  until  about  the  time 
he  quit  the  ministry.    After  this,  he  was  twice  married.  The 
date  of  his  marriage  to  Julia  Augusta  Beers,  of  Vineland, 
New  Jersey,  was  September  27,  1867.    The  date  of  her  death- 
is  not  given.    But  a  second  marriage  is  recorded  to  Delia 
Elizabeth  Sweet,  also  of  Vineland,  December  2,  1896.  There 
were  no  children.    He  died  August  19,  1908,  aged  seventy- 
five  years,  seven  months,  and  twenty-four  days. 

Of  Brother  Sextonls  life  and  character,  I  know  too  little 
to  venture  a  single  remark.    We  gladly  credit  him  with  two 
years  of  good  service  at  Lewis ,  and  record  his  name  in  the 
list  of  our  men. 
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Thirty-ninth  sketch, 

Frederick  Crang. 

Frederick  Crang,  son  of  Dr.  James  and  Susanna  (Hay) 
Crang,  was  born  in  High  Littleton,  Somersetshire,  England, 
April  11,  1822.    He  was  graduated  from  Oxford  and  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow;  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  England,  July  19,  1834. 

He  also  studied  medicine,  and  "became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  the  British  Army.    He  came  to 
America  in  1856.    He  practiced  medicine  in  Few  York  City  also, 
in  Grundy  county,  Illinois,  and  at  Olivet,  liichigan. 

At  Olivet  he  entered  the  Congregational  ministry,  and 
in  1866,  had  a  short  pastorate  at  Keeler's  Center.  In  1867, 
he  came  to  Iowa,  and  in  August  of  this  year,  under  commission 
of  the  A.  H«  M.  3.  "began  a  short  pastorate  at  Columbus  City. 
He  was  here  only  one  yeat.  August  1st,  of  1868,  he  was  com- 
missioned for  Franklin  and  Seventy-Six.  The  Franklin  church 
was  only  a  few  days  old  when  he  arrived  on  the  ground.  From 
this  field,  in  April  of  1869,  he  writes: 

"Since  making  my  report  in  November,  the  church  here 
(Franklin)  has  completed  a  new  house  of  worship,  which  was 
dedicated,  free  from  debt,  on  the  first  of  December.  The 
great  sacrifioes  and  self-denials  which  the  brethren  have 
incurred,  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  too  strong  terms  of  commen- 
dation. 

"~7e  yet  require  to  complete  the  furnishing  of  the  house, 
a  communion  service,  a  Sabbath  School  library,  an  organ  and 
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a  bell;  "but,  such  has  "been  the  heavy  draft  upon  all,  I  fear 
a  long  time  must  elapse  before  we  can  hope  to  procure  them, 
unlass  some  church,  wealthy  enough  to  oast  their  old  ones 
aside,  should  take  compassion  on  us. 

"I  now  pass  to  give  a  report  of  the  church  at  oeventy- 
Six,  from  which  I  have  just  returned,  after  holding  a  two 
week's  protracted  meeting.    The  church  there  had  become  dis- 
couraged and  growncold;  prayer  meetings  had  ceased  altogether; 
and  unpleasant  differences  had  arisen  between  some  of  the 
brethren.    The  efforts  that  had  been  made  upon  former  occa- 
sions, had  proved  a  failure,  so  that  it  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  that  the  brethren  could  be  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  commence  meeting;  but  we  held  a  prayer 
meeting  on  a  certain  llonday,  at  noon,  and  preaching  in  the 
evening,  taking  the  prayer  meetings  from  house  to  house. 
Only  two  or  three  meetings  were  held  before  it  was  mamifest 
that  the  church  was  aroused,  differences  were  settled,  and 
love  and  harmony  took  possession  of  every  one.    Ayfi.  now 
began  the  work  in  earnest.    All  the  church  turned  out  to 
every  meeting.    The  Bible  v/as  daily  read  by  those  who  be- 
fore had  boasted  that  they  did  not  want  it;  and  several 
have  risen  for  prayers." 

In  May  of  1870,  Mr.  Orang  reports  again  as  follows: 
"This  has  been  the  most  laborious  quarter  of  my  mis- 
sionary service,  with  much  to  encourage  and  some  severe 
trials,  from  family  sickness  and  privation,  pecuniary  an- 
xiety, etc.    Severe  toils  have  told  upon  my  health  and 
strength.    But  let  me  not  dwell  upon  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements . " 
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"At  the  Sputh  English  church,  we  have  had  five  additions 
since  my  last  report.    This  little  church,  of  six  members, 
when  I  began  to  preach  there,  now  has  seventeen  members.  At 
franklin  church  we  have  also  received  five,  with  good  pros- 
pect of  others  coming.    The  young  people,  also,  hold  Sab- 
bath evening  prayer  meetings  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

"I  have  not  eight  preaching  stations,  seven  to  twelve 
miles  distant  from  each  other,  at  which  we  have  regular 
preaching.    At  some  of  these  there  is  a  growing  interest, 
as  in  Scotland,  Talleyrand,  'Tebster,  and  East  Lafayette. 

"7e  have  received  a  barrel  of  outer  clothing,  overcoats, 
etc.,  which  has  not  only  removed  much  anxiety,  but  added  very 
much  to  our  comfort --especially  my  own,  in  my  long,  cold 
rides.     I  can  only  say:     'Bless  the  Lord,  oh,  my  soul,  and 
forget  not  all  his  benefits  I'    My  heart  is  full  of  gratitude 
to  the  deat  friends  who  sent  us  these  much  needed  comforts, 
encouraging  me  to  press  on  in  the  glorious  work. 11 

"When  I  find  a  whole  school  district,  with  not  one  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  and  when  I  hear,  as  I  lately  did,  that 
an  audience  could  not  be  christians  without  shout hing- -with 
not  a  word  directing  them  to  Christ — I  long  to  go  out  still 
farther,  and  bear  the  gospel  message." 

"I  must  mention  one  great  privation:     the  want  of  books. 
I  have  drawn  very  largely  from  supplies  laid  by  in  early 
days,  and  have  not  means  to  keep  up  the  brain  food  from  my 
scanty  library  and  am  left  with  a  longing  desire  for  books, 
which  I  cannot  satisfy.    But  God's  will  be  done.  ' 
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There  is  another  report  from  this  field,  published  in 
April  of  1871,  which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"Our  hearts  have  been  made  glad  by  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  both  here  and  in  Webster.    Here  at  Franklin, 
at  two  o'clock  on  Saturday,  we  met  for  prayer  and  conference, 
intending  to  spend  but  an  hour;  but  so  lively  was  the  inter- 
est that  it  was  impossible  to  close  until  after  four  o'clock. 
At  seven  o'clock,  the  house  was  again  well  filled,  notwith- 
standing many  had  to  go  a  considerable  distance.    On  Sab- 
bath, five  adults  were  baptized,  and  nine  united  on  profession, 
with  two  by  letter,  and  two  young  men  who  had  wandered,  came 
forward  and  renewed  their  covenant.    Fords  would  fail  to 
describe  our  feelings  when  these  two  prodigals  returned.  On 
the  Sabbath,  I  received  a  husband  of  one  of  our  members, 
baptized  his  three  children,  and  at  two  o'clock  started  for 
7ebster,  where  I  found  at  seven  o'clock,  a  large  congrega- 
tion.   After  a  drive  of  thirty  miles,  and  feeling  sick,  it 
was  hard  to  preach,  but  the  Lord  gave  me  strength.     I  preach- 
ed through  the  week,  and  on  Sabbath  morning  received  six 
into  the  church. 

"I  am  worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  but  overflowing  with 
gratitude  to  Him  who  has  blessed  my  labors  with  this  little 
church,  to  whom  not  quite  two  years  ago  I  first  administered 
the  sacrament.     I  have  also  been  successful  in  receiving 
pledges  for  building  a  meeting  house,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars.    The  contract  is  let,  and  in  the  spring  we 
hope  to  see  the  work  pushed  forward." 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  me,  having  visited  that 
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meeting  house  again  and  again  to  learn  just  now  for  the 
first  time  what  minister  was  in  charge  when  the  enterprise 
of  the  "building  began. 

In  September  of  1872,  Mr.  Crang  left  this  field  and 
took  charge  of  a  church  in  G-lenwood,  Missouri.    After  a 
year  of  service  here,  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Cahoka;  and  then  moved  out  to  Oregon.     Just  before  leaving 
Cahoka,  he  sent  in  a  report  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
(January  1876)  which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"After  much  prayer  for  divine  guidance,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  Mrs.  Orang's  health,  I  decided,  as 
you  know,  to  resign  my  charges  in  Clark  county,  and  accept 
the  call  from  Astoria,  Oregon,    the  expressions  of  deep 
regret  and  affection  from  all  the  churches,  the  superintendent 
of  Eome  Ilissions,  and  others,  made  the  parting  one  of  trial, 
and  almost  led  me  to  regret  the  step.    But  it  is  taken,  and 
after  two  years  of  hard  work,  which  evidently  has  not  been 
all  in  vain,  I  go  to  a  far  off  field,  shut  out  in  a  measure 
from  the  world.     I  go  with  hope,  praying  that  many  souls 
may  be  brought  to  our  blessed  Savior  there,  to  v/hich  end  I 
crave  your  prayers." 

From  Astoria,  he  reports,  I  left  Cahoka,  llissouri,  with 
my  family,  for  this  place.    At  Omaha,  we  had  to  lie  over 
for  the  emigrant  train,  which  we  were  obliged  to  take,  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons.    On  Thursday  evening,  we  started 
for  San  Francisco,  and  after  a  tedious  ride,  reached  it  on 
Saturday  morning,  September  4th,  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
steamer  for  Oregon,    le  were  all  tired  out,  and  had  a  very 
unpleasant  voyage--all  being  seasick.     On  the  morning  of 
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the  7th,  we  landed  in  Astoria,  and  in  not  the  most  cheerful 
state  of  mind,  which  was  not  increased  on  learning  that  out 
house  would  not  "be  ready  for  a  week,  and  that  we  must  he  dis- 
tributed among  the  brethren.    Astoria  is  built  along  the 
river,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  rising  still  above  the  town, 
covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  hemlock,    The  only  outlet  is 
by  water.    77e  went  early  to  bed,  and  had  our  first  good 
night's  rest  since  leaving  Missouri.    About  one  o'clock  I 
was  called  to  go  up  the  river  two  miles  to  attend  a  funeral. 
Getting  into  a  boat,  I  was  rowed  by  two  men  to  what  is  called 
the  Upper  3! own.    Finding  quite  a  congregation,  I  commenced 
my  first  service  in  Oregon.     In  the  evening,  I  attended  our 
weekly  prayer  meeting,  about  fifteen  being  present,  two  only 
taking  part.    "7e  now  average  thirty,  and  five  or  six  take 
part.    On  the  Sabbath,  a  goodly  number  come  out  to  hear  the 
new  minister.    For  the  past  three  months,  the  audiences 
average  two  hundred.    There  is  a  very  marked  attention  and 
an  increase  of  interest. 

"This  is  a  very  difficult  field,  and  a  very  important 
one;  destined  to  be  the  great  seaport  of  Oregon  at  no  very 
distant  date,  even  now,  it  is  rapidly  increasing.     It  will 
take  a  long  time  to  accomplish  much  with  the  great  efforts 
that  are  put  forth  by  other  denominations  to  get  a  foothold. 
But  when  I  see  the  congregation  increasing,  Sabbath  contri- 
butions rising,  appeals  for  a  library,  for  an  organ,  for 
church  repairs,  for  your  Society,  readily  responded  to,  I 
am  encouraged  to  hope  for  better  things.     I  thank  God  he 
brought  us  here  to  be  the  means  of  advancing,  evan  though 
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far  off  field.     I  have  many  calls  to  preach  at  little  set- 
tlements wholly  destitute,  and  hope  to  visit  them  next  sum- 
mer.   ITow  I  have  my  hands  more  than  full  here. 

"It  las  now  been  raining  almost  without  intermission 
for  two  months ,  and  we  may  look  for  such  weather  for  three 
months  more.     I  shall  be  glad  when  the  summer  comes,  for  I 
am  told  it  is  then  perfectly  delightful.    Living  here  is 
very  high;  house  rent  fifteen  dollars  a  month;  flour  six 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  barrel;  butter,  fifty  cents  a 
pound;  eggs,  fifty  cents  a  dozen;  and  all  other  things  in 
proportion.     It  cost  me  over  six  hundred  dollars  to  get 
here,  hence  I  was  much  relieved  when  your  commission 
reached  me.;' 

Mr.  Grang  was  pastor  at  .istoria  from  1875  to  1879. 
After  that ,  he  had  his  residence  without  charge  at  Forest 
Grove,  the  Congregational  college  town  of  Oregon.    Here  he 
died,  September  25,  1906,  aged  eighty-four  years,  five  months, 
and  fourteen  days.    Mr.  Grang  was  twice  married  before 
coming  to  America.    Eis  first  wife,  Ilary  Owens,  to  whom  he 
was  married  in  1848,  died  in  1853.     Just  beofre  leaving 
England,  Liarch  15,  1856,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Catherine  talker. 

I  have  no  report  of  this  brother  aside  from  these  re- 
cords.   Evidently  he  was  well  educated.    Probably  he  was 
more  of  a  doctor  of  medicine  than  of  divinity,    he  was  in 
the  active  service  of  the  ministry  about  thirteen  years,  and 
in  the  Iowa  work  only  five  years.     It  is  evident  that  he 
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was  evangelistic  in  his  spirit  and  methods  as  a  minister. 
Tv7o  of  the  churches  he  served,  Franklin  and  Seventy-Six 
are  nov?  extinct.    The  Webster  church  abides;  and  in 
its  church  "building,  he  has  left  "behind  lasting  and  an 
enduring  monument.    There  is  evidence,  also,  that  he  left 
"behind  lasting  memorials  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
men  and  women  v.'ho  came  under  the  influence  of  his  ministry. 
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Fortieth  sketch, 

John  A.  Hamilton. 

Under  date  of  June  20th,  1914,  from  Cambridge, 
I.Iass.,  Hr.  Hamilton  writes  of  himself  as  follows: 

"I  was  born  in  Chester,  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts, 
December  8,  1829.    MJy  father's  name  was  John  Hamilton;  and 
my  mother's  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Burton.    She  was  of 
Greenfield,  Saratoga  county,  Hew  York. 

"13y  boyhood's  education  was  attained  in  the  ordinary 
public  schools  of  my  native  village.     I  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Tillistown  Seminary  at  3asthampt on ,  Massachusetts, 
and  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1853.     In  1854  and  1855,  I 
was  an  instructor  in  the  tillistown  Seminary.    The  nert 
three  years  I  spent  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
graduating  in  1858. 

"After  graduation  from  the  Seminary,  I  accepted  a  call 
to  the  ' copastorate '  of  the  First  Church  of  Heene ,  Eew 
Hampshire,  and  served  in  this  capacity  eight  years.  (The 
Congregational  Quarterly  for  April  1861  notes  his  ordination 
as  follows:     "January  2i  ,  1861.     J.  A.  Hamilton,  over  the 
First  Church  in  Heene  _Tew  Hampshire,  as  colleague  with  Dr. 
Barstow.     Sermon  by  Rev.  Austin  Phelps  D.  D. ,  of  Andover.") 

"August  1,  1857,  I  accepted  the  position  of  acting 
pastor  of  the  Edwards  Congregational  Church  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  in  which  service  I  continued  for  four  years.     I  then 
resigned  for  the  purpose  of  foreign  travel.     In  this  I  spent 
about  two  years,  visiting  the  continent  of  Hurope  and  Egypt, 
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the  Desert  of  Sinai,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Greece. 

"Returning  to  America  in  the  year  1874,  I  accepted  a 
call  to  the  First  church  at  ITorwalk,  Connecticut,  and  was  in 
service  there  for  eight  years.     I  was  then,  in  Hay  of  1882, 
appointed  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Congregational  Educa- 
tion Society,  and  served  in  this  capacity  for  about  sixteen 
years . " 

"At  this  time,  having  reached  the  limit  of  'three  score 
years  and  ten,'  I  felt  summoned  to  resign  the,  to  me,  over- 
burdening duty  of  the  office  to  some  younger  mind  and  heart. 
I  am  now  living  as  a  private  citizen  in  Cambridge,  Mass*, 
a  member,  of  course,  of  the  First  Church,  Dr.  Alexander 
I.lcXensie  ,  pastor.     (Ee  is  really  the  I-astor  Emeritus,  and 
our  Raymond  Calkins  is  the  pastor,  bearing  all  the  burdens 
of  the  office.)     (September,  1914.    Withinfc  a  few  weeks, 
Dr.  LIcKensie  passed  away.) 

"In  the  year  1858,  I  was  married  to  "liza  A.  •Tright , 
of  Springfield,  Illinois,  who  began  with  me  in  the  work  of 
Christ's  ministry,  and  continued  with  me- -a  true  and  faith- 
ful joint -servant  in  this  sacred  work — until,  in  1910, 
the  good  Lord  called  her  to  'come  up  higher.' 

"I  remember  with  genuine  pleasure  the  good  people  of 
the  Edward's  church,  and  the  ministerial  brethren  then 
serving  in  that  growing  state,  of  whom  now  only  a  very  few 
remain;  but  the  blessed  work  is  still  going  ont  and  that 
increasingly.    That  this  may  continue  to  be  true  is  my 
earnest  hope  and  prayer. 

"My  family  is  now  composed  of  self  and  one  daughter — 
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she  a  blessed  gift  from  the  Divine  rather  to  a  former 
acting  but  now  age-stricken  ministerial  servant. 

'Tours  ever  with  fraternal  love  unfeigned. 

"J.  A.  Hamilton.." 

I  am  pleased  to  add  an  appreciation  of  ~r.  Hamilton, 
written  by  his  old  friend,  William  R.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  for  many  years.    LIr.  Campbell  says: 

"Dr.  Hamilton  is  one  of  a  group  of  three  brothers  who 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry,  and  a  member  of  a 
family  singularly  devoted  to  the  noble,  Hew  England  ideals, 
the  cause  of  education  and  Home  and  Horeign  Missions. 

"Thile  he  was  in  the  ministry,  before  the  period  of 
emphasis  of  social  welfare,  and  community  labors,  he  was 
by  temper  and  training  well  fitted  as  a  preparatory  worker 
for  such  progressive  movements.     He  is  a  man  of  fine,  friend- 
ly, and  sacrificial  temper,  whose  work  as  a  pastor  was  not  as 
an  appointed  official,  but  as  one  who  served  of  choice  and 
affection  for  the  cause,  for  the  people,  and  for  Christ. 
When  Dr.  Hamilton  left  the  ministry  for  the  secretaryship  of 
The  Congregational  Education  Society,  he  entered  a  field 
that  was  congenial  for  his  family  traditions  and  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  great  missionary  educational  v/ork  of  the 
Congregational  denomination  throughout  the  country." 

,?Ee  had  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  men  of  wealth, 
especially  in  the  3ast ,  and  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  considerable  sums  were  contributed  as  a  part  of  the  en- 
dowment of  the  society  which  he  represented.    His  visits  in 
the  homes  of  the  teachers  of  the  institutions  of  the  Society 
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are  prized  by  many  to  this  day,  and  he  never  failed  in 
friendly  interest  and  oversight  for  the  individual 
worker,    lie  still  abides  with  a  good  measure  of  strength, 
with  genial  mood  and  buoyant  hope,  blessing  the  circle 
of  friends  who  are  privileged  still  to  receive  his  cordial 
greetings,    faithfully  yours  ,  etc.',' 
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Forty-first  sketch, 

Ariel  A.  Baker. 

Ariel  Anson  3aker,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mabby  (Perkins) 
Baker,  was  born  in  Enosburg,  Vermont,  December  9,  1825.  He 
fitted  for  college  at  Bakersfield  Academy;  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  1851,  and  from  Andover  Seminary 
in  1854.    He  was  ordained  at  Hnceburg,  August  30th,  of  this 
year,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  began  a  pastorate 
of  three  years  at  Petaluma,  California.    There  are  five 
reports  from  this  field.    The  first  is  in  part  as  follows 
(see  April  issue,  1855): 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  missionary  tour  among  the 
mining  villages.    After  spending  a  Sabbath  with  Rev.  Mr, 
Hale  at  Grass  Valley,  I  left  Nevada  on  Wednesday  and  re- 
turned on  Saturday  night.    Hiring  a  mule,  my  plan  was  to 
preach  in  the  evening,  and  take  collections,  according 
to  the  custom  which  prevailed  here.    Miners  expect  the  hat 
after  the  service,  and  feel  some  spirit  in  the  matter.  I 
visited  Cherokee,  Orleans  71at ,  Downieville,  and  Porest 
City,  my  route  leading  through,  or  near  to  several  other 
smaller  villages.    This  country  is  all  mountainous,  but 
one  can  hardly  avoid  the  impression  that  he  is  among 
deep  ravines,  rather  than  among  mountains.    The  rise  to  the 
ridges  which  mark  the  commencement  of  descent  is  compara- 
tively small.     In  some  places,  a  line  connecting  the  top 
with  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  would  make  an  angle  of  about 
forty- five  degrees,  and  the  depth  to  which  one  must  des- 
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cend  into  the  earth  is  surprising,  not  to  say  frightful. 

"Does  any  one  ask — what  are  your  impressions  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  California?    I  reply — the  con- 
viction that  fastened  upon  my  mind  as  I  entered  the  mining 
region,  and  the  impression  which  grew  deeper  and  deeper  as 
I  passed  on  and  became  better  acquainted  with  the  congrega- 
tion is  that  the  California  missionary  is  laboring  for  the 
3ast .    Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  cities  and  agricultural 
districts,  this  is  emphatically  the  case  among  the  mines. 
'Home'  is  the  same  sweet  word  that  it  ever  was,  but  it  is 
not  associated  with  any  spot  in  California.    At  the  utter- 
ance of  it,  the  heart  bounds  and  the  thoughts  even  of  gold- 
seekers,  cannot  be  changed  to  the  sluice  or  confined  to  the 
tunnel.    They  are  gone.    They  have  traversed  the  continent; 
they  have  settled  around  the  cottage,  the  farm,  the  workshop 
the  village  or  the  hamlet  in  ITew  England;  they  are  in  Boston, 
or  £Tew  York,  or  bounding  over  the  prarie ,  or  gliding  on  the 
waters  of  the  Uississippi .    A  year,  two,  three,  or  five  years 
at  most,  and  We  shall  be  there  to  enjoy  again  the  comforts 
and  the  society,  and  to  revel  amid  the  scenes  which  we  have 
left.    Few,  very  few,  expect  to  spend  their  lives  here, 
though  it  is  probable  a  much  larger  portion  of  them  actually 
will.    But  the  great  mass  are  going  home,  and  in  fact  will 
go  home.    But,  before  they  return,  it  is  sad  .to  think  of  the 
influences  which  are  surrounding  them.    To  church-going  bell 
calls  them  to  the  house  of  prayer;  no  messenger  of  G^d  meets 
them  with  the  voice  of  warning  and  kind  entreaty;  there  is 
no  place  where  they  can  assemble,  or  even  meet  a  friend 
on  an  evening,  it  may  be,  except  the  gambling  saloon." 
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Xere ,  indeed,  lamps  and  mirrors  and  music  allure.    !To  Sabbath 
marks  the  commencement  of  a  week — but  a  market  day  instead-- 
the  best  of  the  seven  for  the  merchants  gains.    T*ie  church 
members  in  good  standing  at  the  East  keeps  their  stores  open. 
Tho  can  tell  how  many  churches  Lave  such  representatives  in 
this  land  of  gold.     I  need  not  describe  the  dangers  of  youth 
who  leave  home  without  Christian  principles  and  without  ex- 
perience.   Anxious  fathers  and  praying  mothers  will  imagine 
them  and  we  hope  will  say:     'Send  thither  the  institutions 
of  the  gospel  to  protect  my  sons;  hedge  them  about,  and  re- 
turn them  to  me  uncontaminated.    "Te  will  cheerfully  furnish 
the  means  to  support  those  who  will  go  and  labor,  if  it  be 
only  to  hold  things  where  they  are.1     To  hold  things  as  they 
are  is  as  much  as  the  missionary  can  hope.    His  congregation 
is  constantly  changing,  his  church  likewise.     It  is  difficult 
to  build  up,  but  he  can  hold  things  as  they  are.    Ee  can 
prevent  sin." 

In  July  of  1855,  llr.  Baker  reports  again.    He  writes: 
"Petaluma,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  in  this 
direction,  and  distant  from  San  Francisco  about  forty  miles, 
is  a  village  of  about  five  hundred  inhabitants.    Two  steamboats 
ply  daily--one  in  each  direction,  between  this  place  and  San 
Francisco,  passing  through  San  Pablo  Bay,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  tide  which  raises  the  creek  on  which  this  village  is 
located.    Between  this  place  and  the  ocean,  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles,  the  country  may  not  be  inappropiately 
called  a  nest  of  sugar  loaves,  smooth,  conical  hills  of  con- 
siderable height,  jostled  together  in  admirable  disorder, 
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"between  which  narrow  and  irregular  valleys  wind  into  each 
other  with  great  apparent  playfulness.    At  this  season,  it 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  for  not  only  the  valleys,  but  the 
hills  are  covered  with  grasses,  wild  oats,  and  flowers,  even 
to  the  very  tops.    Northward,  the  country,  covered  in  places 
with  a  growth  of  scrubby  cake,  stretching  out  into  a  gently 
undulating  plain,  for  many  miles,  and  is  almost  entirely 
taken  up  for  agricultural  purposes,  by  actual  settlers 
with  their  families.    The  trade  of  the  region  will  pass 
through  this  village. 

"I  found  on  the  field,  preachers  of  the  Baptist,  Metho- 
dist, and  Cumberland  Presbyterian  denominations.    The  peo- 
ple in  the  country  are  mostly  from  the  Western  STates,  a 
large  proportion  from  Missouri.    Llany  are  very  ignorant, 
and  at  first,  under  the  influence  of  prejudioe,  especially 
against  Hew  Bnglanders.    A  good  school  has  been  in  operating 
for  some  time,  which,  though  taught  by  a  son  of  !?ew  England, 
is  regarded  far  and  near  as  a  model;  and  otherschools  are 
springing  up  in  the  vicinity. 

"There  is  a  Baptist  church  here ,  numbering  about  twenty- 
five  members.    There  are  but  few  Methodists  in  the  village, 
but  as  yet  their  chapel  is  the  only  place  of  worship.     It  was 
.  built  by  the  aid  of  other  denominations,  and  at  present  is 
open  to  the  Baptist  brother  and  myself,  when  not  occupied  by 
their  preacher.     I  have  preached  regularly  once  every  Sabbath 
in  the  village,  and  frequently  in  the  morning,  at  a  distance 
of  five  miles  where  congregations  vary  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred. " 
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"I  found  a  Congregational  church  in  this  place,  which 
was  organized  in  January  1844,  by  Rev.  T.  D.  Hunt,  of  San 
Francisco.    There  v;ere  originally  twelve  members;  two  others 
were  added  by  letter  in  September.     I  came  here,  December  4th, 
after  my  arrival  in  the  state.    A  congregation  has  been  gat- 
hered in  the  afternoon  numbering  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred.    A  good  choir  has  been  collected  and  a  small  in- 
strument purchased  for  the  use  of  the  church.    The  Sabbath 
school  which  I  found  in  operation  is  somewhat  invigorated. 
A  Bible  Class  has  been  added,  which  numbered  last  Sabbath 
about  twenty  adults.     Initiatory  steps  are  being  taken  for 
building  a  church  for  our  use,  but  we  shall  have  to  strug- 
gle and  practice  self-denial  to  build  even  a  small  house 
without  incurring  a  debt.    The  people  seem  disposed  to  do 
all  they  consistently  can  for  my  support.    We  are  happy  in 
our  people,  happy  in  our  work,  and  take  cheerfully  any 
self-denial  we  have  been  called  upon  to  practice." 
In  his  next  report,  April  1856,  Mr.  Baker  writes: 
"Our  little  church,  which  numbered  twelve  members  at 
its  organization,  had  received  two  others  before  I  came 
here.    Eight  have  been  added  since.     le  now  number,  inclu- 
ding myself,  twenty-three  members.    This  is  a  more  quiet 
community  than  many,  perhaps  most,  in  California,  owing 
in  part,  doubtless,  to  its  pursuits,  and  in  part  to  its 
disappointments.     If  this  quietness  is  in  some  respects 
favorable  to  the  suooess  of  the  gospel,  it  is  in  other 
respects  unfavorable.    For  the  people  coming  as  they  do 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  differ,  of  course,  in  every- 
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thing  but  in  their  common  sinfulness;  and  having  leisure 
they  do  not  laok  the  disposition  to  magnify  each  others 
qualities,  and  to  riducule  them.     Suspicion  is  fed  by  want 
of  thorough  acquaintance,  and  gossip  not  unf requently  be- 
comes scandal.     Cur  community  is  often  thrown  into  a  fer- 
ment by  foolish  or  malicious  rumors  which  circulate  among 
us.    'This  would  be  a  less  formidable  obstacle,  if  church 
members  could  be  kept  free  from  it.    But  as  it  is,  there 
is  a  great  want  of  confidence  and  christian  love  among 
brethren,  and  it  is  only  at  the  communion  table  that  the 
under-current  of  piety  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
breezes  which  at  other  times  carry  the  flood-wood  up  the 
stream. 

"Hany  outside  the  church  lose  much  of  their  respect 
for  the  piety  of  its  members,  not  to  say  for  the  religion 
which  they  profess,  through  their  inconsistencies.     I  read 
the  article  entitled  'Dead  Christians'  published  in  the 
Home  missionary  for  December,  and  I  could  apply  it  with 
emphasis  to  California.     I  suppose  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  those  who  come  to  this  state 
from  Eastern  churches  are  such  as  are  most  susceptible  to 
the  allurements  of  wealth.    But,  even  making  this  admission, 
I  sigh  for  the  churches  of  Hew  England  and  the  older  states, 
which  can  send  out  so  many  from  their  communions,  whose 
influence,  when  away,  is  of  so  doubtful  a  character." 

Mr.  Baker's  last  report  from  California  was  published 
in  October  of  1857.     In  this  communication,  he  writes: 

"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  the  church  is  nearly 
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finished.     It  is  really  a  good  "building — the  best  church 
edifice  by  far  in  the  country — measuring  thrity-tw©  by 
forty-eight  feet — and  well  finished  within    and  without, 
painted,  and  plastered  with  three  coats  of  mortar.  7e 
expect  to  dedicate  it  soon.     Our  debt  will  be  about  five 
hundred  dollars,  which  we  expect  to  cancel  by  the  rent  of 
seats  for  the  remaining  six  months  of  the  present  year. 
Thus  far,  our  pecuniary  prospects  are  encouraging. 

"Providence  has  thrown  another  church  so  nearly  under 
my  care,  that  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  decline  caring 
for  it.    A  colony  from  a  New  School  Presbyterian  church  in 
Greene  county,  Missouri,  under  the  care  of  your  missionary, 
Rev.  Mir .  Renshaw,  has  located  about  four  miles  from  Petaluma, 
and  really  on  my  field.    They  have  invited  me  to  preach  for 
them  once  a  ...onth.    At  my  last  meeting  with  them,  I  admini- 
stered the  ordinance  of  baptism  and  the  lord's  Supper." 

In  1858,  Mr,  Baker  found  his  way  back  to  Vermont,  and 
August  18th,  of  this  year,  was  installed  at  Cornwall,  where 
he  remained  for  eight  years,  being  dismissed  January  2,  1866. 
After  this  for  a  year  he  supplied  at  Sast  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  and  then  oame  out  to  Ioiva,  in  August  of  1867,  be- 
ginning a  pastorate  of  two  years  at  Manchester.    During  the 
five  years  between  1869  and  1874,  he  was  at  Ames.  The 
Manual  of  the  church  for  1903  has  the  following:     "Rev.  A.  A. 
Baker,  of  Bakersfield,  Vermont,  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
from  Manchester ,  Iowa,  in  October  of  1869,  and  remained 
five  years.    Under  his  ministry,  the  church  grew  in  strength 
and  prosperity.     He  often  preached  in  school  Rouses,  both 
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north  and  south,  and  was  especially  influential  in  starting 
the  churches  of  Garden  Prairie  and  Kelly." 

While  at  Ames,  I.Ir.  Baker  (February,  1871)  sent  in  the 
following  report : 

"Population  is  ever  floating;  families,  as  '"ell  as  in- 
dividuals, are  here  to-day  and  gone  tomorrow.     Our  church 
work  is  largely  one  of  hospitality.    We  must  afford  com- 
fortable entertainment,  if  we  can,  for  comers  and  goers; 
must  shelter  them  from  the  storms  and  temptations  of  a 
roving  life;  must  feed  and  clothe  them  for  the  time  being, 
that  the  perish  not  from  from  spiritual  famine,  or  contract 
a  chill  worse  than  the  ague.    Moreover,  they  often  come  to 
us  suffering  from  past  exposure,  want  of  care,  and  scarcity 
of  diet,  and  then  we  must  try  our  hand  at  nursing.     So  the 
church  becomes  quite  as  much  a  hospital  as  a  bee  hive.  We 
try  to  give  the  patient  a  better  tone  of  general  health,  so 
that  he  may  endure  the  still  impending  winds  and  frost.  If 
we  can  send  him  out  a  little  stronger  than  he  came,  we  feel 
that  we  have  not  labored  in  vain.    But  we  cannot  always  cure  . 
In  some  cases,  the  feeble  become  clinics,  and  diseases  be- 
come chronic.    What  then?    Shall  we  abandon  the  effort,  and 
let  Christ's  feeble,  suffering  ones  take  care  of  themselves 
or  perish?    And  what  though  our  churches  are  weak  and  grow 
slowly?    What  if  the  members  are  not  always  earnest  workers, 
not  even  thoroughly  consistent?    Are  they  always  so  in 
older  states  or  in  stronger  churches?    Is  it  not  the  sick 
that  need  the  physician?    Will  the  churches  at  the  -Jast 
bid  us  desist--or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  compel  us 
to  desist--by  v/ithholding  support? 
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"In  crossing  these  prairies,  men  not  ^infrequently  get 
bewildered,  lost,  benumbed,  and  sometimes  freeze  to  death. 
To  such  a  -.vanderea?  a  light  gleaming  in  the  distance  is 
scarcely  the  less  welcome  or  helpful  though  it  shine  out 
from  a  small  cabin.     So  our  little  churches,  with  their 
regular  services,  are  important,  though  not  imposing,  let 
the  philanthropist  and  the  christian  remember  that  it  is  no 
light  thing  to  resist  the  deteriorating  influences  of  a 
constant  migration;  much  is  accomplished  if  only  a  roving 
population  can  be  kept  up  to  its  present  standard  of  morality 
and  piety,    "ithout  the  Home  Missionary  work,  they  who  go 
further  on  will  carry  with  them  more  of  debasement  than  they 
brought  hither;  then  what  becomes  of  the  hope  of  the  church 
as  regards  this  vast  nation?" 

Mr.  Baker's  next  field  was  Sldora,  in  v;hich  he  served 
for  two  years,  1874-6,  and  then  returned  for  a  season  to 
Vermont,  serving  two  years,  1876-78,  at  har&wick;  and  two 
years,  1878-80  at  "/inooski.     In  1880,  he  came  back  to  Iowa 
for  permanent  residence.    For  three  years,  1880-83,  he  was 
at  Kellogg;  for  two  years,  1885-88,  at  ITewell;  for  four 
years,  1888-92,  at  Independence,    he  then  spent  two  years 
at  Burwell ,  ITebraska.    But  in  1894,  he  was  back  again  in 
Iowa,  supplying  for  a  year  at  TTashta;  for  four  years,  1895- 
99,  at  Pairfax;  one  year  at  Silver  Creek;  and  one  year  at 
Steamboat  Eock.  In  1901,  he  gave  up  preaching  and  retired 
to  a  home  which  years  before  he  had  provided  for  himself 
at  Blanches ter. 

Mr.  Baker  was  twice  married.    Eis  first  wife  was  a 
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Hiss  Martha  ?arnum  Rolf e ,  of  West    Conoord,  Row  Hampshire. 
She  died  at  Independence  I.Iaroh  24th,  1891.    His  second  wife 
to  w3}om  he  was  married  Llarch  25,  1899,  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Brainard,  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Mr,  Baker  died  of  apoplexy,  May  16,  1905,  aged  seventy- 
seven  years,  five  months,  and  seven  clays. 

I  had  more  or  less  of  association  with  Mr.  Baker  for 
thirty-five  years.    Physically,  he  was  tall,  well-proportion- 
ed, straight  as  an  arrow,  ministerial  in  appearance,  with 
an  intelligent  and  kindly  face.    lie  was  a  student,  a  clear 
thinker,  and  a  theologian  of  ne  mean  ability.    he  was  a 
good  preacher,  a  good  deal  above  the  average,    lie  was  so 
much  of  a  preacher,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  the 
sermon  on  many  occasions,    lie  was  not  so  happy  as  a  pastor. 
He  was  kindly  and  wanted  to  be  sociable,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  to  handle  people;  he  did  not  easily  come  enrapport 
with  folks;  he  did  not  readily  get  into  the  hearts  of  his 
parishioners . 

A  shadow  rested  on  nis  home  for  many  years  in  the  con- 
firmed melancholia  of  his  wife,  fhitj  was  a  great  handicap 
to  him  in  his  work.  But  no  once  did  any  one  ever  hear  him 
complain  of  the  burden  he  carried. 

Eis  life  was  indeed  a  pilgrimage.    He  made  many  changes 
and  sometimes  moved  long  distances.    .~e  changed  by  far  too 
often.    H  should  have  had  only  two  or  three  pastorates  in- 
stead of  the  seventeen  he  did  have.     If  he  could  have  found 

the  right  spot  early  in  his  ministry,  and  settled  down 
for  life,  he  would  have  made  a  good  deal  more  of  a  success 
of  his  life  wo«.    It  .as  pitiful  to  see  ,  ^ 
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such  as  he  was,  especially  toward  the  close  of  his  ministry, 
passing  on  from  one  place  to  another  in  quick  succession, 
finding  no  place  that  was  just  suitable  for  him.    But  he 
was  a  noble  man,  and  did  good  service  in  Iowa  in  the 
twenty-six  years  of  his  ministry  here.    One  of  the  honored 
men  of  our  Iowa  fellowship  is  this  good  man,  Ariel  Anson 
Baker. 
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Port y- second  sketch, 

Joseph  7.  Peet . 

Joseph  Thee look  Peet,  son  of  Wheelcofek  and  Elsie  (Hitch- 
cock) Peet,  was  born  at  Bnosbnrg,  Vermont,  September  11, 
1808.    "Tiile  yet  young  the  family  moved  to  Benson,  in  the 
same  state,  where  the  years  of  his  childhood  and  youth- 
were  spent.     In  such  esteem  was  he  held  that,  when  in  1883, 
the  centennial  of  the  town  was  observed,  I.Ir.  Peet  was  sum- 
moned from  a  distance  to  deliver  the  historical  discourse. 
He  carried  on  his  preparatory  studies  at  Jutland;  graduated 
from  Hiddlebury  College  in  1856,  and  from  Andover,  in  1839. 
November  17,  1840,  he  was  married  to  Louise  0.  Rich,  of 
Lincoln,  Massachusetts .     He  was  ordained  at  Gardner,  Main©, 
December  15,  1841,  and  served  this  church  from  that  date 
up  to  July  17 ,  1848. 

Compelled  by  sickness  to  relinquish  ministerial  work, 
he  settled  on  a  farm  near  Fall  River,  Massachusetts .  Here, 
in  a  room  of  a  large  farmhouse,  he  opened  a  school  for  boys 
which  he  continued  for  ten  years,  receiving  such  patronge 
from  abroad  as  evidenced  public  confidence  in  his  ability 
and  judgment  as  a  teacher.    He  was  afterwards  a  resident  for 
three  years  at  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts;  after  this  he  was 
a  teacher  for  three  years  (1859-1861)  at  East  Hampton;  then 
in  1861,  he  came  to  Iowa,  his  first  position  being  in  the 
High  School  at  Brighton.     Prom  1862  to  1864,  he  taught  in 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  and  then  for  three  years,  in  the  Yellow 
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College,  at  Sos south,  Des  Moines  county,  of  this  state,  from 
1867  to  1875,  he  was  a  Home  Llissionary  in  Adair  county,  preach- 
ing at  ?ontanelle ,  Nevinville ,  Greenfield,  etc.    Eere  he  built 
a  home,  and  identified  himself  with  the  early  settlers  of 
that  county,  became  familiar  with  every  farm  and  every  occu- 
pant of  the  whole  region,  and  preached  almost  continuously 
in  the  neighborhoods  round  about.    A  number  of  his  reports 
from  this  field  were  published.    The  first  found  in  the  Home 
llissionary  for  l.larch,  1868  was  as  follows: 

"I  was  sent  here  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Reed,  agent  of  the 
American  Home  missionary  Society,  early  in  September  last, 
and  began  my  labors  about  the  sixteenth  of  that  month.  My 
field  embraces  the  whole  county  of  Adair — sixteen  townships, 
each  six  miles  square.     In  all  this  territory,  there  is  no 
Congregational  or  Presbyterian  minister  except  myself,  and 
no  other  of  any  denomination  permanently  located.    There  is 
no  house  of  worship  in  the  county,  and  but  one  evangelical 
church.    Pontanelle  is  the  county  seat.    Cur  church  here, 
formed  some  years  ago,  has  since  the  death  of  Rev.  I.  S. 
Davis,  its  last  missionary  pastor,  gradually  declined  until 
only  one  make  member  remains  in  the  village.    There  are 
several  other  members  scattered  about  in  different  places 
within  the  county.     Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  timber,  the 
distance  from  railroads,  and  perhaps  some  other  causes,  this 
region,  and  especially  this  county,  has  hitherto  been  settled 
very  slowly,  and  with  a  class  of  people  not  remarkable  for 
their  enterprise.    The  rich  virgin  soil,  over  all  these 
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broad  aores,  lies  for  the  most  part  unstirred  "by  the  plow, 
and  of  course,  there  is  no  other  productive  industry  to  bring 
in  people  or  money.    As  a  consequence,  the  inhabitants  are 
comparatively  poor,  and  are  struggling  with  inevitable  hard- 
ships incident  to  the  slow  settlement  of  such  a  country. 

"My  labors  here  extend  over  the  entire  county.    The  fine 
autumnal  weather  is  very  favorable  for  my  work.     I  perform 
all  joumneys  on  foot,  and,  during  the  quarter,  have  traveled 
more  than  one  thousand  miles  in  fulfilling  my  appointments. 
I  have  held  some  thirty  meetings,  and  visited  a  large 
portion  of  the  families  within  the  limits  of  the  chunty.  I 
find  everywhere  a  strong  tide  of  immigration  setting  toward 
this  region  with  the  approaching  railroads,  and  families 
from  the  Eastern  states  of  our  own  denomination,  are  "begin- 
ning to  come  in  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.     In  every 
direction,  I  hear-- 

'The  tread  of  nations  yet  to  be, 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 

Shall  roll  a  human  sea.' 

"Much  would  be  gained,  and  especially  by  our  own  deno- 
mination, if  we  could  take  early  possession  of  these  new 
fields.     In  no  department  of  labor  is  being  in  season  more 
important  than  in  our  missionary  work  in  these  rapidly  form- 
ing TJestern  settlements." 

"Hitherto  my  labors  have  been  widely  scattered  and  de- 
sultory, but  I  trust  that  some  seed  has  fallen  on  good  ground. 
Should  I  remain  here,  and  it  be  the  Lord's  will,  i  hope  at 
the  end  of  another  quarter  to  report  some  spiritual  fruit— ■ 
some  few  sheaves  at  least  gathered  into  the  garner  of  the  lord." 
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lith  this  the  Home  llissionary  publishes  the  following: 
"Many  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  seem  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  it  confines  its  labors  to  organized  churches, 
and  does  not  act  as  a  pioneer  in  the  new  settlements.  Yet, 
communications,  similar  to  the  foregoing,  have  been  published 
in  nearly  every  number  of  the  Home  Missionary  for  forty  years; 
and  every  state,  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  racific  Ocean, 
contains  the  monuments  of  these  pioneer  labors.    I.Iore  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Hew  School  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  those  states,  have  not  only  been  nurtured, 
but  were  originally  gathered,  but  this  institution.     It  aims, 
as  heretofore,  to  be  foremost  among  evangelizing  agencies, 
on  the  ever-advancing  frontier.  ' 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  Mr,  Peet  reports: 
"Just  one  year  ago,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  storm, 
at  the  hour  of  midnight,  I  was  set  down  in  the  mud,  not  far 
from  this  place,    With  no  little  difficulty,  I  found  a  shel- 
ter and  a  miserable  bed,  and  when  the  day  dawned,  I  looked 
forth  upon  a  dirty  hamlet  of  straggling  houses,  strung  out 
and  half-finished,  on  two  or  three  streets  of  black  mire. 
r2he  people,  as  they  came  forth,  late  from  their  dwellings, 
looked  even  worse  than  their  domiciles.     I  am  sure  that  no 
earthly  consideration  could  have  kept  me  here  over  a  single 
stage.    But  I  had  come  here  on  a  different  errand,  and  for  a 
different  purpose.     I  had  promised  your  Agent,  before  I  came, 
that  none  of  these  external  discouragements,  of  which  I  was 
duly  warned,  should  move  me.     xhe  very  fact  that  perhaps  no 
other  Eastern  man  would  stay  in  such  a  field,  was  in  itself 
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a  stimulus  to  me.     I  reflected  that,  after  all  tne  privations, 
very  likely  I  should  find  it  a  more  tolerable  field  than  the 
llaster  found  in  Judea,  or  a  multitude  since,  of  learned  and 
good  men,  have  found  in  the  great  moral  vineyard.    And  is  it 
not  enough  that  this  unworthy  'disciple  he  as  his  Master, 
and  the  servant  as  his  Lord?'     So  I  resolved  to  take  posses- 
sion of  my  new  field  with  hope  and  courage,  and  enter  upon 
mjr  work  with  a  grateful  and  cheerful  heart,  comforting  myself 
With  the  thought  that,  as  it  could  not  well  he  worse,  it 
might  and  doubtless  would  improve." 

"Such  was  the  beginning  of  my  labors  in  .^dair  county, 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  now,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  year  that  this  cheerful  view  and  adverse  and  forbid- 
ding things,  this  firm  determination  to  abide  and  cast  in  my 
lot  with  this  people,  and  make  this  my  life  field,  has,  by 
the  help  of  God,  made  me  contented  and  happy  in  my  labors,  and 
settled  at  once  all  rising  questions  about  leaving  for  more 
congenial  fields,    Thus  far,  I  have  been  alone,  and  compara- 
tively homeless,  not  being  able  to  make  suitable  provision 
for  a  household.    l.Iy  family  are  now  on  their  way  hither,  and 
Will  soon  join  me,  and  when  once  fairly  settled  here,  I  pro- 
pose to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  working  days,  and  lay  my 
bones  on  the  battlefield. 

tTIIy  work  has  been  much  of  the  missionary  kind — scatt ere i 
all  through  the  sixteen  townships  of  this  county,  in  each  of 
which  we.  have  true  people.    The  railroads  north  and  south 
are  bringing  in  settlers  rapidly,  and  the  demand  for  labor 
is  greatly  increasing.     One  church  has  been  formed  during 
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the  year,  and  several  others  will  soon  be  needed,    At  present, 
however,  society  is  in  a  chaotic  and  forming  state,  and  the 
people  comparatively  poor — many  unable  and  others  unwilling 
to  give  for  the  support  of  the  institutions  of  religion.  So 
your  missionary  must,  for  a  little  while,  depend  mainly  on 
you  for  his  support.    But  this  state  of  things  will  soon 
pass  away.    By  another  year,  we  may  be  able  to  double  our 
subscription,  and  so  on  yearly.* 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Homo  Missionary  for  the 
year  1869,  the  following  appears: 

"In  my  last  report,  I  mentioned  the  organisation  of  a 
church  in  Lincoln,  the  northeast  township  in  this  county,  and 
expressed  the  hope  of  some  aid  in  my  labors  in  that  direction. 
Rev.  Mr.  T7h.it  e  (Rev.  John  White,  previously  pastor  at  Ames, 
and  later  at  TTittemberg)  who  was  then  preaching  there,  and 
upon  the  railroad  running  along  the  northeast  line  of  the 
county,  has  had  a  louder  call,  and  gone  to  a  more  inviting 
field  in  Jasper  county,  and  no  one  has  yet  appeared  to  sup- 
ply his  place.  ^1  am,  therefore,  obliged  to  extend  my  labors, 
as  much  as  I  am  able,  to  this  little  church,  and  to  four  other 
stations  along  the  railroad.    Although  my  field  was  before  al- 
together too  large,  yet  I  cannot  altogether  decline  the  ur- 
gent invitations  which  come  to  me  from  all  these  places,  nor 
lose  the  golden  opportunity  of  starting  religious  worship  and 
fore-stalling  error.    But  I  am  not  omnipresent,  nor  are  my 
bones  made  of  'brass  and  triple  steel1.     In  this  melting 
weather,  and  beneath  a  burning  sun,  I  cannot  be  one-half  of 
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the  time  in  the  saddle,  and  the  other  half  trying  to  preach. 
I  do  not  know  that  you  can  do  anything  for  rny  aid  or  relief; 
but  I  trust  that  your  newly  appointed  agent  for  this  field 
will  send  me  at  least  one  fellow  laborer." 

"Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  had  a  visti  from  my 
acute  old  friend,  Rheumatism,  invited,  I  presume,  by  repeated 
drenchings.    During  the  past  few  weeks,  it  has  rained,  by 
deliberate  storm  and  extempore  shower,  every  day,  Sundays  not 
excepted  until  the  whole  country  is  fairly  inundated.     I  am 
now  better  and  hope  soon  to  be  upon  my  horse  again." 

In  his  next  report  (January,  1870)  ,  Father  Peet  tells  of 
various  calls  here  and  there  in  miscellaneous  labors  as  follows: 

"Owing  to  the  large  and  heterogeneous  immigration,  the 
outside  miscellaneous  labors  of  a  missionary  are  constantly 
increasing.    For  example,  last  week  on  Tuesday,  just  as  I  got 
home  from  my  Sunday  station,  twenty  miles  east,  I  was  sent  for 
to  go  fifteen  miles  in  another  direction,  to  preach  the  fune- 
ral sermon  of  a  woman  I  had  never  seen.    THe  services  were 
late,  and  I  was  detained  all  night.    On  my  arrival  home,  the 
next  day,  I  found  a  messenger  waiting  for  me  to  go  ten  miles 
in  another  direction,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  an  aged  man 
who  had  been  killed  in  a  horrible  manner  by  a  ..lowing  machine. 
Then  my  next  Sabbath  appointment  was  thirty  miles  away  in 
still  another  direction.    From  that  I  have  returned,  about 
'used  up1.     I  did  hope  that  before  this  I  should  have  at 
least  one  helper  in  this  large  field;  but  I  know  the  dearth 
of  men  and  of  funds  and  do  not  expect  it  this  year." 

In  December  of  1871,  llr.  Peet  reports  progress  in  the  shape 
of  a  house  of  worship.    The  communication  is  as  follows: 
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"We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  dedicating  our  new  church 
"building  at  this  place  (Fontanelle )  ,  free  from  debt .    Co  do 
this  the  real  friends  who  had  already  given  all  that  they 
felt  able  to  give,  we  obliged  to  double  their  donations.  But 
it  was  done  cheerfully,  for  the  most  part,  and  we  have  now  a 
comfortable  and  pleasant  place  of  worship;  the  only  church 
edifice  of  any  denomination  in  the  entire  county,  twenty- 
four  miles  square.    ITo  other  church  spire  points  from  these 
broad  praities  within  thirty  miles  in  any  direction.    So  you 
will  perceive  that  our  necessity  was  very  urgent,  and  our 
people  have  done  well  in  taking  the  lead  in  this  work. 

"On  the  day  of  our  dedication,  there  reached  us  a  beau- 
tiful communion  set,  the  gift  of  my  beloved  friend,  Henry  H. 
Fish,  Esquire,  of  Fall  River,  Llass . ,  so  that  we  were  made 
doubly  gldd.    The  people  are  attending  our  service  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  I  wish  that  I  could  report  more  favor- 
ably as  to  their  spiritiial  growth.    Financially,  our  strug- 
gle still  continues.    Our  main  dependence  is  upon  what  the 
soil  produces;  and  these  products  on  our  new  farms  have  not 
been  large,  and  this  year  bring  but  meagre  price.    Honey  a- 
mong  the  people  generally  is  a  rare  commodity,  and  the  mini- 
ster usually  has  less  than  anybody  else;  but  I  shall  hold 
on,  and  keep  the  field  as  long  as  I  can. " 

Our  last  message  from  Father  Peet  reported  in  the  Home 
Missionary  for  April,  1872,  is  as  follows: 

"The  winter  has  been  one  of  uncommon  severity--wood  very 
scarce,  coal  remote  and  very  high;  and  the  low  price  of  all 
farm  products  has  kept  everybody  destitute  of  money.  Almost 
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without  exception,  our  houses  are  very  small,  poorly  built, 
and  meagerly  furnished.    Now  imagine  the  mercury  down  to  zero 
or  below,  and  the  fierce  north  wind  moving  at  the  rate  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour  over  tiiese  unbroken  prairies, 
against  our  shanties  unprotected  by  tree  or  bush,  and  you 
may  get  an  idea  of  the  cheerlessness  of  some  part  of  our 
winter  life,  on  this  sparsely  settled  frontier.    This  cold 
and  inclement  weather  was  very  unfavorable  for  my  work,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  the  people  to  get  to  the  meetings, 
either  in  the  evening  or  on  the  Sabbath.    There  has  also 
been  an  unusual  amount  of  disheartening  sickness,  requiring 
not  a  little  of  my  time  and  attention.    Yet  the  Lord  reigns 
and  is  plenteous  in  mercy.    With  these  and  similar  precious 
words,  I  try  to  fortify  my  own  heart,  and  to  encourage  these 
poor  people;  but  often  find  it  difficult  to  turn  distressed 
and  anxious  minds  away  from  their  wordly  cares  and  troubles 
to  that  better  portion  which  is  promised  to  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden.     I  have  great  reason  for  thankfulness  that  my 
own  health  has  been  so  good  and  that  I  have  not  had  to  turn 
aside  from  a  single  service,  night  or  day,  on  account  of 
bitter  cold  or  driving  storm.     I  have  just  returned  from  a 
preaching  and  visiting  tour  in  the  remote  parts  of  my  field, 
affording  no  very  bright  picture;  but  I  know  that  the  ^ood 
seeds  sown  will  not  be  lost.    May  Lhe  Lord  hasten  the 
harvest  time  I" 

After  closing  his  work  at  2'evinville,  in  the  year  1875, 
Father  Peet  followed  a  son  to  Lonticello,  in  Jones  county, 
where  he  resided  for  a  full  decade  before  the  end  came. 
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He  died  April  17,  1892,  aged  eighty-three  years,  seven  months, 
and  six  days . 

Brother  3phraim  Adams  summed  up  the  life  of  father  Peet 
in  the  following  sentence:     "A  genial,  scholarly,  Christian 
man."    Evidently  he  was  all  this.     Cne  falls  in  love  with 
him  as  he  reads  his  reports,  noting  the  cheerful,  optimis- 
tic, gentle,  loving  spirit  of  the  man.    I  confess  my  great 
pleasure  in  forming  an  acquaintance  with  this  good  man 
in  the  writing  of  this  imperfect  sketch. 
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Forty- third  sketch, 

Orlando  Clark. 

Orlando  Clark  was  born  at  Geneva,  Indiana,  Hovember  6, 
1824.    He  attended  Hanover  College,  the  Indiana  University, 
and  Princeton  Seminary.    By  these  tokens  we  may  know  that  he 
was  a  Presbyterian  by  birth  and  early  training.    He  served 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

Just  when  he  joined  the  Congregational  ranks ,  and  the  in- 
fluences leading  to  this  step,  I  do  not  know.    The  Congrega- 
tional quarterly  lists  him  first  as  a  Congregational  minister 
in  1866.    April  1,  of  this  year,  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
Home  Llissionary  Society  for  ST.  Anthony,  llinnesota.     In  Nov- 
ember of  1867,  he  began  a  pastorate  at  Lansing,  Iowa,  which 
continued  up  to  September  1,  1871.     In  October  of  1871,  he 
took  charge  of  our  church  at  Iowa  Falls;  and  in  1873,  we  find 
him  pastor  at  Ottumwa.    His  stay  here,  however,  was  short, 
covering  a  period  of  only  one  year.    His  last  field  of  ser- 
vice was  in  the  Blind  Asylum  at  Vinton,  where  he  died  April 
2,  1876.    Phe  following  poor  excuse  for  an  obituary  was 
published  in  the  Plinutes  for  1876: 

"Rev.  Orlando  Clark,  a  brother  much  beloved  and  formerly 
pastor  at  Lansing,  Iowa  Falls  and  Cttumwa,  died  recently  at 
Vinton,  where  he  filled  the  place  of  superintendent  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  Dlind.    His  age  we  do  not  know." 

I  cannot  add  anything  to  make  this  sketch  more  complete. 
It  will  be  noted  that  ur .  Clark  g-ave  us  only  seven  years  of 
service,  in  our  churches.    Hone  of  his  reports  to  the  Home 

Hissionary  Society  were  published,    xerhaps  the  eulogy  given 
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him  in  the  Minutes  is  sufficient:     "A  "brother  much  'beloved." 
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Forty-fourth  sketch, 

Henry  L.  Chase. 

Henry  lev/is  Chase,  son  of  Truman  and  Laura  (Ballard) 
Chase,  was  "born  at  "Testford,  Vermont,  September  9,  1832.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  Bakersfield  Academy  and  the  Institute 
at  Potsdam,  lTew  York.    From  1853  to  1854,  he  attended  the 
Vermont  University,  "but  graduated  from  'Vaterville  College, 
Maine,  in  1857.     ffhila  in  his  college  course,  he  taught  at 
North  Anson  and  Columbia,  Maine*     In  1858  and  1859,  he  was 
principal  of  the  Hampden  (:.:.  H. )  Academy.    Later  he  taught 
for  a  time  in  Charleston,  South  C  arolina.    He  began  his 
theological  studies  at  Hartford  Seminary,  but  graduated  from 
Andover  in  1863.    He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Tolland 
(Connecticut)  Association,  June  3,  1862.    For  a  short  time 
he  served  as  chaplain  in  a  Connecticut  regiment ,    He  was 
ordained  over  the  !"orth  Carver,  Massachusetts,  Congregational 
church,  June  27,  1864.    He  was  dismissed  from  this  pastorate, 
May  5,  1867. 

Later  in  the  year  he  came  out  to  Iowa,  and  began  December 
8th,  1867,  a  pastorate  of  three  years  at  Dyersville.  In 
this  field  he  was  under  the  commission  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Society,  but  none  of  his  reports  were  published.  Dolltrwing 
this,  came  the  most  important  work  of  his  life;     a  twelve 
year's  pastorate  at  Green  Mountain,  beginning  September  1, 
1870.    During  all  his  administration  the  church  was  self- 
supporting.     It  was  so,  however,  in  large  part  because  the 
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pastor  made  it  so.    The  'benevolences  of  the  church,  v;ere 
large,  largely  because  of  the  pastor's  precept  and  example. 

All  the  while,  L.r.  Chase  was  counted  a  sick  man.  He 
was  a  victim  of  what  was  then  called  the  lingering  consump- 
tion.   He  thought  that  each  year  would  be  his  last,  but  still 
he  kept  on  doing  his  work,  and  the  church  prospered  greatly 
in  his  hands.    At  length,  in  1882,  the  time  camefor  him  to 
quit  that  he  might  husband  his  strength  and  live  as  long  as 
he  could  by  taking  the  utmost  care  of  himself,    he  moved  to 
Minneapolis  and  made  for  himself  there  a  comfortable  home. 
His  Wife,  formerly  a  Hiss  'Taney  Russell  Sever,  to  whom  ne 
was  married  at  Kingston,  Mass*.  June  22,  1869,  was  to  him 
a  helpmeet  indeed,  bearing  his  burdens  with  him,  and  un- 
doubtedly by  her  care  and  nursing  prolonging  his  life,  his 
years  of  retirement  passed  on  through  the  second  decade  and 
into  the  third  before  the  time  for  his  full  release  had 
come.     In  these  years,  he  did  more  or  less  of  supply  work. 

In  1885,  he  was  acting  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hutchinson. 
In  March  of  1902,  ho  changes  residence  from  Minneapolis  to 
Clifton  Springe,  New  York,  where  he  died  of  pneumonia,  March 
1,  1005,  aged  seventy- two  years,  five  months  and  twenty-two 
days . 

Physically,  l!r.  Chase  was  tall,  spare,  with  grains  of 
sand  in  his  hair,  a  slight  deformity  in  his  face,  but  with  a 
pleasing  countenance,  a  poise  and  grace  of  manner,  and  calm 
domeanor  which  made  him  an  attractive  and  forceful  person- 
ality.    Intellectually,  he  was  keen  and  alert;  he  was  tho- 
roughly educated,  and  he  continued  to  be  a  student  during 
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all  his  life.    He  v/as  a  typical  ITew  Bnglander  of  the  "best 
pattern.    He  gave  us  fourteen  years  of  his  radiant  life. 
He  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Forty-fifth  sketch, 

C  haunc  e  y  D .  TCr i ght . 

Eere  is  another  victim  of  ecclesiastical  maladministra- 
tion.    I  suspect  Mr.  bright  came  from  Ohio  and  from  Oberlin 
College  and  Seminary,  but  I  am  not  at  all  certain.  Without 
much  doubt,  he  began  his  ministry  in  Iowa  in  the  year  1868, 
for  the  Llinutes  show  that  in  I.Iarch  of  that  year  he  was  licen- 
sed by  the  Council  Bluffs  Association  at  Sxira,  and  that  June 
10th,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  ordained  at  Sxira.    His  first 
commission,  dated  liar ch  7,  1868,  designates  Sxira,  Oldfield, 
and  Herri cks  as  his  field  of  labor,    i'his  commission  was  re- 
newed in  1869.    .april  1,  1870,  he  was  commissioned  for  Avoca, 
Anita,  and  Harlan.    A  little  hint  of  his  activity  in  this 
field  is  given  in  the  following  note  published  in  the  Home 
Missionary  for  September,  1870: 

"Churches  have  been  formed  in  Avoca  and  Anita  in  . 
Pottawattamie  county,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  C.  D.  Wright, 
late  of  Sxira,  who  expresses  great  hope  of  usefulness  in  his 
n»w  field." 

The  places  designated  in  his  commission  for  1873  were 
Avoca,  Walnut,  r.arlan,  and  Lewis  Grove.    In  November  of  1875, 
we  find  him  down  in  Zansas ,  preaching  at  Blue  Ridge ,  Heters- 
ville,  Baxter,  Lowell,  Bergers  and  several  outstations.  His 
commission  for  substantially  the  same  field  was  renewed  year 
by  year  up  to  1881.     In  1882,  we  find  him  in  this  field  up  to 
1886 — then  wrote  over  against  his  name  "deceased",  but  did 
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not  give  the  date  of  his  death  or  any  sketch  of  his  life, 
or  any  appreciation  of  his  character  and  services.  "Let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead  '  quoth  the  Year  Book  when  3rother 
Chauncey  YTright  died. 
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Forty- sixth  sketch, 

Henry  Hills. 

Henry  Milla,  son  of  Louis  and  Eliza  (Turner)  Hills,  was 
born  in  Kingsville ,  Chio,  May  21,  1828.    Mis  father  was  a 
native  of  Maine ,  and  his  mother,  of  Connecticut  .o  His  ances- 
tors ,  among  them  Samuel  Hills  of  Missionary  fame ,  came  to 
this  country  from  England  in  1640,  locating  at  Teymouth, 
Massachusetts . 

VJriting  to  me  under  date  fo  January  1,  1914,  Mr.  Hills 
says : 

"In  184S ,  I  became  a  student  at  the  Grand  River  insti- 
tute, Austinburg,  Chio,  a  few  miles  from  my  birthplace,  but 
hundreds  from  $iy  then  present  home.     In  1845,  I  had  finished 
the  course.     I  entered  Cberlin    College  early  in  1846,  and 
in  1849,  took  my  degree.     In  1851,  I  entered  Andover  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  graduating  in  1854." 

"January  1,  1850,   (sixty  years  ago)  I  was  married  to 
Louisa  Strong,  of  Portage,  New  York.     She  became  the  mother  of 
four  boys  and  two  girls.    The  mother  passed  away  in  July  of 
1905.     The  twenty-third  of  November,  1854,  I  was  ordained 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of 
Granby,  Hass .     I  continued  in  service  for  nearly  nine  years. 
In  the  latter  part . of  1865,  I  commenced  to  serve  the  Congre- 
gational church  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  my  services  ending 
here  in  less  than  two  years.'' 

"Exhausted  in  strength,  I  left  my  family  in  Kalamazoo, 
and  came  home  to  recruit,  spending  nearly  a  year  in  temporary 
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service.     In  the  spring  of  1868,  I  accepted  a  call  from  the 
new  Congregational  church  in  Independence,  Iowa.    This  relation 
I  continued  for  nearly  two  years.     Commencing  in  the  autumn 
of  1870,  I  left  my  family  in  Independence  and  spent  a  year 
with  the  church  in  3t .  Cloud,  Minnesota.     I  found  the  climate 
hostile  to  me,  and  returned  to  Iowa.    After  a  little,  I  was 
equal  to  service  with  the  church  in  Buckingham.     This  church 
shortly  after  was  removed  to  Traer. 

"In  the  spring  of  1872,  I  became  pastor  of  this  church 
(Canton,  Illinois)  which  I  had  previously  served.    This  rela- 
tion continued  until  the  close  of  January,  1881.     I  had 
been  disabled  for  service  for  several  months  previous  to  the 
dissolution  of  my  relation  to  this  church,    actual  trial  of 
my  ability  brought  on  final  collapse.     I  proved  myself  un- 
social to  the  calls  of  my  chosen  work,  though  not  without 
forms  of  vigor  of  both  body  and  mind. 

"Very  sincerely, 

"Eenry  Mills." 

This  letter  written  by  a  nonagenarian  speaks  for  itself, 
and  reveals  a  man  of  great  intellectual  and  spiritual  vigor. 
We  get  a  still  fuller  impression  of  the  ability,  the  quality, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  man  from  his  one  report  to  the  Home 
Missionary  Society,  written  from  Independence  and  published 
in  the  Home  Missionary  for  May  of  1869.     The  report  follows: 

"Our  new  house  of  worship,  tastefully  furnished,  was 
dedicated  to  Cod,  December  16,  1868.    The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing and  furnishing  was  $5,971  of  which  y3,240  had  been  raised 
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by  subscription,  and  v400  was  to  come  from  the  Congregational 
Union.    Friends  in  various  places,  for  the  greater  part  my 
former  parishioners,  had  contributed  ;350  toward  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  house  and  other  expenses,     The  problem  was  to 
raise  the  remaining  ^2000.    After  the  dedicatory  sermon, 
Dr.  E.  Bryant  proposed  to  add  -rfOO  to  his  .£500,  provided 
the  sum  necessary  for  removing  the  debt  could  be  raised,  en- 
gaging also  to  make  such  portion  of  the  lot  as  might  not  be 
needed  in  the  future  for  an  enlarged  edifice  an  open  park, 
forever.    Mr.  0.  0.  Woodruff,  followed  with  ^600.    The  amount 
rapidly  grew  to  $2,566,  leaving,  after  paying  debts,  -500 
pledged  for  fencing  and  improving  the  lot.    That  was  a  red 
letter  day  in  the  calender  of  this  church. 

"as  with  the  date  of  this  report  my  year  closes,  it  is 
natural  to  compare  the  end  with  the  beginning.     The  church 
commenced  the  year  with  twenty-two  members.     "e  have  now 
thirty-six,  and  several  others  stand  propounded  for  admission 
next  Sabbath.    The  congregation  numbered  eighty.     Our  new  edi- 
fice, on  favorable  afternoons,  when  many  from  other  societies 
come  in,  is  well  filled.    #6  had  no  Sabbath  School--we  now 
have  a  school  of  one  hundred  members.    For  the  great  part  of 
the  year,  we  had  haphazard  music.    TJe  now  have  a  choice  choir 
Our  church  property  amounted  to  hardly  five  dollars.    ~e  now 
have  an  attractive  edifice,  finely  furnished,  with  sittings 
for  four  hundred,  upon  a  very  choice  lot,  and  five  hundred 
dollars  with  which  to  beautify  it,  an  excellent  reed  organ 
for  the  choir,  a  cabinet  organ  for  the  Sabbath  School,  and 
also  a  fine  library,  and  an  elegant  communion  service.  I.Iany 
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of  these  articles  represent  a  love  of  distant  friends,  of 
far  greater  worth.    rrobably  the  church  would  have  thought 
they  would  do  bravely  to  raise   .400  for  current  expenses;  they 
have  raised  on  the  ground  for  such  expenses,  $1,000;  $65  for 
the  support  of  the  gospel  abroad;  nearly  $6000  for  permanent 
uses,  and  this  is  in  the  midst  of  a  superabounding  joy.  They 
were  not  and  are  not  rich.     It  is  the  old  story  of  poverty 
abounded  unto  the  riches  of  liberality, 

"The  society,  at  a  recent  meeting,  decided  to  make  the 
seats  free,  and  to  endeavor  to  raise  twelve  hundred  dollars 
by  subscription  for  expenses.    The  effort  has  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that  it  is  now  evident  that  the  church  will  afek  nothing 
of  you  for  the  coming  year.     It  requires  a  severe  effort  to 
do  this,  for  they  have  but  one  year's  growth,  and  that  a  year 
of  constant  expenditure.    But  it  is  done  bravely,  and  with 
great  satisfaction." 

"We  are  reaching  a  class  of  people  formerly  not  church 
goers--a  most  interesting  class--intelligent ,  inquisitive, 
skeptical,  influential.    This  is  the  importance  of  our  work. 
The  ground  is  stony,  doubtless,  requiring  patient  tillage; 
but  when  the  fruit  comes  in,  it  may  prove  the  hundredfold. 
The  earnest  attention,  on  the  word's  Day,  of  persons  of  this 
character,  is  ample  reward  for  toil.    To-day  closes  the  only 
missionary  year  in  my  experience,  and  it  has  been  by  far  the 
happiest  of  the  nearly  fifteen  years  of  my  ministry,  and  with 
this  year  closes  my  connection  with  your  society.    The  receipt 
of  your  commission,  with  the  generous  amount  appropriated  to 
my  support,  deeply  impressed  me  with  the  duty  of  faithfulness. 
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Eow  much  less  I  have  accomplished  than  I  ought,  only  the  Cne 
Judge  fully  knows .    But  such  sacrifice  as  I  have  offered 
has  "been  railing. 

"I  trust  the  gratitude  of  this  church,  to  the  churches 
whose  almoner  you  are,  will  appear  in  a  persistent  self- 
support,  and  in  yearly  contribution  to  your  funds,  ever 
increasing  and  many  times  over  replacing  the  amount  you  have 
expended  in  the  nurture  of  its  infancy." 

Through  a  communication  from  Dr.  A.  R.  Thain,  under  date 
of  June  5,    1914,  we  have  another  little  glimpse  of  Mr.  Mills 
in  his  old  age.    Mr.  Thain  writes: 

"I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hills  when  I  was 
pastor  of  the  first  church  at  Galesburg.    ~t  that  time,  Mr* 
Mills  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Canton,  but  was  nearing 
the  end  of  zhls  pastorate,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
nervous  breakdown,  which  shattered  his  health,  and,  for  a 
time,  somewhat  affected  the  balance  of  his  mind." 

"During  his  pastorate,  in  Canton,  lie  proved  himself  to 
be  a  good  preacher,  a  strong  reasoner,  and  such  a  fine  read- 
er of  scripture  that  after  he  had  read  a  passage ,  the  reading 
was  the  interpretation  of  the  meaning,  and  after  he  had 
read  a  hymn,  it  was  a  descent  to  sing  it,  unless  the  singing 
was  good." 

"His  conscientiousness  was  a  passion,     he  was  so  honest, 
that  to  do  anything  which  even  slightly  savored  of  sidho 
dishonesty,  hurt  him--even  the  thought  of  doing  it.  This 

was  first  brought  to  my  mind  by  an  incident  which  took 
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place  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Mills'  breakdown  oocured. 
He  was  on  the  program  to  preach  the  opening  sermon  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Central  V7est  Association,  at  Aledo. 
He  called  at  my  house  in  Cialesburg  on  the  morning  of  the 
appointed  day,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  preach  in  his 
place,  as  something  in  Canton  required  his  presence  at 
home  as  soon  as  possible.     I  consented,  and  also  took 
from  him  his  railroad  ticket,  paying  him  for  the  part 
which  he  had  not  used.    TJithin  half  an  hour,  he  returned 
from  the  station,  a  mile  or  more,  saying  to  me:  'I 
charged  you  five  cents  too  much  for  that  ticket.1  'But 
my  dear  brother,'  said  I,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  walk 
so  far  to  restore  five  cents.'     'It  is  always  worth 
while  to  do  right,'  he  said  with  great  earnestness.  His 
mind  was  somewhat  unsettled  by  the  intense  way  in  which 
he  did  everything,  and  soon  after  he  resigned,  and 
never  has  preached  since. 

"Ylhen  I  came  to  Canton  as  pastor,  his  health  was 
fairly  good;  but  he  told  me  that  I  must  not  ask  him  to 
take  part  in  public  meetings;  for  public  speaking  taxed 
his  nerves  so  severely  that  he  could  not  sleep  the  night 
following.    A  few  times  he  consented,  to  read  a  hymn  or 
poem  at-  a  funeral,  at  the  request  of  the  friends,  and  he 
could  do  it  well,  out  he  trembled  all  over  the  last  time 
that  he  tried  it--it  affected  his  emotions  so  much.  But 
his  physical  health  is  still  suprising  for  a  man  who 
passed  his  fourscore  years  some  time  ago.    He  walks  up 
alertly,  is  upright,  and  quick-motioned;  is  always  at 
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church,  morning  and  night;  and  "hen  I  visit  him  at  his 
home,  talks  in  an  interesting  way  about  his  earlier 
years  and  about  the  news  of  the  day. 

"The  people  of  Canton  respect  Mr.  Uills  very  much. 
Those  who  listened  to  him  as  a  preacher  say  that  his  ser- 
mons were  always  thoughtful  and  well  prepared,  and  were 
delivered  with  an  earnestness  which  perhaps  cost  too 
much  physically,    Ha  is  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  on 
all  moral  questions;  but  I  never  heard  him  say  an  un- 
kind thing  about  any  individual." 

"Sincerely  yours , 

"A.  R.  Thain." 


Forty-seventh  sketch, 
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Owen  Owens. 

Owen  Owens  ,  son  of  Liorris  end  llary  Cwens ,  was  born 
in  Carnarvonshire  ,  North  '.'ales,  November  87,  1819.  He 
lived  at  home  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.    he  then 
for  two  years  pursued  special  studies  in  preparation  for 
the  ministry.    A  part  of  this  time,  he  was  under  the  in- 
struction of  P.ev.  Rhys  Jones,  who,  years  later,  was  pas- 
tor of  the  '.Telsh  church  in  Utica,  New  York.    Mr.  Owens 
was  ordained  December  21,  1842,  and  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Selynas  Chapel  in  Brecknockshire,  South  ""ales,  and 
continued  in  this  service  for  five  and  one-half  years, 
he  then  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Brynmawr,  where 
he  remained  in  service  for  eighteen  years,  on  a  salary 
of  §£40  per  year,    he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people 
of  this  charge.     In  after  years,  he  often  spole  of  his 
Brynmawr  church  with  great  affection. 

In  the  year  1844,  he  was  married  to  hiss  Sarah 
Uvans,  of  Llandovery,  South  "'ales,  who  died  in  1864, 
shortly  before  hr.  Cwens'  emigration  to  America.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1865,  locating  frist  at  Pttt- 
ston,  Pennsylvania.    A  year  later,  he  moved  to  Goal 
Valley,  Illinois,  but  shortly  after  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, haveing  a  pastorate  at  Pittsburg  for  a  number  of 
years.     In  Pennsylvania,  he  found  his  second  wife,  Miss 
Catherine  Edwards,  of  Pittsburg,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1866. 
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In  1868,  I.Ir.  Owen  came  to  Iowa,  beginning  in  this  year  a 
pastorate  of  three  years  at  Long  Creek.     In  1871,  he  returned 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  located  at  Birmingham,  and  was  there 
until  1877,  at  which  time  he  came  back  to  Iowa,  and  for  twelve 
years  had  a  residence  at  G-omer,  the  Welsh  settlement  near 
Red  Oak.    later  he  was  pastor  for  sixteen  years  at  Dodge- 
ville  and  vicinity,  in  Wisconsin. 

LIr.  Owens  died  April  25,  1898.     He  preached  on  the  pre- 
vious Sabbath  as  ably  and  fervently  as  ever.    His  last 
text  was:     "Behold,  for  peace  I  have  great  bitterness,  but 
Thou  .last  in  love  to  my  soul  delivered  it  from  the  pit  of 
corruption,  for  Thou  has  cast  all  mjt  sins  behind  thy  back." 

TChen  paralysis  seized  him  on  Monday  morning,  he  said 
to  his  wife,  "Catherine,  Death  is  come — the  chariot  of  God. 
Farewell,  until  we  meet  to  part  no  more." 

He  was  a  very  effective  preacher.    His  ministrations 
were  like  showers  from  heaven  upon  the  tender  herb.    He  was 
greatly  appreciated  for  his  maturity  of  thought,  solidity  of 
character,  and  loftness  of  purpose.    He  was  consecrated 
to  his  life  work,  and  his  preaching  was  beautifully  exempli- 
fied by  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  his  character. 
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Forty- eighth  sketch, 

Elmer  0.  Taylor. 

Here  is  another  name  to  be  recorded.    There  are  no  data 
for  a  sketch.    Our  ecclesiastical  records  do  not  give  the 
date  or  place  of  his  birth,  or  tell  of  his  schooling,  or  why 
his  name  was  dropped  in  1870.    Dr.  Bullock,  in  his  history  of 
the  Nebraska  churches  says  that  he  came  to  that  state  in 
1866.    The  Home  Missionary  dates  his  first  commission  Jan- 
uary 1,  1867,  for  Salt  Creek,  Lancaster,  and  Ashland, 
Nebraska.    He  was  ordained  May  12,  of  this  year. 

April  X,  1868,  he  was  commissioned  for  Civil  Bend,  Iowa. 
The  commission  was  renewed  in  1869,  but  he  left  the  field 
within  the  year.    His  name  does  not  appear  after  this  in 
the  State  l.Iinutes  or  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  or  the 
Home  Missionary.     The  only  memorial  of  him  that  I  can  find 
is  his  one  short  report  from  Civil  Bend  (Percival)  published 
in  the  liar  oh  issue  of  the  Home  Missionary  for  1869,  and  is 
as  follows: 

"In  making  my  report  for  the  third  quarter  of  labor 
with  the  church  at  Civil  Bend,  I  rejoice  to  say  that  God  is 
blessing  us  with  a  deep,  powerful  work  of  grace.  Meetings 
have  been  in  progress  for  two  weeks,  and  still  continue. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  have  manifested  deep  interest,  many 
of  whom  are  rejoicing  in  a  new-found  Savior's  love.  To 
God  be  all  the  glory." 
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Forty-ninth  sketch, 

Simeon  Gilbert. 

Dr.  Gilbert  was  Vermonter,  a  brother  of  James  B.  Gilbert, 
whose  sketch  appears  in  Volume  VI,  of  this  series.     I  will 
not  presume  to  write  the  biography  of  this  distinguished 
man,  for  he  is  still  alive  and  would  want  an  abler  pen  than 
pine  to  perform  the  service;  and  he  is  not  yet  ready  for  an 
obiturary. 

Born  at  Pittsford,  June  19,  1834.     Ordained  Feb.  1863. 
At  Hopkinton,  H>  Y.  61-65  and  Ohateangay  65-6  7. 

I  will  venture,  however,  towrite  a  paragraph,  or  two 
respecting  his  little  visit  to  Iowa  in  1868.     In  that  year 
I  graduated  from  the  Seminary,  and  decided  to  come  to  Iowa. 
I  preferred  Ames  to  any  other  field  than  open.     Sup't  Guern- 
sey arranged  with  me  to  go  to  Ames;  but  behold  this  man, 
Simeon  Gilbert  stepped  in  ahead  of  me  and  cut  me  off.  He 
had  been  ordained  November  4,  1865.    His  commission  for  Ames 
v/as  dated  April  1,  1868,  one  month  before  I  graduated.  They 
had  better  have  taken  me,  for  he  was  there  only  one  year;  I 
would  have  stayed  for  a  decade  or  more ,  for  it  is  my  nature 
to  hold  on. 

During  this  pastorate,  covering  the  whole  of  the  year, 
Mr.  Gilbert  was  able  to  make  one  report  that  was  counted 
worthy  of  publication.    This  report  appearing  in  the  Home 
I.Iissionary  for  September,  1868,  is  as  follows: 

"Ames  is  near  the  center  of  the  state  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  Iowa  Agricultu- 
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ral  College,  an  institution  munificently  endowed  by  the 
government,  and  provided  by  the  State  with  a  building  pro- 
nounced, by  some,  one  of  the  finest  educational  buildings 
in  the  country.    The  school  opens  in  September,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly occupy  a  high  position  among  the  educational  faci- 
lities which  this  noble  State  is  preparing  to  furnish  for 
its  sons  and  daughters.    The  presence  of  such  an  institution, 
with  its  students  from  every  part  of  the  State,  will  give 
no  little  importance  to  the  character  of  our  church. 

"It  is  about  two  and  a  half  years  since  the  church  was 
organized.     In  the  autumn  of  1865,  itev.  John  TThite  of  Tood- 
stock,  Connecticut,  came  to  Ames  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
change  of  climate  upon  his  health.    He  had  no  settled  pur- 
pose beyond  remaining  a  few  weeks.    As  his  strength  permitted, 
however,  he  preached  on  the  Sabbath,  and  visited  somewhat 
among  the  people.     In  a  short  time,  there  was  mamifest  on 
the  part  of  some,  a  strong  desire  to  unite  together  in 
Christian  fellowship  on  the  platform  of  Congregationalism. 

"These  brethren  and  sisters,  though  representing  four 
different  denominations,  cheerfully  gave  up  their  former 
preferences,  and  cordially  united  in  the  new  movement.  They 
met  first  in  the  depot,  then  in  the  school  house,  until,  with 
some  generous  assistance  from  abroad,  they  were  enabled  to 
erect  a  neat  church  edifice,  costing  about  jl800.    The  church 
has  been  highly  blessed,  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters. 
There  have  been  additions  at  every  communion, season  since 
the  organization.    Then  I  came,  there  were,  I  believe,  seven- 
ty-eight members.     Cn  the  first  of  March,  three  united,  one 
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by  letter,  and  two  on  profession.    Next  Sabbath,  I  expect 
there  will  be  six  more  additions,  three  by  letter,  and 
three  on  profession." 

The  Ames  Manual  for  1905,  has  the  following  paragraph: 
"Rev.  Simeon  Gilbert,  a  Vermont er  by  birth,  a  graduate 
of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  classmate  of  Rev.  T.  0. 
Douglass,  followed  Mr.  TThite  and  gave  faithful  service  to 
the  Ames  church  for  one  year.    He  removed  to  Chicago,  where, 
as  Associate  Editor  of  the  Advance,  and  sometime  Testern 
Correspondent  of  the  Congregationalist ,  he  has  had  a  wide 
field  of  Christian  activity  and  influence." 

The  historian,  Mrs.  Tilden,  has  made  one  or  two  mistakes 
in  this  paragraph.    Mr.  Gilbert  was  not  a  graduate  of  Chi- 
cago Seminary,  nor  was  he  the  classmate  of  the  man  whom  he 
supplanted  as  pastor  at  Ames.     It  is  true,  however,  that  he 
left  Ames  because  he  had  a  call  to  Chicago  to  become  the 
Associate  Editor  of  the  Advance  recently  established,  the 
Editor-in-Chief  being  Dr.  Tilliam  W.  Patten,  formerly  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Chicago.  Later 
Dr.  Gilbert  became  the  chief  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Advance,  and  for  many  years  he  was  It.    Ee  is  still  in  Chica- 
go, and  still  engaged  in  literary  work.    You  can  find  his 
address  in  the  Year  Book.    He  may  be  found  also  at  almost  any 
n  ational  gathering  of  the  Congregational  Clans.    Ee  looks 
as  if  he  might  be  sixty  years  of  age,  but  he  is  certainly 
seventy-five.    He  has  been  in  public  service  for  nearly 
fifty  years.    I  do  not  venture  to  make  any  further  remarks 
respecting  Dr.  Gilbert. 
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Fiftieth  sketch, 

Sylvester  D.  Storrs. 

Sylvester  Dana  Storrs,  son  of  Jesse  and  Hannah  (Hyde) 
Storrs,  was  born  in  Virgil,  New  York,  September  11,  1820. 
He  studied  at  Homer  Academy;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in 
1852,  and  from  Andover  in  1857.     Soon  after  his  graduation 
from  the  Seminary  November  12,  1857,  he  was  married  to 
Fanny  J.  Terry  of  Unionville,  Ohio. 

In  1858,  he  went  out  with  the  Kansas  Band  (Cordley, 
Llorse ,  Parker,  and  Storrs)  locating  first  at  Ouindaro ,  a 
few  miles  from  Kansas  City,  where  he  was  ordained  January 
27,  1858,  and  served  as  pastor  up  to  Llay  of  1862.  During 
this  pastorate,  he  made  four  reports,  the  first,  published 
June  of  1858,  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  came  to  Kansas  expecting  to  encounter  difficulties 
and  to  practice  self-denial,  and  thus  far  I  have  not  been 
disappointed.    No  one  can  come  directly  from  New  England 
to  Kansas,  without  perceiving  a  great  difference  between 
Eastern  and  Western  life.    The  peculiarties  of  the  '"est 
exist  here  in  an  intense  form.    The  character  of  every 
man  stands  out  in  bold  relief  for  good  or  for  evil.  Along 
the  I.Iissouri  river,  where  good  morals  are  as  little  known 
among  the  boatmen  as  crystal  drops  in  its  turbid  waters, 
we  meet  an  obstinacy  of  wickedness  that  cannot  soon  be  re- 
moved. 

Since  the  first  of  December,  I  have  labored  in  this 
place,  C.uindaro,  and  Wyandotte,  four  miles  distant,  preach- 
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ing  here  in  the  morning  and  there  in  the  afternoon  of  each 
Sabbath.    These  are  thriving  villages,  having  "been  mostly 
built  within  the  past  year.    The  former  numbers  six  hundred 
and  the  later  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.     They  are  import- 
ant missionary  stations  from  their  position,  being  the  first 
towns  the  immigrant  meets  in  the  territory  as  he  comes  up 
the  Llissouri  river.    Through  the  kindness  of  friends,  I 
brought  with  me  nearly  one  hundred  volumes  of  Sabbath  school 
books,  a  part  of  them  second  hand  from  the  Seminary  Sunday 
school  library  at  Andover. 

"Quindaro  was  founded  by  men  from  New  England,  and  is 
called  here  the  Yankee  town.    One  of  the  first  things  after 
laying  out  the  town  was  to  make  provision  for  schools  and 
churches,    "hen  I  arrived  here,  I  found  a  Congregational 
society  had  been  formed,  and  that  a  church  edifice  was  in 
process  of  erection.     It  has  since  been  finished,  and  was 
dedicated  on  the  27th  of  January;  and  the  same  day  a  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized,  Rev.  Messrs.  Lum,  Bodwell, 
and  Oordley  assisting  in  the  exercises.     If  I  mistake  not, 
this  is  the  first  church  edifice  finished  in  Kansas.     It  is 
built  of  stone,  twenty  by  forty  feet,  nearly  finished,  at  a 
cost  of  about  S1800 ,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  guaranteed 
by  the  Congregational  building  society.    The  efforts  of  the 
people  are  very  praiseworthy,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
building  committee  in  deciding  to  build  no  larger  than 
could  be  immediately  finished  is  especially  to  be  commended. 
Te  have  an  interesting  Sabbath  School,  and  two  weekly  pray- 
er meetings  are  well  sustained." 
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The  second  report,  published  in  September  of  1859,  is 
as  follows: 

"Two  persons  from  Massachusetts  have  recently  joined  us, 
and  are  a  great  halp  to  us  in  every  respect.    Cne  of  them 
has  opened  a  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  store  ,  and  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  selling  of  spirituous  liquors. 
There  is  no  smell  of  rum  about  his  premises.     In  Hew  York 
this  would  not  be  noticeable,    ;erhaps;  but  here  it  is  what 
is  seldom  seen.    There  may  be  other  temperance  grocery 
stores  along  this  river,  but  this  is  the  first  one  that  I 
have  seen  or  heard  of.    Rum,  or  whiskey,  as  it  is  here 
called,  is  the  great  staple  commodity,  and  is  generally 
considered  the  sine  r/oa  ncn  to  success  in  trade,  and  es- 
pecially advantageous  in  promoting  the  growth  of  new  towns. 
It  seems  to  me  that  whenever  a  member  leaves  a  church  in 
the  ^ast ,  special  prayer  should  be  offered  that  he  should 
be  'kept  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.1" 

In  his  third  report,   (January,  1861)  he  writes: 

"We  are  not  tired  of  labor,  nor  discouraged  in  respect 
to  this  field,  although  we  have  not  yet  seen  such  changes 
for  the  better  as  we  had  hoped." 

"In  this  county,  the  drought  has  not  been  as  severe  as 
in  many  other  places  in  Kansas,  although  we  have  suffered 
much  from  it.    During  the  summer,  we  had  several  good  sho- 
wers which  helped  the  corn  especially;  so  that  there  has 
been  enough  of  that  raised  for  the  inhabitants,  but  other 
kinds  of  grain  have  mostly  failed.    Liany  will  be  obliged  to 
subsist  on  corn  bread;  but  this  can  be  done,  for  a  few  months, 
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without  suffering.     In  many  places  in  the  territory,  the 
people  really  need  some  assistance  to  get  through  the  winter. 
This  would  not  "be  the  case  if  labor  were  in  demand;  "but  scarce 
ly  any  one  has  money  to  pay  for  labor,  and  there  are  no  public 
works  going  on.    almost  every  dollar  that  can  be  spared  at 
present  must  be  paid  for  food,  so  that  I  fear  that  for  the 
next  year  we  shall  need  as  much  assistance  from  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  as  has  been  given  us  the  last  year." 

In  his  last  report  from  ;,uindaro ,  published  in  April 
1862,  i.Ir.  Storrs  writes: 

"All  articles  of  clothing  are  dear,  and  few  have  the 
means  to  pay  for  more  than  one  suit.    Llany  have  not  a  change 
of  underclothes,    llany  are  thinly  clad;  and  on  cold  days, 
nearly  one-half  of  our  Sunday  School  scholars  are  detained 
at  home  for  want  of  suitable  clothing.     Considerable  inter- 
est is  awakened  among  our  farmers  in  raising  cotton.    An  ef- 
fort will  also  be  made  to  raise  our  molasses  and  sugar; 
thousands  of  gallons  of  the  former  were  manufactured  from 
sorghum  last  fall." 

"The  I.Iissouri  river  is  now  bridged  with  ice,  but  the  re- 
bels have  been  so  thoroughly  routed  that  we  fear  no  danger 
at  present.    Tie  hope  that  the  worst  is  over  in  western  Uis- 
souri; but  nothing  but  an  onward  movement  of  our  forces,  and 
a  general  success  of  our  arms  will  keep  the  rebels  of  Missouri 
quiet,     thousands  of  them  dispersed  at  the  approach  of  the 
Federal  forces,  and  watch  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
rise  again.     If  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  it 
is  no  more  to  them  than  their  profane  oaths,  so  common  in 
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their  conversation.     'Contrabands '   'arrive  almost  daily  and 
pass  along  without  molestation,  or  take  up  their  residence 
on  the  border,  as  they  may  choose.     Some  of  them  are  v;ell 
provided  with  food  and  clothing  for  the  winter,  and  occa- 
sionally one  has  a  good  span  of  horses  and  wagon,  or  a  good 
saddle  horse  taken  for  services  rendered  to  his  master." 

In  1862,  Mr.  Storrs  made  a  change  to  Atchinson,  and  was 
there  for  six  years.    TThile  in  this  pastorate,  he  made  four 
reports  which  were  published.     In  his  first  report,  December 
of  1862,  he  writes: 

"The  attendance  on  Sabbath  services  has  steadity  increased 
during  the  past  quarter,    Ewenty-six  were  present  at  our  first 
meeting  in  Atchinson,  but  last  Sabbath  we  had  eighty.  Our 
church  is  in  a  central  position,  and  much  better  aocommodates 
the  population  in  that  respect  than  either  of  the  other 
churches,  Baptist  and  Llethodist.    rjlhe  four  months  we  have 
been  here  confirmed  the  report,  that  Atchinson  is  a  very 
needy  missionary  field.    Enough  deprived  of  many  conveniences 
of  our  former  home,  we  have  thus  far  no  reason  to  regret  our 
change.    The  people  are  kind,  and  will  do  considerable  toward 
our  support,  although  the  members  of  the  church  are  generally 
poor,  and  but  fev;  in  number. 

"If  the  war  continue,  the  next  year  will  be  a  very  trying 
one  for  Xansas ,  as  more  than  one-half  of  our  able-bodied  men 
have  enlisted,  many  of  them  leaving  their  families  but  poor- 
ly provided  far  against  the  approaching  winter,  especially 
in  the  back  counties,  where,  in  many  cases,  the  women  must 
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harvest  the  corn,  and  take  care  of  the  stock,  in  addition  to 
their  ordinary  work.    The  means  used  to  secure  the  late  en- 
listments were  exceedingly  deleterious  to  Kansas.    Liany,  and 
I  think  I  may  say,  the  greater  part  of  the  last  three  regi- 
ments, have  been  deceived  by  fair  promises.     They  were  as- 
sured, that  they  should  have  time  to  arrange  their  affairs 
at  home,  and  should  receive  their  first  month's  pay  and  the 
twenty-five  dollars  bounty  as  soon  as  mustered  into  service; 
but  some  have  waited  nearly  two  months  without  receiving  a 
dollar  or  being  permitted  to  se  their  homes.    The  soldiers 
of  Kansas  have  certainly  a  hard  time.     I  have  seen  some  who 
have  been  in  service  for  five  months,  without  receiving 
a  dollar,  who  had  families  suffering  at  home  all  the  time. 
The  blacks  have  been  treated  still  worse,  and  important  move- 
ments here  seem  to  be  for  political  purposes  rather  than  to 
save  the  country. u 

Sin  April  of  1863,  Mr.  Storrs  has  another  report  wlieh  is 
in  part  as  f ollows • 

"For  this  year,  at  least,  the  church  needs  assistance. 
The  audience  room  of  our  house  of  worship  we  hope  to  finish 
next  spring,  and  shall  need  to  raise  from  ^800  to  9IOOO  for 
that.     If  times  were  prosperous,  it  could  easily  be  done;  but 
as  they  now  are,  great  sacrifices  must  be  made  by  the  church, 
or  it  cannot  be  accomplished.    Three  hundred  dollars  for  the 
support  of  the  gospel  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected 
from  this  people.    7e  have  thus  far  been  prospered  in  our 
labors  beyond  our  expectation.    It  is  said  that  our  congre- 
gation on  Sabbath  mornings  is  the  largest  protestant  congre- 
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gation  in  At chins on.     That  is  saying  hut  little,  however;  for 
this  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  church  regular- 
ly.    Since  the  soldiers  left  last  fall,  ninety  is  the  largest 
number  that  has  "been  present  at  any  one  meeting.     Some  new 
hearers  are  present  almost  every  Sabbath. 

There  is  a  Catholic  College  here,  which  is  the  best 
school  in  this  vicinity;  and  they  propose  to  build  next 
season  a  Seminary  for  young  ladies. 

"I  have  one  out  station  six  miles  in  the  country,  where 
I  preach  once  a  month.    Last  Sabbath,  fifty  were  present. 
Several  other  places  might  be  occupied  if  I  had  time  to  fill 
them;  but  until  I  am  better  acquainted  here  in  town,  I  think 
it  would  not  be  profitable  to  preach  elsewhere  very  often." 

In  a  communication  published  January  1864,  the  missionary 
writes: 

"The  Old  School  Presbyterians  have  secured  a  minister  and 
commenced  holding  services  regularly  on  the  Sabbath,  which  t 
takes  a  few,  some  ten  or  fifteen  from  our  congregation." 

"We  were  very  glad  to  welcome  Brother  Harlow  (from  Lewis, 
Iowa)  as  a  recruit  for  the  missionary  work  in  Zansas.  Can 
you  not  send  us  more  soon?    Western  Missouri  is  in  great 
need  of  missionaries.    Many  of  the  people  have  lost  confidence 
in  their  ministers  on  account  of  their  pro-slavery  sentiments, 
and  in  many  instances,  the  congregations  and  churches  are 
broken  up.    Ihere  is  a  great  change  of  sentiment  throughout 
these  states,  and  in  many  places  new  ministers  must  be  fur- 
nished before  the  people  can  be  gathered  to  hear  the  gospel. 
If  an  efficient  man  could  be  stationed  at  some  point  in 
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northwestern  Llissouri,  I  think  he  would  find  enough  to  do, 
and  would  labor  very  profitably  to  the  cause  of  Christ." 

Mr.  Storrs1  last  report  from  ^tchinson  appeared  in  the 
October  issue  of  1865,  and  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  past  quarter  has  been  one  of  special  interest,  owing 
to  the  completion  of  our  church  edifice  which  was  dedicated 
llay  14th.     In  all  respects,  it  is  a  pleasant  house  and  well 
located.     I  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  full  description  of  it 
with  the  dedication  sermon  by  the  r.ev.  Mr,  Bodwell.  "Airing 
the  past  month,  there  has  been  some  religious  interest  in 
the  church,  and  general  harmony,  but  a  lack  of  spiritual  life. 
Sometimes,  when  I  think  of  the  destitution  in  some  of  the 
new  territories,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  leave  this  field 
to  someone  who  would  be  unwilling  to  go  to  the  Par  "Jest. 
Our  old  field  at    .uindaro  is  an  important  one  that  should 
be  soon  occupied.    Two  hundred  families  or  more  have  no 
one  to  look  after  their  spiritual  interest,  and  but  seldom 
hear  preaching." 

In  1868,  llr.  Storrs  cane  over  into  Iowa  for  a  short  pas- 
torate at  Jlenwood.    his  commission  for  this  field  was  dated 
April  15th,  of  this  year,  and  the  commission  was  not  renewed. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  returned  to  Canada.    "Thile  here  at 
Glenwood,  October  1868,  he  made  the  following  report: 

"The  town  of  Olenwood  contains  about  one  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  county  seat  of  Mills  county,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  Iowa.    !The  present 
season,  the  grasshoppers  have  been  a  burden,  destroying  a 
large  portion  of  the  wheat ,  and  in  places  seriously  injuring 
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some  of  the  other  crops;  but  abundance  is  likely  to  be  raised 
for  man  and  beast,  and  we  do  not  expect  this  church  will  need 
assistance  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  after  my  com- 
mission expires.     I  find  here  an  unbounded  field  of  labor 
outside  of  the  town,  and  every  Sabbath  afternoon  I  preach 
at  some  outstation  from  three  to  eight  miles  off,  returning 
in  time  for  the  evening  service.    These  meetings  are  well 
attended.    '.7e  have  much  encouragement  from  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  church,  who  go  to  some  outstation  every  .Jab- 
bath,  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Christ.     They  are  educated 
men,  and  I  doubt  not  will  lead  souls  to  the  blessed  Savior. 
There  is  also  a  good  v/orking  spirit  manifested  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  who  are  laboring  in  town.     It  has  been 
my  object  the  past  three  months,  to  awaken  and  organize  the 
working  element  in  this  church,  and  I  am  determined  that 
none  shall  be  received  as  members  who  will  not  pledge  them- 
selves to  do  something  for  Christ.     I  am  Confident  that  if 
our  western  churches  would  cultivate  this  spirit ,  many  of 
them  which  are  now  receiving  aid  from  the  A.  H.  M.  3.  would, 
almost  immediately  become  self-supporting." 

But  i.lr.  Storra  was  not  an  lowan.    He  belonged  to  Ilansas. 
his  heart  waa  there,  and  there  his  home  was  sure  to  be. 
April  15,  1869,  he  returned  to  his  first  Kansas  field,  and 
was  commissioned  for  Tuindaro ,  lomeroy,  Manoie,  and  White 
School  house,    his  first  report  from  his  second  pastorate 
illustrates  a  common  mistake  of  the  location  of  the  church 
building  in  a  community.    He  writes  (April,  1871): 
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"Our  house  of  worship,  located  to  accommodate  an  imagin- 
ary city,  has  been  for  years  quite  outside  of  the  parish,  v*nd 
becoming  difficult  of  access,  as  the  town  site  was  fenced  for 
gardens  and  fields;  so  the  church  has  voted  to  sell  it,  and 
to  build  a  house  that  will  better  accommodate  the  people.  We 
now  worship,  with  increased  attendance,  in  our  central  dis- 
trict shcool  house,  expecting  to  build  next  season." 

Amongst  other  things  he  writes,  also,  of  Yankees  that 
do  not  fade  out.    Ee  says:     "we  find  excellent  help  in  two 
young  men  ^ust  from  New  England,  who  have  decided  to  make 
Quindaro  their  home,  and  both  of  them  stand  up  boldly  for 
everything  that  is  good  and  right.    There  is  room  for  many 
more  such  in  Kansas." 

I.Ir.  Storrs1  second  pastorate  in  this  field  covered  a 
period  of  threo  years.     In  1872,  he  was  appointed  Superinten- 
dent of  Home  Missions  for  Kansas.    During  the  twelve  years 
he  was  in  this  office,  of  course  he  made  many  reports  to 
the  Home  Missionary  Society.     In  his  first,  sent  from 
Quindaro ,  where  he  resided  for  a  time  (July  1875)  he  writes: 

"Never  before  have  the  people  been  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  earthly  hopes  are  uncertain,  and  that  at  least 
prospective  riches  may  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly 
away.     It  has  been  very  difficult  for  the  people  to  meet 
their  pledges  for  the  support  of  the  missionary.  Hundreds 
have  not  the  ability  to  support  their  own  families.  They 
can  not  pledge  any  definite  amount  till  after  another  har- 
vest.   This  cloud  has  had  its  silver  lining.    We  are  grate 
ful  that  the  sufferers  in  Kansas  have  been  so  kindly  and 
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promptly  relieved.    A  large  amount  of  clothing,  grain, 
money,  has  been  reoeived  from  friends  in  other  states; 
many  of  the  railroad  companies  have  aided  essentially  by 
forwarding  free  of  charge,    Missionary  boxes  were  never  more 
highly  appreciated,  and  some  of  the  missionaries  could  not 
have  continued  in  the  work  without  them.     In  several  coun- 
ties, our  missionaries  have  given  much  time  to  procuring 
provisions  and  clothing,  and  distributing  them  to  all  the 
needy,  and  instances  are  known  where  these  gifts  have 
opened  hearts  to  receive  the  work  of  life.    Among  the  mis- 
sionaries, there  has  been  much  patience  and  persevering 
labors;  like  good  soldiers  they  have  endured  hardships." 

In  another  communication  published  the  same  month,  Mr, 
Storrs  gives  a  hint  as  to  the  cause  of  the  sufferings  of 
Kansas  at  this  particular  time.    He  writes: 

"The  grasshoppers  are  leaving  about  here,  and  we  hope 
yet  to  raise  good  corn  and  potatoes  where  crops  have  been 
destroyed.    Very  few  gardens  or  fields  in  the  county  have 
escaped,  and  the  fruit  is  largely  cut  off;  but  the  people 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  raise  something.     I  think  the 
fields  will  most  of  them  be  replanted.     I  am  expending  the 
balance  of  your  money  in  my  hands  for  seed,  to  aid  those 
who  are  not  able  to  buy." 

"A  fearful  hail  storm,  a  week  ago,  swept  through  3d- 
wards ,  Reno,  and  Harvey  counties,  destroying  many  fields 
of  wheat  and  rye,  and  doing  much  other  damage,  though  I 
hear  of  no  loss  of  life.    At  Kingsley,  the  Congregational 
church,  built  by  funds  raised  by  33.  W.  Kinsley,  Esq.,  of 
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Boston,  and  costing  about  $1700,  was  moved  from  its  founda- 
tions, and  somewhat  damaged.    Yet  all  Kansas  seems  hope- 
ful, though  sorely  pinched  by  the  hard  times." 

Again  in  October  of  1875,  the  Superintendent  writes: 
"This  quarter  has  been  one  of  great  anxiety  in  Kansas. 
With  many  in  the  Western  part  of  the  state ,  it  has  toeen  a 
struggle  to  live  until  something  could  be  raised,  and  for 
many  days,  the  growing  crops  were  threatened  by  clouds  of 
locusts  passing  over;  but  the  Lord  saved  them  from  destruc- 
tion, and  in  many  counties,  a  bountiful  harvest  of  wheat 
has  been  gathered.    In  eastern  Kansas,  it  was  long  a  ques- 
tion whether  anything  would  be  left  that  the  locusts  could 
destroy.    The  destruction  was  fearful  in  the  counties  bor- 
dering on  the  Missouri  river.    In  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  state ,  a  strip  fifty  miles  wide  by  one  hundred  miles 
long  has  been  devastated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The 
destruction  is  less  as  we  go  south,  but  as  soon  as  the  lo- 
custs commenced  leaving,  the  gardens  and  fields  were  re- 
planted, or  sown  to  millet  and  buckwheat.    Much  of  the 
corn  that  was  planted  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth 
of  June  is  doing  well.     If  we  do  not  have  an  early  frost, 
an.  if  plenty  of  rain  falls,  a  good  harvest  will  be  gathered 
in  this  part  of  Kansas.    The  loss  of  the  fruit  and  early 
garden  vegetables  is  very  great,  and  I  have  never  before 
known  so  hard  a  time  here  for  the  poor.    But  the  people 
are  struggling  to  raise  all  they  can,  or  in  some  other  way 
to  earn  a  living.    The  locusts  have  all  left  the  state." 
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"The  mission  work  has  been  prosperous.     Tithin  the 
quarter,  six  churches  have  been  organized.    The  students 
from  Yale  Seminary  were  cordially  received,  and,  so  far  as 
I  have  heard,  have  given  good  satisfaction.     I  am  glad  that 
one  of  two  proposed  to  spend  a  year  or  more  here  before 
their  return,  for  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  men  to 
take  their  places." 

In  Hay  of  1878,  the  Superintendent  sends  the  follow- 
ing note : 

"Never  before  have  fields  opened  so  rapidly  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  this  state.    At  a  low  estimate,  one  thou- 
sand a  day  are  now  arriving,  and  the  flood  of  immigration 
that  has  been  abundant,  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  is 
all  the  time  increasing.     It  takes  possession  not  only  of 
new  counties,  but  is  adding  to  the  population  of  all  the 
older  ones.    How  can  the  increased  demand  for  laborers 
be  met?" 

Again  in  March  of  1880,  the  Superintendent  writes: 
"There  is  a  steady  increase  of  population  by  immigra- 
tion.   Thoroughly  educated  people  of  both  sexes  are  found  in 
almost  every  town,  and  not  a  few  are  living  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, some  of  them  in  dugouts  on  the  frontier.    These  and 
many  others  have  enjoyed  good  society  at  the  Dast ,  and  have 
heard  some  of  the  ablest  preachers  in  the  land,  and,  wherever 
they  find  a  home,  their  town  or  their  neighborhood  is  'the 
very  place  where  a  well-educated  and  able  missionary  is  need- 
ed, and  it  is  important  that  he  should  be  secured  soon.'  Our 
population  throughout  the  state  is  wonderfully  mixed,  which 
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makes  it  more  difficult  on  some  accounts  to  organize  and  keep 
a  church  in  good  running  order.    7."e  need  ministers  that  are 
thoroughly  consecrated  and  willing  to  work  where  they  can  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  good.    V,"e  need  men  also,  who  are  not 
afraid  of  hard  work,  and  who  are  willing  to  practice  self- 
denial  for  Christ's  sake,    le  especially  want  men  who  re- 
semble the  Master  in  coming  no  'to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,'    and  who  do  not  use  tobacco  or  opium.  Some 
of  the  worst  failures  in  this  state,  among  our  missionaries, 
have  been  devotees  to  tobacco  or  opium  in  some  form.  Again, 
much  depends  upon  the  sociability  of  the  missionary,  and  the 
doing  faithfully  of  pastoral  work.    3ut  I  have  never  known 
a  failure  where  a  minister  of  ordinary  talents  attended  well 
to  his  brisiness,  both  as  minister  and  pastor.     Every  man 
in  Kansas  is  taken  for  what  he  does.     The  people  usually 
hold  on  well  to  a  man  who  seeks  to  gain  favor  by  meritorious 
labors . " 

The  last  report  from  which  we  will  quote,  is  from  an  ad- 
dress delivered  in  Chicago  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  in  1881.    Ihe  address  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  desire  first  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  kind- 
ness shown  to  Kansas.     I  have  never  met  friends  from  the  East 
but  what  I  remember  what  they  have  done.    Call  after  call  for 
aid  had  been  responded  to  generously  and  kindly  in  times  of 
need,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  aid,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  ready  response  made  in  the  early  timos--in  18855,  1856, 
and  in  1857,  the  beginning  really  of  the  late  war--Kansas 
would  not  have  been  what  it  is  to-day,  and  this  acknowledge- 
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ment  I  desire  to  make  in  reference  not  only  to  the  tempo- 
ral things,  but  in  reference  to  the  spiritual;  gift  after 
gift  has  come  from  the  East  and  from  the  Torth  and  from 
the  Northeast  to  Kansas. 

"The  first  church  organized  among  white  people  in 
Kansas  was  the  Plymouth  church  at  Lawrence  in  1854.  We 
have  now  fully  two  hundred  Congregational  churches,  of  this 
number,  seventeen  are  self-f supporting,  and  a  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  are  dependent  upon  the  Society  for  aid." 

"The  first  victory,  as  you  know,  gained  in  Kansas,  had 
reference  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territory, 
and  that  struggle  which  commenced  in  Kansas  led  really  to 
its  abolition  throughout  the  country.    "Te  have  of  late 
gained  another  victory  that  has  great  importance  in  the 
mission  work.     I  refer  to  the  constitution  amendment  of 
that  state  for  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks.     That  is  the  outgrowth  and  the 
legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  home  Llissionary  work  in  our 
state.    The  governor,  a  member  of  one  of  our  churches,  is 
enthusiastic  in  pushing  that  law  and  the  execution  of  it 
as  far  forward  as  it  can  be  done,  but  it  is  certain  at  this 
time  that  alcohol,  and  the  enemy  entrenched  in  it,  does  not 
go  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.    We  have  the  amendment, 
we  have  the  law  to  carry  it  out,  but  there  is  some  want 
yet  of  obedience  to  that  law.     It  must  be  contested  and 
perhaps  contested  again  and  again.     I  do  not  know  of  one  of 
our  churches  that  fails,  or  any  missionary  that  fails  in  this 
regard  or  in  any  other  regard,  in  publishing  the  truth  and 
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in  standing  up  boldly  and  earnestly  for  the  right." 

Ilr.  Storrs  retired  from  the  superintendency  in  1884.  He 
was  then  sixty-four  years  of  age,  and  too  young  to  retire 
completely  from  active  service,    a  somewhat  easier  job  opened 
to  him  in  the  superintendancy  of  the  American  Bible  Society's 
work  in  ICansas.     In  this,  he  continued  for  seven  years.  In 
1891,  having  reached  and  passed  his  three  score  years  and  ten, 
he  stepped  down  and  out,  and  waited  for  the  end.    Pour  years 
later,  the  end  came.    He  died  of  pneumonia,  March  7,  1896, 
aged  seventy-five  years,  five  months  and  twenty-six  days. 

hy  association  with  hr.  Storrs  was  almost  wholly  in 
connection  with  our  home  Missionary  work.    "Te  met  often  at 
National  gatherings,  and  we  were  in  frequent  correspondence 
regarding  men,  policies,  etc. 

Physically,  he  was  tall  and  spare,  with  a  compact  frame, 
strong  to  endure  and  to  do.    Lientally,  he  was  a  man  of  mo- 
derate ability,  well  educated,  but  in  no  sense  a  genius. 
Theologically,  he  was  a  conservative  traditionalist.  In 
temper,  he  was  mild,  gentle,  cautious.     In  conduct,  he  was 
discreet,  circumspect,  considerate  of  the  feelings  and  rights 
of  others,  not  at  all  belligerent  or  self-assertive,  though 
he  stood  firmly  for  the  right  as  he  understood  it.     In  his 
work,  he  was  diligent,  painstaking  and  faithful.    Ee  was  not 
a  brilliant  pulpiteer,  but  he  was  an  instructive  preacher. 

"Te  cannot  claim  brother  gtorrs  as  an  Iowa  man.    he  gave 
us  only  one  year  of  service,    ^side  from  this  year,  he  gave 
all  his  public  ministry  to  Kansas.     Jot  over  thirty  years,  he 
Was  one  of  the  leaders  of  Congregationalism  in  that  state,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  builders  of  that  noble  commonwealth. 
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Fifty- first  sketch, 

Cyrus  E.  Sat on. 

Gyrus  Hawley  Eaton  was  "born  in  Underhill,  Vermont,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1822.     He  studied  at  Oberlin  College  and  seminary, 
but  I  think  he  did  not  graduate  in  either  course.    He  was 
ordained  in  1850,  but  had  spent  several  years  aB  an  evange- 
list in  the  Vox  River  region  of  Illinois  before  ordination. 
Before  coming  to  Iowa,  he  had  pastorates  at  Parmington, 
Illinois;  Jast  Saginaw,  Michigan;  Salem,  Michigan;  Viola, 
Illinois  (1861-1865) ; and  Roseville ,  Illinois,  1865-1867. 
Sfrom  this  field,  he  sent  a  report  to  the  Eome  Missionary 
Society,  the  only  one  of  his  published,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find.    This,  appearing  in  Llay  of  1866  ,  was 
as  follows: 

"I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  have  been  visited  with 
a  most  precious  revival  of  religion.    "Te  observed  the  week  of 
prayer  in  January,  with  marked  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
church  though  the  weather  was  stormy,  the  nights  dark,  and 
the  attendance  small.    After  an  interval  of  one  week,  I  com- 
menced a  series  of  meetings.     We  continued  these  meetings  for 
three  weeks.    Rev.    Mr.  V'orrell  of  rrairie  Gity  helped  me  with 
much  efficiency.     !Ihere  have  been  fro©  twenty-five  to  thirty 
five  conversions.     Lhe  church  has  been  greatly  revived,  al- 
most reconverted,     c^uite  a  number  of  the  brethren  and  sis- 
ters engaged  in  visiting  from  house  to  house  with  marked 
success.     Cur  Sabbath  school  is  increasing  rapidly.  last 
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Sabbath,  fourteen  united  with  us--eleven  by  profession, 
and  three  by  letter — all  the  fruits  of  the  revival." 

Ee  oame  to  Iowa  in  1868,  locating  at  Prairie  City,  where 
he  remained  until  1871.    He  then  returned  to  Illinois,  in 
1871-73,  taking  charge  of  the  churches  of  Hew  Windsor  and 
Rio.     In  1878-75,  he  was  at  Ghenoa.     In  1875,  he  returned  to 
Iowa,  taking  charge  of  the  church  at  JParragut ,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1878.    Later,  he  was  a  missionary  in  Arkansas, 
liebraska,  and  Oklahoma,    he  died  in  Ohicago,  April  5,  1902, 
aged  eighty  years,  one  month,  and  twenty-eight  days. 

Hie  wife,  a  Hiss  Largaret  Eraser,  died  l.larch  6,  1886. 
He  did  not  marry  again.     I  remember  him  as  a  man  without  a 
home,  and  he  appeared  to  me  sad  and  lonely;  but  I  did  not 
know  him  well  enough  to  venture  any  description  of  his 
person  or  characteristics  of  his  personality. 
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Fifty-second  sketch, 

George  3.  Biscoe. 

George  3.  Biscoe,  son  of  .lev.  Thomas  0.  Biscoe,  and 
Sllen  S.   (Lord)  Biscoe,  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept. 
22,  1835.    He  studied  at  Grafton,  and  Leicester  Academies, 
graduated  from  Amherst  in  1857,  and  ^ndover  in  1860.  He 
was  ordained  at  Grafton,  Massachusetts,  October  25,  1861. 
The  sermon  of  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Gould,  of 
7orcester,  and  the  ordaining  prayer,  by  the  father  of  the 
candidate  who  was  then  pastor  of  the  Grafton  church.  Before 
his  ordination,  he  had  supplied  for  six  months  at  South 
Troy,  and  VTestfield,  /ermont. 

In  November  of  1861,  he  was  commissioned  for  Cottage 
Grove,  Minnesota,  and  he  continued  in  this  field  until  the 
spring  of  1867.    from  Cottage  Grove,  in  November  of  1866,  he 
reports : 

"I  was  much  interested  in  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Bushnell's 
address  at  ^ndover  this  year.    He  enumerates  seven  talents 
which  go  to  make  one  a  man  of  commanding  influence  in  the 
pulpit.     If  the  learned  D.  D.  had  been  addressing  a  congre- 
gation of  western  missionaries,  and  wished  to  tell  them  what 
would  make  them  good  pastors,  I  think  he  would  have  added, 
as  a  most  important  qualification,  superhuman  powers  of  lo- 
comotion, that  they  might  be  able  too  look  after  their 
scattered  people  and  stray  cows. 

"Speaking  of  cows,  I  have  travelled  twenty  miles  after 
mine  during  the  last  four  days.    As  to  the  people,  it  may 
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"be  said  that  every  minister  recognizes  the  importance  of 
following  up  during  the  week  any  good  impressions  made  on 
the  Sabbath.    But  I  fear  that  with  many  of  your  missionaries, 
such  spiritual  cultivation  is  almost  impossible. 

"In  my  parish,  only  five  families  are  within  a  mile  of 
my  house,  and  I  can  think  of  but  one  section  anywhere  about 
here  that  contains  more  than  five.    2 hat  has  seven  on  it,  and 
most  of  the  sections  have  not  more  than  three  or  four  families 
each.    Yet  there  are  as  many  as  sixty  families  that  I  might 
properly  reckon  in  my  families,  most  of  which  are  represented, 
more  or  less,  in  my  Sabbath  congregations.    There  is  work 
enough  to  be  done,  but  most  of  the  seed  I  sow  is  left  to 
waste ,  or  come  up  I  know  not  how. 

"If  my  preaching  has  been  instrumental  in  converting 
any  souls,  very  few  of  them  have  found  their  way  into  my 
church.    During  the  only  revival  in  the  course  of  my  ministry, 
a  I.lethodist  minister  came  in,  with  a  good  horse,  visited 
every  family  in  my  parish,  did  more  pastoral  labor  in  two 
months  than  I  could  do  on  foot  in  a  year,  and  organized 
most  of  the  young  folks  of  my  congregation  into  his  class." 

In  1868,  Mr.  Biscoe  came  .iOwn  to  Iowa,  locating  at 
Tipton.    'J  he  Minutes  places  his  beginning  there  March  1st,  of 
this  year,  but  his  Home  Missionary  Sommission  was  dated  the 
1st  of  April.    His  pastorate  at  'xipton  covered  a  period  of 
about  seven  years.    His  one  report  from  this  field,  published 
in  December  of  1875  was  as  follows: 

"The  church  has  voted  not  to  ask  aid  from  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  after  September  15,     I  am  sure  an  effort  will 
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be  made  to  raise  the  salary  without  help,  but  the  loss  of 
several  families  has  so  weakened  the  churoh,  that  I  fear 
they  may  be  compelled  to  reconsider  their  resolution.  I 
have  engaged  to  remain  with  the  church  till  January  1st, 
and  the  next  three  months  will  show  what  they  can  do.     I  am 
hoping  for  the  best." 

Mr.  Biscoe's  next  field,  beginning  March  31,  1876,  v:as 
at  Shullsburg  and  Lonticello,  Wisconsin.    He  was  here  for 
three  years,  closing  March  31,  1879.    he  then  moved  out  to 
"ebraska,  locating  first  at  Olarkesville ,  where  he  was  in 
service  from  June  of  1879,  to  September  of  1885.     he  then 
had  a  pastorate  of  five  years  at  ".Taverly;  was  ten  months 
in  1890  at  Lilford,  and  from  November  of  1891  to  Hay  of 
1894,  he  was  at  Tallace . 

he  next  (1894-95)  had  a  short  pastorate  at  Birnamwood, 
Wisconsin;  and  in  Lay  of  1896,  found  his  way  back  to  his 
first  charge  at  Cottage  Grove,  Minnesota;  this  second  pas- 
torate covering  a  period  of  four  years.    The  Year  3ook  shoirs 
that  in  1900,  he  retired  to  it.  Paul  Park.    He  was  reported 
there  without  charge  in  1901,  1902,  1903,  and  1904;  and  then 
in  1905,  his  name  was  dropped  without  comment  or  explanation. 
A  communication  fnjom  hr.  Biscoe  dated  June  8,  1914,  explains: 

"As  the  nearest  Congregational  church  is  six  miles  from 
St.  Paul  hark,  when  I  came  here,  to  make  a  home,  I  united 
with  the  Presbyterina  church,    "hen  I  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  supply  their  pnlpit,  it  seemed  proper  that  I  should 
unite  with  the  Presbytery.     I  served  this  church  from  June 
of  1903  to  ITovember  of  1908.    Before  1900,  I  had  become  so 
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deaf  that  I  could  not  hear  ordinary  conversation. 

"Uy  marriage  to  my  first  wife,  Martha  Eliza  Dodge,  fol- 
lowed immediately  after  my  ordination.     She  died  at  Tipton, 
April  20,  1970.     I  married  my  second  wife,  Emma  R.  Ensign, 
September  16,  1873,  at  •Tiptibn,  Iowa. 

"In  mjt  old  age,  I  have  been  greatly  blessed,  having 
a  pleasant  home,  a  good  wife,  good  children,  good  health, 
with  ilia  exception  of  deafness  and  gradually  increasing 
feebleness,  and  a  good  hope  of  better  things  to  come,  now 
not  far  away." 

Mr.  3iscoe  is  now  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 
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Fifty-third  sketch, 

Philo  Canfield. 

Philo  Canfield,  son  of  Ransom  0.  and  Lucretia  (Burroughs) 
Canfield,  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  December  11, 
1816.    He  graduated  from  "'illiams  College  in  1856,  and  from 
Hartford  Seminary  in  1839.    His  early  ministry  was  in  West- 
ern New  York--at  Perry  from  1844  to  1848,  and  at  York  from 
1848  to  1852.    Thile  he  was  pastor  at  Perry,  June  3d,  1846, 
he  was  married  to  Sarah  Baldwin,  of  Greenfield,  Conn.  He 
was  ordained,  Presbyterian,  Buffalo,  N,  Y.     Janruary  12,  1847. 

His  next  pastorate,  from  September  29,  1852,  to  April 
22,  1856,  was  at  Ridge  "bury,  Connecticut.    His  next  fields 
were  in  Wisconsin — one  year  (1856-57)  at  Sheboygan  Falls , 
and  from  1857  to  1860  at  Sparta.     In  1860  and  1861,  he  was 
in  I?orth  Peppin,  and  in  1862-3,  at  Henomonis.    Thile  here,  at 
Llenomonie  January,  1862)  he  made  a  report  to  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.    This  we  copy  in  full,  not  because  of  its 
special  significance,  but  becuase  it  is  the  only  one  of  his 
reports  published,  and  because  it  will  give  us  a  little 
flashlight  picture  of  the  man.    He  writes: 

"The  Dunn  county  riflemen,  composing  Company  K  of  the 
Fifth  Wisconsin  Regiment,  were  mostly  taken  from  this  town. 
The  captain,  lieutenant,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  privates, 
were  attendants  upon  my  ministry  and  liberal  supporters.  I 
had  apparently  succeeded  in  gaining  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  men,  and  was  looking  forward  toward  a  progressive  and 
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continuous  influence  over  their  religious  habits  and  charac- 
ter.    But  the  call  to  arms  and  their  conviction  of  the  na- 
tion's exigency,  rallied  them  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  they  have  gone  forth  and  are  now  in  active  service. 

"It  was  no  formal  civility,  no  unmeaning  ceremony, 
when,  last  August,  I  bade  the  officers  and  men  'Goodbyl 
God  keep  you  in  soul  and  body I"  as  they  defiled  to  the  cars 
on  their  way  to  Harrisburgh,  and  harper's  Ferry.    While  I  was 
proud  to  know  frhat  we  were  able  to  send  forth  so  hardy  and 
capable  a  body  of  men,  in  this  hour  of  national  peril,  yet 
how  much  would  my  religious  fears  have  been  soothed,  had 
they  enlisted,  before  they  started,  in  the  army  of  Christ, 
and  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Xing  of  ICings." 

Next ,  he  tried  Minnesota,  spending  a  few  months  in  1864 
at  Faribault,  and  three  years  (1865-68)  at  Albert  Lea. 

Iowa  was  next  in  order.    He  began  at  Washington,  April 
1£ ,  1868,  and  was  in  service  here  for  three  years.  In 
1871,  he  retired  from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry,  but 
continued  to  reside  at  ""Tashington  until  the  day  of  his 
death.    He  died  February  11,  1879,  aged  sixty-two  years  and 
two  months.     In  the  scant  obituary  published  in  the  Llinutes 
of  1879,  a  ngighbor  minister,  ^ev.  3.  T,  Smith,  said: 

"Coming  "Test ,  he  labored  several  years  as  a  Home  Mis- 
sionary in  Wisconsin  and  Llinnesota.    From  Sparta,  Wisconsin, 
he  removed  to  Washington,  Iowa,  where  he  spent  the  last 
three  years  of  his  ministry.    His  last  illness  was  brief,  but 
severely  painful.    Christ  and  His  kingdom  were  uppermost  in 
his  mind  to  the  last.    ._e  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children 
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to  mourn  his  loss." 

Personally,  I  have  no  recollection  of  Brother  Canfield, 
although  we  must  have  been  together  at  one  meetings  of  the 
General  Association.    He  retired  from  the  ministry  two 
years  after  I  came  to  the  state. 
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Fifty-fourth  sketch, 

Richard  J.  YTilliams. 

Richard  Jones  7illiams  V7as  horn  in  London,  England,  May 
1,  1809.     He  came  to  ^merica  in  1820,  and  entered  the  Metho- 
dist ministry  in  Canada  in  1837.    He  was  ordained  in  1840. 
In  1844-45,  he  was  a  missionary  among  the  Chippewa,  Indiana, 
in  the  region  of  Georgian  Bay. 

In  1850,  he  joined  the  Congregational  church,  and  from 
that  time,  served  churches  of  that  order  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.     In  1857,  he  came  to  the  States,  stopping 
first  in  Michigan.    From  1857  to  1860,  he  was  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie;  from  1860  to  1863,  at  Dexter  and  Lima;  from  1863  to 
1867,  at  Salem  and  Summit;  and  for  a  few  months  in  1857, 
at  Somerset . 

In  1868  and  1869,  he  was  at  Bradford,  Iowa;  next,  1870- 
75,  he  was  at  Shullsburg,  Wisconsin.     In  1874,  he  was  at 
Longmont ,  Colorado.    While  in  this  pastorate,  September, 
1874,  he  sent  the  following  report  to  the  Home  Missionary 
Society: 

"On  coming  here,  twenty-two  names  were  mentioned  to  me, 
as  constituting  the  church,  and  twenty  others  were  spoken  of 
as  leaning  our  way.     I  have  preached  iiere  and  in  Burlington 
every  Lord's  Day,  morning  and  evening,  and  have  received 
three  persons  to  the  church  by  letter.    We  have  a  subscrip- 
tion started  for  a  house  of  worship;  have  something  over 
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seven  hundred  dollars,  and  hope  to  make  it  one  thousand  here. 
With  the  aid  of  friends  at  the  East,  and  of  the  Union,  we 
hope  to  erect  a  building  to  hold  two  hundred  and  fifty  people, 
at  about  two  thousand  dollars  cost,  the  first  in  the  place. 

"All  our  people  are  poor,  and  there  is  no  one  to  fall 
back  on  for  supplies  of  any  kind.     I  asked  a  neighbor:  'Can 
you  loan  me  a  horse  to  visit  on  the  prairie,  plow  the  gar- 
den, etc?1     'No,  brother,  we  are  sorry,  but  we  can't,  our 
work  is  behind,  teams  are  poor,  no  crop  lsst  year,  we  can 
do  nothing  for  you  till  the  crop  comes  off  I' 

"People  come  here  with  some  means,  but  it  is  all  spent 
ere  they  raise  a  crop.     It  takes  two  or  three  years  to  get 
round  to  any  good  returns.    The  first  year  goes  in  building 
a  house — the  lumber,  some  of  it,  coming  near  two  thousand 
miles;  looking  out  for  a  ditch  to  irrigate,  getting  poles 
and  posts  for  fences.    The  second  year  in  breaking  sod, 
ditching,  mailing  fences,  etc.    The  third  year  they  begin 
to  raise  something.    This  is  the  present  stage  of  things  here. 

"Ho  minister  could  stay  and  labor  in  this  field  without 
a  general  support  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society.    A  man 
said  to  me:     'Mr.  W« ,  don't  be  surprised  or  discouraged 
should  no  one  ask  you  in  the  first  six  or  eight  months, — 
how  do  you  live?'     It  is  not  for  want  of  heart,  or  good  will, 
but  from  poverty.     7ork  is  opening  out  to  me  in  two  directions; 
down  on  the  St.  Vrain  Greek,  ten  miles,  and  up  at  the  Foot 
Hills,  eight  miles,  but  I  have  no  horse." 

In  1875,  we  find  Brother   .illiams  at  Ridgely,  Ilaryland. 
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IText,  he  is  located  in  1878-9  at  Scott  Valley,  California, 
and  last  of  all,  he  is  at  Battle  Mountain,  Nevada,  where  he 
died  November  30,  1879,  aged  seventy  years,  six  months,  and 
twenty-seven  days. 

His  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Johnson,  of  Portsmouth,  England, 
died  in  1856.    His  second  wife  was  a  Hiss  Amanda  Pease,  of 
Oberlin.    His  wife's  sister  was  a  member  of  my  church  at 
Osage.    During  Mr.  William's  pastorate  at  Bradford,  I  saw 
a  good  deal  of  him  as  I  visited  him  in  his  field,  and  as  he 
came  to  visit  his  people  in  my  parish.    He  was  a  stout, 
hardy,  wholesome  man,  a  ready  speaker,  and  a  good  companion. 
I  think:  his  life,  though  so  full  of  change,  was  a  happy  one, 
and  one  that  was  full  of  blessing  for  the  world.    Tie  can 
hardly  claim  him  as  belonging  to  Iowa  at  all,  for  he  was 
with  us  so  short  a  time. 
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Fifty-fifth  sketch, 

Lyman  D.  Boynton. 

Eere  is  a  unique  and  interesting  character.    Our  records 
have  no  obituary  for  him.    Probably  an  obituary  would  be  out 
of  place.     I  think  he  is  still  alive.    But  his  name  was  pro- 
perly dropped  from  our  Minutes  in  1878.     I  first  met  him  in 
Chicago  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1867.    He  was  a  great  tall 
Yankee  boy  with  a  winsome  face,  frank,  open,  guileless.  He 
was  a  good  student,  sometimes  dull,  and  sometimes  brilliant, 
but  always  as  a  man  he  was  thoroughly  lovable.    His  brillian- 
cy was  not  natural.    He  was  not  insane,  but  his  mind  was  not 
always  normal  in  its  action.    r.e  was  easily  unbalanced. 
During  the  year  wer  were  together  in  the  Seminary,  he  had 
two  spells  of  sickness  in  which  he  was  a  perfect  circus  to 
us  boys.     In  the  first  sickness,  he  was  living  over  a  sec- 
tion of  his  past  life;  and  he  would  carry  us  on  from  day  to 
day,  telling  or  acting  out  all  the  experience  of  the  day, 
revealing  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  thoughts  and  desires; 
and  the  amazing  thing  about  it  was  that  the  revelation  had 
not  the  slightest  tinge  of  impurity,  or  moral  obliquity  of 
any  sort.     In  his  next  sickness,  he  projected  his  life  ten 
years  into  the  future.    r_e  kept  up  this  fiction  consistently 
for  two  weeks. 

He  was  a  minister,  of  course.    His  wife's  name  was 
Caroline.    He  had  wonderful  experiences.    His  engagements 
were  legion.    At  the  end  of  the  week,  he  would  rehearse  his 
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labors  to  his  wife.    The  burdens  of  his  office  were  oppres- 
sing.    "It  is  just  like  this,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "the 
minister  carries  the  whole  church  on  his  shoulders,  steeple, 
people,  and  all;  and  the  minister's  wife,  what  does  she  do? 
Why,  she  trudges  along  his  side,  and  carries  the  luncheon." 
He  had  a  horse  which  he  named  "Sun-Intensifer" ,  for  one  day 
he  noticed  that  as  the  horse  stood  between  him  and  the  sun, 
shining  through  his  bare  bones  shone  with  sevenfold  brillian- 
cy.   IMo  wonder,  he  said,  that  the  old  horse  was  so  poor,  for 
he  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  six  weeks  except  an  old  volume 
of  Pilgrim's  Progress  which  had  fallen  out  of  the  back  window. 
He  was  called  to  an  ordination,    he  made  himself  moderator; 
and  took  all  the  parts  except  the  sermon.    This  he  allowed 
the  Rev.  Petroleum  P.  Nasby  to  have,  but  he  carefully  instruct- 
ed him  about  the  sermon,  particularly  charging  that  it  be 
not  too  long,  but  he  said,  I  will  pull  your  coat  tail  when 
it  is  time  for  you  to  quit.    At  the  proper  time  he  pulled  the 
coat  tail  gently,  but  the  reverend  brother  did  not  stop.  Pre- 
sently, he  gave  another  more  vigorous  jerk.     "Phew!"  he  sqaid 
lifting  up  both  hands;  he  had  torn  the  gentleman's  coat.  On 
their  way  home  after  the  service,  he  begged  pardon,  and  said 
his  wife  would  mend  the  coat.     3o  he  kept  it  up,  day  and 
night  for  two  weeks. 

It  was  decided  in  the  Seminary  t.-at  he  was  in  no  condi- 
tion for  study,    -ie  left  towards  spring,  but  the  next  we 
heard  of  ,:irn  ha"  had  taken  a  pastorate  at  7aukon,  Iowa.  The 
whole  community  was  greatly  taken  with  him,  as  they  well  might 
be ,  for  r±e  was  a  splendid  preacner  and  a  splendid  fellow. 
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In  most  things,  he  was  san  enouhg  at  this  time,  but  in 
one  or  two  particulars,  he  was  the  victim  of  hallucinations. 
He  thought  he  was  rich.    A  little  ward  of  his  had  died  and 
left  him  a  great  fortune.    He  was  engaged  to  a  lady  in  Chi- 
cago.    She  had  died  and  left  him  amother  great  fortune. 
Wealth  had  come  in  from  other  sources. 

On  the  strength  of  his  promise  to  help,  the  ^Faukon  peo- 
ple had  started  in  with  an  ex-pensive  church  ouilding  which 
protred  at  length  to  be  trie  ruination  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Boynton  had  nothing  at  all  with  which  to  help  them.     On  the 
strength  of  promises  made  by  Lir.  Boynton,  riev.  J.  ...  Nutting 
had  left  hia  pastorate  to 'raise  money  for  Chicago  seminary 
to  match  a  sum  which  Hr«  Boynton  was  to  give.    As  I  have  al- 
ready noted  in  the  Nutting  sketch,  I  was  one  to  open  Brother 
Hatting' a  eyes  to  tne  fact  that  Mr.  boynton  had  no  money. 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  tne  uarnavillo  and  Mitchell  Asso- 
ciations at  Mc&regor  in  the  fall  of  1868,  iir. Boynton  preached 
the  opening  sarrmon.    About  ten  o'clock  that  night  I  was  sent 
for  to  quiet  him,  for  he  was  as  crazy  as  a  loon.     I  spent 
the  whole  night  with  him,  and  got  almost  no  sleep,  but  still 
we  had  a  pretty  good  time  togetner.    The  next  day  we  climbed 
the  bluffs  together,  and  he  told  me  of  his  wonderful  furtunes, 
and  I  knew  that  all  these  were  only  castles  in  the  air. 

In  the  flush  of  his  glory  at  .Taukon,  he  did  come  upon 
a  fortune  in  the  guise  of  a  banker's  daughter  who  soon  be- 
came his  wife.    1'he  marriage  was  a  fortune  to  her,  also,  for 
he  was  a  splendid  man,  and  he  was  a  good  husband,  though  in 
some  ways  a  great  care.    Under  her  wise  administration,  he 
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improved  in  health  and  sanity,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  he 
did  good  service  for  -us  in  the  ministry,  thought  at  times  he 
would  have  his  crazy  spells. 

April  £5,  1870,  he  "began  a  pastorate  of  three  years  at 
Parkersburg.     In  April  of  1873,  he  became  a  comparatively 
near  neighbor  of  mine  at  Nashua,  and  there  remained,  greatly 
beloved  by  the  people  until  the  year  1878.     I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  him  in  those  years.    Ee  called  for  me  often  to  come 
down  and  help  him  out  of  his  mental  entanglements.    How  it 
was  the  subject  of  baptism;  again  it  was  the  subject  of 
universal  salvation;  another  time,  it  would  ge  something 
else;  for  he  said  to  me  frankly  again  and  again:     "I  do  not 
know  when  to  trust  the  conclusions  of  my  own  mind.1'    Ee  was 
conscious  all  along  that  he  was  living  in  the  border  land 
between  facts  and  fancy. 

Finnally,  in  1878,  social  circumstances  favoring  trie  con- 
clusion, he  decided  that  his  place  was  with  the  Universalists . 
He  moved  to  Minneapolis ,  and  for  a  time  held  a  pastorate  in 
triat  denomination.     I  heard  from  him  now  and  then,  and  to  me 
he  was  always  the  same  gracious,  honorable  man.    6one  years 
later,  only  a  few  years  ago,  1  met  him  riding  in  a  smoker  on 
the  Great  Western,  coming  down  from  Minneapolis.    We  talked 
together  for  a  long  time.    Ee  did  the  smoking  for  both  of  us. 
Ee  was  then  lecturing  for  tne  Masonic  order.    We  had  a  good 
visit.    Ee  spoke  of  the  happy  days  when  he  was  an  orthodox 
minister.    Ee  congratulated  me  for  my  fidelity  to  the  an- 
cient faith,  and  confessed  that  my  course  was  greatly  pre- 
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ferable  to  his*  He  said,  also,  that  his  good  wife  was  as 
staunch  a  Oongregationalist  as  ever.  To  me  L.  D.  Boynton 
is  not  an  outcast  or  an  alien,  but  a  brother  beloved,  and 
one  of  the  royal  men  of  our  Congregational  Iowa. 
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Fifty- Birth  sketch, 

Benjamin  Judkins . 

The  denominational  records  concerning  this  "brother  are 
very  scarce.    These,  however,  can  "be  supplemented  by  infor- 
mation given  by  a  son,  Mr,  Brainerd  i.  Judkins,  now  living  in 
ITantucket ,  Mass.,  in  a  letter  dated  January  31,  1914. 

Benjamin  Judkins,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Abagail  (Fuller) 
Judkins,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1822.    Ee  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  r.arvard  College  , 
and  Andover  'xheological  Seminary.    Ee  was  ordained  April  1, 
1871;  and  married  September  24th  of  the    same  year,  to  Sarah 
Morrell  Mitchell,  also  of  Boston.    His  first  pastorate  was 
at  Nantucket.    From  1856  to  1858,  he  was  at  Somerville.  Next 
he  had  a  pastorate  at  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  and  then  at 
Clinton,  Massachusetts. 

In  1868,  he  came  to  Iowa  for  a  short  pastorate  at  Keokuk. 
In  the  records  of  the  church  we  find  the  following  paragraph 
respecting  Mr.  Judkins:     "In  March  of  1868,  iiev.  B.  Judkins , 
Jr.,  of  Clinton,  Massachusetts,  was  invited  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  church.    Ee  very  soon  removed  to  Keokuk  with  his 
family,  and  entered  upon  his  labors.    Ee  never  ^:.ad  a  formal 
settlement  by  being  installed,  but  continued  his  pastorate 
for  about  two  years,  and  tendered  his  resignation  April  24th, 
1870,  to  take  affect  September  30th,  following." 

After  this  his  name  disappeared  from  our  minutes,  and 
from  the  Congregational  Quarterly.    This  letter  from  the 
son  explains: 
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"After  his  pastorate  at  Keokuk,  he  entered  the  Episco- 
pal church,  his  first  rectorship  being  at    indsor,  Connecti- 
cut.   Here  hsi  health  "became  unsettled  and  he  devoted  his 
time  after  leaving  Windsor  to  literary  work  and  supplies, 
living  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  '..'est  iJedham,  Hew 
Eaven,  and    estwood,  Massachusetts.     In  1892,  he  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Concord,  Massachusetts . 
He  died  at  Houghton,  Michigan,  in  1895,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-one . " 

Mr.  Judkins1  work  in  Iowa  was  without  significance.  Miss 
llary  Collins  informs  me  that  all  the  time  he  was  at  Keokuk 
he  was  making  preparations  for  his  Episcopal  ministry  which 
followed. 
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Pif ty-seventh  sketch, 

John  L.  Atkinson. 

John  Laidlow  Atkinson  was  horn  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
August  12,  1842.    He  was  educated  at  Retford,  .England,  and 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1869. 
He  spent  the  summer  before  graduating  from  the  Seminary  in 
missionary  work  at  Postville.    Mr.  Atkinson  reports  this  sum- 
mer's work  in  the  Home  Missionary,  (Jan.  1869;.    He  writes: 

"The  four  months  embraced  by  your  commission  have  passed 
and  I  herein  make  a  brief  report  of  my  work.    Postville  is 
situated  on  the  St.  Paul  &  Milwaukee  Hailroad.     It  has  a 
population  of  about  seven  hundred,  with  the  prospect  of  in- 
crease by  immigration.     It  has  been  in  existence  three  or 
four  years.    The  elements  of  the  place  are  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  wvery  "estern  town.    Almost  every  nation 
has  a  representative. 

"The  first  church  building  was  put  up  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.    It  is  a  Congregational  church  edifice.    Tnen  it 
was  built,  there  was  much  questioning  as  to  how  the  money 
should  be  raised,  and  whence  it  was  to  come.    Money  was 
scarce.    The  church  was  poor.    The  town  was  young.    The  days 
were  dark.     It  seemed  as  though  the  Jordan  was  before  the 
church  and  they  without  means  of  crossing.    The  command  which 
was  given  to  the  children  of  Israel  at  the  Hed  Sea,  came  to 
thern,  and  they  felt  that  obedience  was  the  thing  for  them. 
They  went  forward.    A  foot  was  lifted  up,  and  its  owner  ex- 
pected it  would  fall  into  the  water.    Hut  it  did  not.  The 
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waters  receded.    Thus  they  went,  step  "by  step.    The  path  was 
not  made  at  once.    It  was  opened  as  it  was  needed.    The  other 
shore  was  finally  reached.    The  trial  of  their  faith  wrought 
great  good.     Let  any  one  ask,  the  brethren  as  I  did  how  the 
church  was  built,  and  they  will  tell  you  ,T7e  don't  know.* 
It  is  a  mystery  to  them.    They  say,  *It  is  the  Lord's  doingl 
and  they  marvel  at  it.     .'ell,  the  church  is  built  and  paid 
for,  and  a  comfotable  church  it  is — plain  and  unpretending, 
but  good  and  durable.     It  will  accommodate  a  couple  of  hundred. 
In  the  tower — for  there  is  one — swings  an  'Advance  Bell" 
whose  sweet  tongue  calls  men  to  the  house  of  God,  the  gate 
of  Heaven. 

"Prom  the  time  the  church  was  dedicated  till  last  spring, 
there  had  been  no  regular  preaching.    The  people  were  rejoiced 
when  they  heard  that  they  were  to  have  a  Congregational  mini- 
ster; for  Mr,  Guernsey,  yotir  Agent,  had  told  them  that  they 
had  some  one  in  veiw.    As  an  evidence  of  their  gladness,  I 
found  the  church  full  the  first  Sunday.    The  gladness  must 
have  been  pretty  vigorous,  for  every  iiabbath  while  I  was 
there  they  came  as  willingly  and  in  as  large  numbers  as  at 
first  or  larger. 

"Fifteen  united  with  the  church  during  the  four  months 
of  my  stay.    The  church  numbers  thrity-five.    Brighter  days 
and  enlarged  usefulness  are  nopefully  looked  and  prayed 
for.    By  the  aid  of  your  noble  society,  they  will  be  able 
to  live,  work,  and  thrive.     ..ithout  it,  they  would  be  like 
a  company  of  miners  endeavoring  to  bring  up  large  masses  of 
ore  by  using  knitting  needles  for  crowbars.    Llay  the  JLaster 
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prosper  both  the  American  r.ome  Missionary  Society  and  the 
churches  it  nourishes." 

Before  graduating  from  the  Seminary  Mr.  Atkinson  was 
called  to  Iowa  falls.    He  "began  in  May  of  1869.    The  next 
thing  was  a  wedding.    '.Then  he  was  out  in  Iowa  the  summer 
"before,  he  had  occasion  to  call  at  the  home  of  Sup't  Guern- 
sey,   i'here  he  met  Kiss  Carrie  Electa  (Guernsey,  and  lost 
his  heart  to  her.    They  were  married  July  29th  of  this 
year,  1869. 

After  that  came  the  ordination,  September  1,  1869,  at 
Iowa  i:alls.    A  notice  of  the  ordination  was  given  in  the 
Home  Missionary    for  December  1869  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"Rev.     J.  L.  Atkinson  has  been  ordained  at  Iowa  i'alls 
and  commenced  labors  here  in  great  favor  with  all  the  peo- 
ple.   He  is  a  spiritual  child  of  the  Cedar  _^alls  church,  and 
commenced  his  theological  studies  with  its  pastor,  Kev.  L.  B. 
Fifield,  spending  two  years  afterwards  in  uhicago  theological 
Seminiary. " 

At  the  close  of  his  first  year  at  Iowa  ^alls,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son reported  (September,  1870)  as  follows: 

"Here  closes  my  first  year  of  labor  as  a  Home  Missionary. 
The  year  has  been  one  of  sunshine  and  shadow — the  sunshine, 
however,  predominating.     /ithin  the  year,  twenty-setfen  have 
united  with  the  church,  eight  of  them  on  profession  of  their 
faith.    During  several  months  considerable  interest  was  felt 
in  spiritual  things,  both  by  the  church  and  congregation." 
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"Pecuniarily,  we  are  a  little  "better  off  than  last  year. 
Business  is  dull,  partly  because  this  is  no  longer  the  rail- 
road terminus,  and  partly  because  farmerTs  produce,  especial- 
ly wheat,  brought  but  little.    The  prospect  for  a  good  wheat 
crop  for  this  year  is  also  poor,  on  accoxmt  of  the  drought. 
These  things  combine  to  lengthen  faces  and  tighten  pocket- 
books.    Still,  subscriptions  for  your  missionary's  salary 
have  been  paid,  and  a  larger  amount  than  in  previous  years 
has  been  contributed  to  various  benevolent  causes." 

"My  labors  nave  mostly  been  confined  to  this  place,  thouhg 
I  have  preached  a  few  times  at  a  village  two  miles  distant, 
when  I  could  endure  tna?ee  services.     I  intend  soon  to  visit 
a  few  places  of  which  I  hear  contradictory  reports.    Two  of 
these  places  are  eleven  miles  from  here.     One  of  them  is 
called  a  'hard  city,  the  other  is  called  'respectable'  and 
is  in  the  center  of  a  farming  community.     If  t/iese  places  are 
open,  tney  will  furnish  a  grand  field  for  some  self-denying, 
hard  working  minister,  and  1  think  I  have  the  man.    A  member 
of  our  church  who  united  by  profession  this  year,  has  con- 
cluded to  prepare  for  that  sort  of  work,    he  is  about  thirty, 
is  married,  has  a  good  English  education;  thinks  he  cannot 
go  to  the  Seminary,  but  says  he  will  study  with  me,  beginning 
his  studies  this  fall,    V'e  all  think  he  will  do  a  good  work. 

I.lr.  Atkinson  finished  his  second  year  at  Iowa  j'alls,  and 
then,  Llay  15,  1871,  began  a  short  pastorate  at  3;arlville  and 
^lmoral.    i^rom  this  field,   (Llay  1872)  he  reports: 

"Two  notable  events  liave  stamped  their  impress  in  in- 
delible characters  on  the  quarter  new  reported,     une  is  the 
death  of  our  good  fatner,  dev.  Dr.  Guernsey .     Of  this  I  need 
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not  speak;  you  know  how  sudden,  how  unexpected,  how  sadden- 
ing it  was.    V/e  knew  he  was  sick,  but  thought  him  recovering. 
A  telegram  came  after  we  had  retired:     'Your  father  is  just 
alive. 1    Recovering  from  the  first  shock,  we  prayed;  then  a 
"bag  was  hastily  packed;  the,  dear  little  one  was  taken  from 
her  oed;  tne  lights  were  put  out  and  the  doors  locked;  the 
midnight  train  was  taken;  home  was  reached,     jftit  death  had 
preceded  us.    leather  had  already  entered  into  that  rest  which 
remains  for  the  people  of  G-od. 

"The  other  memorable  event,  which  would  have  gladdened 
father's  heart,  is  the  conversion  of  eighteen  persons.  The 
week  of  prayer  was  observed,  and  followed  by  daily  services 
attended  with  yet  deeper  interest,  filled  the  little  church 
with  hushed  and  solemn  listeners.    Re_v«  MX*  Stiles,  of  Man- 
chester, rendered  me  good  and  effective  aid.    The  result  is 
the  conversion  of  eighteen,  and  the  quickening  of  all  be- 
lievers.   The  peculiarity  of  the  work  has  been  in  the  class 
of  persons  reached,    The  youngest  is  a  young  lady  eighteen 
years  of  age.    The  majority  are  people  in  or  nearing  middle 
life.    ?our  are  our  leading  business  men.    Another  was  a 
major  in  the  war,  a  Libby  prisoner,  who  made  his  escape, 
and  traveled  two  hundred  miles  by  night  to  the  northern 
lines.    a.e  is  now  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and 
'hopes  ne  will  never  be  known  as  a  deserter.'     Ve  hope  that 
this  is  an  impulse  for  good  that  will  not  cease  till  the 
character  of  the  community  is  entirely  changed.    The  re- 
sults already  seen  fill  us  with  gratitude,  more  than  we 
can  express 
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There  was  another  report  published  in  December  of  1872, 
which  tfas  as  follows: 

"Of  ^arlville,  my  report  is  in  a  minor  key.     *My  former 
hopes  are  fled.'     The  village  and  church  are  suffering  from 
depletion.    At  least  five  familiars  are  leaving  us  this  month, 
the  heads  of  which  are  members  of  the  church,  and  have  been 
a  great  help  in  our  work,    ihe  people  here  seem  to  sit  as 
lightly  as  birds  on  a  fence,  ready  to  fly  away    at  any  moment. 
Peason:  the  village  is  a  place  of  unrealized  expectations, 
it  was  to  have  been  a  uhicago.    it  proves  to  be  a  little 
center  for  agricultural  convenience.    i<'ew  sympathize  with 
orthodox  ideas,     ffa  do  not  despart,  however,  of  reaching 
and  saving  some." 

"The  report  from  Almoral  is  more  cheering.  The  sabbath 
school  was  never  so  prosperous  as  now.  The  average  number 
is  about  fifty,  and  is  increasing.  The  congregation,  too, 
is  slowly  increasing." 

"Almoral  was  the  seat  of  a  Massachusetts  colony.  The 
settlement  was  on  a  :paper  railroad.1     The  road  did  not  ma- 
terialize.   The  town,  neatly  laid  out  with  Academy  square, 
park,  etc.,  ceased  to  be  sold  in  building  lots,  and  came  to 
be  parts  of  farms.    The  academy  building  was  deserted;  then 
used  for   religious  purposes,    iq  support  the  academy,  forty 
acres  of  land  were  given.    .Persons  interested  are  working 
a  plan  to  secure  tr.e  'forty  to  the  congregational  church, 
for  its  sole  use.     (The  effort  was  successful,  and  the  forty 
has  brought  an  income  to  the  church  from  that  day  to  this.) 
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It  will  take  a  couple  of  years  to  pay  the  debt;  then  the 
land  will  come  in  to  help  support  the  minister  and  lighten 
the  demands  on  your  society,    xhere  are  forty  or  more  fami- 
lies within  a  radius  of  three  miles  from  the  academy,  and 
more  further  off,  which  I  ought  to  visit,  and  would  if  i 
could  buy  a  horse  and  buggy,    l  have  not  physical  strength 
to  visit  all  the  day,  walking  out  there  (from  ±jarlville  j 
and  from  farm  to  farm,  and  then  to  preach  and  walk  home  in 
the  evening. 

"I  wish  some  church  or  school  would  give  an  organ  to  the 
Almoral  church.     It  would  be  a  great  help.    *7e  have  several 
good  singers — one  family  especially,  the  father  of  which 
is  a  graduate  of  Vermont  University." 

There  was  another  report  published  in  March  of  1873 
respecting  communion  seasons  at  Earlville  and  Almoral  which 
were  of  special  significance  to  both  churches  at  the  time, 
but  of  no  special  interest  now. 

May  11,  1875,  Mr.  Atkinson  resigned  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  foreign  missions,  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  from 
seminary  days.    He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Japan, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  residing  at  Kobe. 

His  wife  died  in  1906.    He  passed  over  to  the  other 
side  February  17,  1908,  aged  sixty-five  years,  six  months 
and  five  days. 

Of  course,  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Brother  Atkinson. 
Te  were  together  for  one  year  at  the  Seminary,  and  the 
mission  fields  of  both  of  us  were  in  ITorthern  Iowa.    He  was 
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physically  of  slight  build.    He  had  a  lisp  in  his  tongue. 
Ha  was  quick  and  nervous  in  his  movements,  and  had  a  vast 
amount  of  physical  energy.    Technically  he  was  not  a  stu- 
dent or  a  scholar.    He  was  fluent  in  speech;  confident  of 
his  ground;  sure  that  he  was  right;  and  he  magnified  the 
work  of  foreign  missions  above  all  other  callings  or  oc- 
cupations possible  to  men.    He  was  a  good  man,  and  did 
good  service  both  at  home  and  in  the  foreign  field. 


Fifty-eighth  sketch, 
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Charles  S.  Marvin. 

Charles  S.  Marvin  was  born  in  7alton,  lieu  York,  January 
28,  1828.    He  attended  the  Delevan  Literary  Institute;  stu- 
died at  Andover,  in  1854  and  1855;  and  graduated  from  the 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1856.    Mis  first  pastoral 
work,  1856-57,  was  at  Deanville,  New  York.    He  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbyterian  denomination  at  Colchester,  New  York, 
June,  1857.    From  1857  to  1859  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Harpersfield,  of  the  same  state.    In  the 
years  1859-64,  he  was  a  resident  of  TTalton,  supplying  va- 
rious churches,  and  he  served  a  part  of  two  years  in  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission  in  the  South. 

In  1868-70,  he  served  our  church  at  Riceville;  and  after 
that,  he  had  a  short  pastorate  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Floyd.     In  1877-79,  he  was  at  Few  Liilford,  and  Gibson, 
Pennsylvania.     In  1879-81,  he  was  pastor  at  Hoxbury,  Kansas, 
and  for  the  next  two  years.,  at  l>!ess.    Following  this,  in 
1884-85,- he  was  at  Lawrence. 

Ee  then  returned  to  Iowa,  and  in  1885-87,  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  ^'airfield,  and  from  1887  to 
1889,  he  had  charge  of  the  jrresbyterian  church  in  Cedar 
Rapids.    From  1889  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  his  resi- 
dence was  Marshall,  Minnesota.    Here  he  died  December  16, 
1899,  aged  seventy-one  years,  ten  months,  and  nineteen  days. 
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During  Brother  Marvin's  residence  at  Hiceville  and 
Floyd,  he  was  a  near  neighbor  of  mine,  and  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  him.    As  to  worldly  possessions,  in  those  days  ..e 
was  desperately  poor.    He  scarcely  had  where  to  lay  his 
head.    His  pastorates  were  short.    He  was  driven  from  pil- 
lar to  post.    He  was  extremely  sensitive.    He  was  up  and 
off  from  a  parish  on  the  slightest  provocation.    He  was 
abnormally  thin-skinned.    He  seemed  to  be  looking  for 
slights,  and  so  he  found  them  good  and  plenty.    He  was 
almost  a  great  preacher,  but  fell  short  of  it  by  a  little. 
Some  of  his  passages  were  original  and  striking,  reminding 
one  of  Horace  Bushnell,  though  they  were  evidently  not 
quotations,  nor  even  absorptions  from  that  famous  theolo- 
gian and  distinguished  preacher.    His  brilliancy  on  occa- 
sions, I  think,  was  next  door  to  insanity,  a  thing  which 
is  not  at  all  uncommon.     I  often  wondered  what  became  of 
Brother  Marvin,  and  was  glad  to  learn  from  the  Andover 
General  Catalogue  something  of  his  subsequent  history. 
He  was  a  great  burden  on  my  sympathies,  when  he  was  in 
my  neighborhood.    He  Had  a  hard  life.    Brother  Marvin  was 
a  good  man,  and  he  had  a  little  part  in  the  making  of  our 
noble  church  at  Hiceville,  which  is  one  of  the  agents  in 
the  building  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Charles  Eancook. 

Charles  Hancock  was  born  in  Winchester,  Llassachusetts , 
April  11,  1853.    He  studied  in  Winchester  Academy,  At  1/HLn- 
den,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ft.  Plain,  New  York.    Finishing  his 
academic  studies,  he  taught  school  for  one  year  in  Kentucky. 
He  graduated  from  one  of  the  nedical  departments  of  Michigan 
University  in  ...arch  of  1858,  and  from  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  in  1861.    He  was  ordained  in  Albany,  Illinois  in 
June  of  this  same  year.    He  continued  in  service  at  Albany 
until  November  of  1865,  at  which  time  he  was  commissioned 
for  Buda. 

From  Buda  he  reported  April,  1866,  as  follows: 
"One  of  the  first  questions  that  arose  in  my  mind  after 
coming  here  was:     'Tfriat  can  I  do  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  people?'    As  we  ^ere  situated,  it  did  not  seem  best 
to  hold  a  series  of  meetings.    The  Lord  opened  the  way.  About 
six  months  ago,  the  I.Iethodists  commenced  a  series  of  meetings. 
I  soon  began  to  attend  them,  and  was  kindly  invited  to  as- 
sist in  conducting  them.     Some  of  my  church  attended;  and  we 
had  a  precious  season  of  refreshing.    We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  many  souls  were  born  into  the  kingdom — perhaps 
fifty.     I  cannot  feel  grateful  enough  to  the  Lord,  for  so 
richly  blessing  us  so  soon  after  the  commencement  of  my 
labor  here.    I.Iy  prayer  is  that  still  more  abundant  blessings 
may  be  granted  us." 
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There  is  another  communication  from  Buda  published 
May  of  1867,  in  part  as  follows: 

"At  Providence,  where  I  preached  every  other  Sabbath 
during  the  summer,  the  church  was  old  and  much  run  down,  so 
that  it  had  not  much  more  than  a  name  to  live.    But  there  was 
no  other  organization  there,  and  the  congregation  was  gene- 
rally good,  comprising  a  large  number  of  young  people.  I 
tried  to  present  the  great  trhths  of  the  gospel  plainly  to 
them.     In  November  last,  the  Lord  sent  three  or  four  warm- 
hearted, earnest  Christians  there  on  a  visit.    Partly,  per- 
haps mainly,  through  their  agency,  neighborhood  prayermeet- 
ings  were  held  which  were  blessed  from  the  first.     The  num- 
bers attending  them  soon  outgrew  the  capacity  of  dwelling 
houses,  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  church.  With 
three  or  four  exceptions ,  they  were  prayer  and  conference 
meetings.    The  meetings  were  still,  the  feeling  was  deep, 
and  there  was  very  little  of  human  engineering.     I  think 
that  at  least  thirty  found  peace  in  Christ.    Last  Sabbath 
fourteen  were  admitted  into  the  church,  and  quite  a  number 
more  are  expected  to  unite  at  the  next  communion." 

In  #une  of  1867,  he  located  at  Union,  Illinois,  closing 
his  labors  at  this  place  in  June  of  1868. 

August  28,  1868,  he  was  commissioned  for  Calmer,  Conover, 
and  Castalia,  Iowa.    For  three  years  he  wrought  in  this 
field,  and  then  for  four  years  (1871-1875)  he  was  pastor 
at  Stacyville.    From  Stacyville,  he  went  to  Strawberry  Point, 
cultivating  that  field  from  1875  to  1877.     In  Alton,  his 
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last  field,  he  was  pastor  from  1877  to  1880.    None  of  Mr, 
Hancock's  reports  were  published  in  the  Home  Missionary. 

In  1880,  he  retired  to  Denmark — not  to  rust  out  out  to 
practice  medicine  to  become  the  leading  layman  of  the  parish, 
to  give  much  thought  and  time  and  substance  to  Denmark  Aca- 
demy; to  grow  rich  and  ripe  in  gentleness,  goodness,  patience 
and  all  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  character. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Year  Book  still  retains  his  name. 
Ee  was  left  out  in  1912,  but  1913  restored  his  standing,  and 
gave  his  address  properly  at  Los  Angelos,  California.  Ee 
moved  to  Calif orna  in  1910.    The  wife  of  his  youth,  a  Hiss 
Pield  of  Denmark,  is  still  spared  to  him.     I  knew  Brother 
Hancock  for  forty-six  years.    Ee  was  not  much  of  a  preacher; 
he  was  not  a  theologian  or  an  organizer;  but  he  was  great 
in  his  upright  and  downright  character.    Among  the  saints 
of  Congregational  Iowa,  we  write  the  name,  Charles  Hancock. 
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Sixtieth  sketch, 

Addison  Lyman. 

Addison  Lyman,  son  of  Daniel  and  Sally  (Clapp)  Lyman, 
was  "bom  on  a  farm  in  East  rlampton,  Massachusetts,  December  3, 
1813.     "On  the  farm,  he  learned  industry,  economy,  and  fide- 
lity; and  these  fundamental  virtues  were  prominent  in  every 
experience  of  his  long  and  useful  life.    He  learned,  also,  to 
fear  God  and  love  Jesus  Christ,  and  personal  faith  and  ser- 
vice were  the  leading  forces  in  his  character.    Chough  a 
farmer's  son,  he  belonged  to  a  family  of  scholars;  a  brother 
and  nephew  have  been  prominent  in  educational  work  at  Pacific 
University,  and  the  noted  preacher,  Rev.  A.  $.  Lyman,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  a  near  relative. 

"Largely  by  his  own  exertions,  teaching  and  laboring 
with  his  hands,  he  worked  his  way  through  lilliams  College, 
from  which  he  graudated  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  in  1824,  and 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  five 
years  later.'1 

Between  college  and  seminary  courses,  he  taught  for  two 
years. 

September  9,  1845,  he  was  married  to  one  of  his  own  nama 
Theresa  Lyman,  of  East  Hampton.    Soon  after  their  marriage, 
he  brought  his  bride  out  to  Illinois.     In  1845-6,  he  supplied 
the  church  at  Geneseo,  and  from  1847  to  1854,  he  v/as  at  the 
head  of  the  G-eneseo  Seminary,  a  school  founded  especially 
for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  lest. 

The  Year  Book  reports  that  he  was  ordained  by  a  presby- 
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tery  of  the  United  Brethren.    I  have  some  doubts  whether  this 
is  correct,  though  it  may  he.    The  Iowa  Minutes  puts  the 
ordination  in  the  year  1847.    Mrs,  Lyman  lived  only  two  years 
after  their  marriage.    Mr,  Lyman  reports  her  death  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Eome  Missionary  for  1847  as  follows: 

"This  has  been  a  year  of  affliction,  of  sorrow,  and  of 
embarrassments.    Sickness  and  death  have  been  doing  their 
work.    And  I  must  now  inform  you  that  your  missionary  has 
been  a  sharer  not  only  in  the  sickness,  but  that  the  arrow 
of  death  has  fallen  upon  one  most  dear.    Yes,  that  dear 
companion,  whose  self-sacrificing  spirit  prompted  her  to 
leave  the  endearments  of  a  New  England  spirit  prompted  to 
her  to  leave  the  endearments  of  a  New  England  home  and  a 
widowed  mother,  to  accompany  me  to  this  land  of  strangers, 
has  left  me  to  labor  and  toil  alone,    xhe  work  that  He  gave 
her  to  do  is  finished,  and  He  has  called  her  home.     In  my 
letter  of  January  11th,  I  spoke  of  her  sickness,  she  lingered 
in  weakness  till  January  23d,  when  her  spirit,  peaceful  and 
cheerful,  forsook  its  tenement  of  clay,  and  entered  the  man- 
sion of  rest.     Thus  you  see  that  the  hand  of  God  has  been 
laid  upon  me  in  sore  bereavement.    My  spirit  is  sometimes 
sad,  and  my  eyes  refuse  the  restrain  their  tears;  but  I  have 
been  kept  through  the  goodness  of  God  from  a  murmuring  dispo- 
sition, and  hope  my  heart  may  continue  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  will  of  God.     It  is  my  prayer  that  fcMs  trial  may  be 
sanctified  to  myself  and  my  people. 

"Mrs.  Lyman  possessed  a  very  amiable  and  lovely  disposi- 
tion.    She  united  with  the  church  at  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
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Prom  a  journal  kept  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  well  as  from 
her  letters  and  general  deportment,  she  was  evidently  very 
spiritual  and  devotional.    She  longed  to  be  useful  to  others. 
She  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  her  departure 
has  afflicted  many  hearts  among  this  people." 

Two  years  later  there  was  another  wedding  which  was  the 
culmination  of  a  "bit  of  romance.     .'hen  the  young  missionary 
and  his  bride  came  "est,  they  met  another  newly  married  cou- 
ple on  the  river  steamer,  who  were  also  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  had  chosen  the  field  at 
Delavan,  Wisconsin.    The  quartet  became  fast  friends  during 
the  course  of  their  westward  journey,  and  after  they  had 
reached  their  new  fields  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence. 
After  they  had  each  labored  about  two  years,  Mrs.  Lyman 
died,  and  at  almost  the  same  time,  died  the  Missionary, 
Rev.  F,  H.  Pitkin,  at  Delavan,  also  leaving  his  bride  en- 
tirely alone  on  the  Western  frontier.    Letters  informing 
each  other  of  the  deaths  of  their  companions  crossed  on  the 
way.    Rev.  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Pitkin  soon  after  met,  and  decided 
to  cast  their  .lots  together.    Mrs.  Pitkin,  formerly  Catherine 
A.  Porter,  was  a  graduate  of  Lit.  Iiolyole  Seminary,  of  the 
class  of  1840.     i'his  marriage  was  in  the  year  1849.  Mrs. 
Lyman  brought  with  her  a  daiighter  into  the  new  home,  and 
subsequently  eight  other  children  were  born. 

Beginning  in  1854,  Mr.  Lyman  was  for  fourteen  years 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Sheffield,  Illinois.    All  this  time, 
he  had  outside  appointments,  and  he  assisted  in  the  organi- 
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zation  of  several  churches.    7or  seven  years,  Mr.  Lyman  was 
principal  of  the  Geneseo  Academy.    ?rom  Ms  Sheffield  field, 
Mr.  Lyman  made  numerous  reports.    The  first  March  1855, 
was  as  follows: 

"One  encouraging  indication  in  this  village  is  that  the 
retailing  of  ardent  spirits  in  our  groceries  has  oeen 
stopped  "by  an  appeal  to  legal  suasion — the  only  argument 
that  would  avail." 

"I  have  learned  one  fact  which  makes  me  feel  sad,  though 
it  exhibits  very  forcibly  the  importance  of  missionary 
labor  on  this  field.    3y  personal  conversation  and  informa- 
tion derived  from  authentic  sources,  I  have  learned  that 
tnere  can  not  be  less  than  from  thirty  to  forty  persons  in 
my  vicinity  who  have  at  some  time  made  a  public  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  yet,  who  are  not  connected 
at  present  with  any  church.    All  the  great  denominations 
are  represented  in  this  scattered  flock." 

The  next  report  is  mostly  about  Campbellites .  Probably 
Brother  Lyman  overdraws  the  picture  somewhat;  but  undoubt- 
edly the  denomination  has  greatly  improved  since  1859.  In 
his  report  he  says: 

"A  series  of  meetings  was  held  in  the  village  of  Mine- 
ral, last  spring,  by  the  'Christian'  ministers  who  reside 
in  the  wiciinty.    Considerable  religious  interest  was  mani- 
fested and  several  backsliding  professors  were  revived. 
Among  others,  several  Congregational  and  one  or  two  Presby- 
terian members,  who  :iad  never  united  with  any  church  since 
coming  here,  were  waked  up;  when  it  was  proposed  to  organize 
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a  Christian  church,  I  suggested  to  a  "brother  that  it  would 
be  well  to  put  the  Congregational  members  on  their  guard, 
and  advised  them  not  to  unite  with  that  organization  without 
knowing  what  they  were  doing.    Ihe  Christian  churcn,  as  here 
conducted,  is  of  excessive  liberality.    For  instance,  in  re- 
gard to  "baptism,  they  allow  persons  to  come  into  the  church, 
baptized  either  by  immersion  or  by  sprinkling,  or  not  bap- 
tized at  all.     In  addition  to  this,  they  profess  to  have 
no  creed,  but  the  Bible,  and  they  "/ill  receive  all  persons 
who  profess  faith  in  Christ,  and  who  pretend  to  take  the 
Bible  for  their  guide,  be  they  Orthodox  Congregationalisms, 
Presbyterians,  3aptists,  I.Iethodists ,  3ocinians,  or  Univer- 
salists.     :'jo  ,  you  perceive,  this  church  is  quite  an  omnibus 
arrangement.    Furt hermore ,  they  deny  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ.     In  accordance  with  my' 
suggestion,  the  brother  to  whom  I  have  just  referred  had 
an  interview  with  some  of  those  brethren  who  had  come  very 
near  being  caugiit  in  this  omnibus  church,  and  gave  them  some 
hints  which  were  of  decided  service,    Por  he  so  far  put 
them  on  their  guard,  that  they  took  pains  to  question  the 
Christian  minister  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  views  of  his 
church.    After  this,  they  had  no  disposition  to  join  in  this 
movement;  and  the  result  vzas  t.:e  Christian  organization  em- 
braced scarcely  any  out  of  the  families  of  the  two  Christian 
ministers  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood.    But,  as  another 
result,  o:;ere  has  been  organized  a  congregational  church, 
embracing  a  large  share  of  the  influence  of  the  neighborhood." 

The  third  report   (September,  1861)  is  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  receipt  of  a  Box  from  the  Allen  Street  Presbyter- 
ian church  of  Kew  York  City.    The  missionary  writes: 
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"I  must  notice  one  or  two  things  which  this  Box  con- 
tained, that  are  not  found  in  boxes  of  clothing  every  day. 
One  of  these  was  a  present  to  tike  pastor  consisting  of  more 
than  twenty  volumes  of  new  and  valuable  Biblical  works  for 
his  library,    "hey  were  paid  for  by  the  Sabbath  school  of 
this  church.     This  gift  is  the  more  to  be  prized  from  the 
fact,  that  I  have  been  able  to  replenish  my  library  very 
little  while  I  have  been  in  the  Home  Missionary  field.  I 
doubt  not  this  is  xi:e  experience  of  most  home  missionaries. 
Then,  there  was  a  quantity  of  groceries,  also;  and,  don't 
you  think,  a  dozen  cans  of  snell  fish  and  some  nice  cans 
of  preserved  peaches  I    These,  with  hats,  bonnets,  cloaks, 
overcoats,  and  other  valuable  articles  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, and  last  of  all  play  toys  and  candies  for  the  child- 
ren, which  you  may  be  sure  are  very  much  prized,  and  indi- 
cate an  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  donors  of  the  wants 
of  the  ""estern  missionaries  and  their  families.    That  would 
home  missionaries  do  for  clothing  for  their  families,  es- 
pecially when  these  are  large,  were  there  no  such  supplies 
provided  for  them?    In  view  of  this  noble  gift,  we  have 
occasion  to  say:     'Hitherto  -at  the  Lord  helped  us.'" 

In  June  of  1865,  Mr.  Lyman  reports  a  very  pleasing 
I.Iite  Society  incident: 

"The  ladies  have  met  for  at  least  eight  years  from 
time  to  time  to  raise  funds,  first  for  the  erecting  of 
our  meeting  house,  and  afterwards  to  assist  in  removing 
the  indebtedness.     Last  eveining  zhe  Society  met  and  re  - 
ceived  mites  as  usual.     Two  gentlemen  were  present  who 
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held  each  a  note  against  the  church  for  debts  of  v155.  In 
counting  over  the  mites,  they  amounted  to  tw©  hundred  and 
five  dollars,  but  there  were  two  papers,  nicely  folded,  ob- 
served with  the  mites.     On  opening  them,  we  found  them  to 
he  the  notes  of  these  men  (not  church  members)  cancelled, 
thus  relieving  the  church  of  a  debt  of  ^270,  which  amount 
these  noble  men  assumed  a  year  ago  last  autumn,  to  enable 
ti.e  church  to  pay  up  a  note  of  ^500*    Another  gentleman 
holds  a  note  of  the  same  amount  given  in  the  same  way,  and 
we  think  he  will  be  liliely  to  give  it  up,  cancelled,  when 
he  learns  of  the  gifts  of  last  evening,  thus  clearing  the 
church  entirely  of  indebtedness. 

"Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  liberality  of  such  men  in  our 
congregation I    These  three  men  pay  a  larger  pew  rent  than 
any  others,  and  each  gave  me  a  ten  dollar  bill  as  I  left 
for  the  3ast  last  summer.    During  the  year  Y/e  have  added 
blinds  to  our  church  and  a  bell  has  been  added  by  the  kind- 
ness of  an  Eastern  friend.    '7e  thank  God  and  take  courage." 

In  April  of  1866,  the  pastor  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
porting a  revival  with  an  accesion  of  twenty-threo  to  the 
membership  of  the  church. 

In  September  of  1866,  Mr.  Lyman  reviews  twelve  years 
of  his  work  at  Sheffield.    He  writes: 

"To-day  I  am  reminded  that  twelve  years  have  passed 
since  I  commenced  my  labors  nere .     I  came  here  as  one  of  a 
committee  of  Geneseo  Association,  April  2Sth,  1854,  to  as- 
certain whether  there  was  material  for  organizing  a  church 
either  here  or  at  13uda.    After  preaching  two  sermons  in 
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each  place,  a  subscription  of  two  hundred  dollars  was  raised, 
and  I  promised  to  preach  one  year  at  both  points  (four  miles 
apart)  provided  the  A.  h.  H,  S.  would  sanction  my  staying 
here  by  an  appropriation. 

"The  Society  gave  me  a  commission,  and  I  have  labored 
here  from  that  day  to  this.    There  was  then  no  organized 
church,  no  meeting  house,  and  no  school  house  here,  and 
only  an  apology  for  one  at  3uda. 

"My  first  appointment  was  in  a  private  dwelling.  From 
this  we  went  to  our  depot,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  a 
school  house  erected  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  your 
missionary." 

In  July  following  my  first  coming  here,  a  church  was  or- 
ganized consisting  of  nine  members.    For  years  my  labor  was 
in  the  midst  of  great  discouragement,  and  the  progress  of 
the  church  was  very  slow.    T7e  erected  a  house  of  worship 
in  1857,  three  years  after  coming  here. 

"We  had  refreshings  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  as  a 
church,  but  few  additions  by  profession  till  1863,  when  the 
church  was  nearly  doubled  and  numbered  about  forty.  During 
the  past  year  we  leave  had  a  gracious  visitation  from  on 
high,  and  have  received  to  the  church  thirty-three,  twenty- 
nine  by  profession  and  four  by  letter.    There  have  been 
received  in  the  twelve  years  one  hundred  people.     Six  have 
been  translated  from  the  church  below,  as  we  trust,  to. the 
church  above;  thirty  have  been  removed  to  other  churches, 
and  sixty-four  now  remain  in  our  connection.    ITever  have  we 
had  so  precious  revival  as  during  the  past  few  months,  and 
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the  revived  state  of  the  church  still  continues." 

In  1868,  Mr.  and  I.Irs.  Lyman  moved  to  Kellogg,  Iowa,  to 
take  charge  of  a  church  of  five  members.     In  August  of  1869, 
according  to  the  Home  Missionary,  he  was  commissioned  for 
Jasper  City,  this  however,  was  only  another  name  for  liellogg. 
In  November  of  1869,  we  find  the  following  report  from  this 
field: 

"My  first  year  in  this  place  came  to  close  on  the  day 
of  the  great  ellipse  of  the  sun.    T7e  had  a  splendid  view, 
not  a  cloud  appearing  to  interrupt  the  vision.    The  total 
obscuration  was  about  three  minutes.    We  have  the  advantage 
of  our  brethren  of  the  Atlantio  States  in  two  respects: 
the  eclipse  was  total  here,  and  almost  two  hours  earlier 
in  the  day,  commencing  at  5:45  in  the  afternoon.     It  was 
truly  a  solemn  moment  when  the  face  of  the  sun  was  entirely 
covered  and  darkness  shrouded  in  gloom,  reminding  us  of 
that  memorable  day,  when  'from  the  sixth  hour  there  was 
darkness  over  all  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hours." 

"We  thankfully  record  the  favor  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  during  the  year.    A  year  ago  this  church  was 
indeed  a  little  one  among  the  thousands  of  Israel,  and  the 
necessity  of  building  a  house  to  shelter  my  large  family 
so  occupied  me  during  the  autumn  and  winter  that  I  hardly 
dared  to  nope  for  a  special  revival.    But  in  connection 
with  the  week  of  prayer,  the  Lord  stirred  up  his  people 
and  visited  our  youth  with  his  salvation.    We  found  but 
seven  members  here,  and  have  received  thrity-five  during 
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the  year — eighteen  on  profession  and  seventeen  by  letter; 
making  forty- two  now  on  our  list. 

"We  hope  for  the  divine  "blessing  during  the  year  on 
which  we  have  entered  with  favorable  auspices.    True,  we 
have  not  erected  a  meeting  house  as  we  hoped  to  do — the 
tightness  of  money  in  the  spring  compelling  us  to  defer  it. 
But  a  few  of  our  members  have  united  and  purchased  the 
joint  stock- house  heretofore  owned  by  four  denominations, 
so  that  we  now  have  exclusive  control  of  it.    A  few  weeks 
since,  the  ladies  got  up  a  festival  and  raised  sixty  dollars 
to  improve  the  house  and  make  it  more  becoming  as  a  place 
of  worship." 

Brother  Lyman's  last  commission  from  he  Home  missionary 
Society  expired  in  August  of  1870.    The  Home  Missionary  re- 
cord is  tnat  he  at  that  time  left  the  field.    This  is  not 
exactly  correct,    he  did  not  leave  the  field  until  more  than 
two  decades  later,  although  he  did  at  this  time  give  up  the 
pastorate  of  the  Kellogg  church.    Residing  still  at  Kellogg, 
the  main  stay  of  the  church,  he  continued  to  do  missionary 
work  in  the  regions  round  about,  serving  several  weak 
churches  and  communities  where  churches  had  not  been  organized. 

In  later  years  after  he  had  retired  from  the  active  mini- 
stry, his  presence  at  our  associational  meetings  always 
brought  a  benediction.    ?or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
he  was  the  registrar  of  the  Grinnell  Association. 

Fine  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  M3?s.  Lyman.     Of  the 
seven  that  survive,  ail  nave  been  students  at  Iowa  College, 
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three  have  graduated  from  the  College,  and  one  from  the 
School  of  Music.    One  son  is  now  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Denmark,  in  this  state,  and  one  daughter,  now  a  widow,  was 
the  wife  of  a  pastor.    A  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  their 
grandchildren  have  graduated  from  the  college. 

In  1844,  LIr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  moved  to  Grinnell ,  and  there 
abode  most  highly  esteemed  until  Mr.  Lyman's  death.  During 
his  last  year,  Father  Lyman  attended  to  his  own  affairs  of 
the  home  and  garden,  read  carefully  the  newest  thought  in 
periodical  literature,  carrying  his  papers  and  magaaines  every 
week  to  thos  who  did  not  have  them  new,  taught  his  Sunday 
School  class  with  great  regularity,  and  canvassed  the  whole 
city  of  Grinnell  in  the  interest  of  the  Bible  Society,  to 
insure  the  possession  of  a  Bible  in  every  home. 

The  week  before  his  death,  ne  attended  the  Grinnell  As- 
sociation at  Mitchellville >,  where  he  preached  regularly  be- 
fore the  present  church  was  organized.    He  spoke  with  his 
usual  brief  appropriateness  in  the  devotional  meeting,  and 
administered  the  communion.     In  reporting  this  meeting  in 
the  Grinnell  prayer  meeting,  he  remarked  of  one  paper  read 
at  the  Association  that  it  was  twenty-five  years  behind  the 
times,    he  was  carefully  conservative,  yet  he  believed  that 
intelligent  devotion  should  keep  abreast  of  the  times;  and 
he  believed  that  the  times  are  in  (iod's  hands,  and  that  new 
thougnts,  as  well  as  the  old  thoughts  are  the  echo  of  J-od's 
thoughts. 

Sunday,  May  11,  1902,  he  attended  church  and  taught  his 
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Bible  class  as  usual.    Monday  he  was  unwell.    Tuesday  he  did 
not  leave  his  bed,  and  soon  after  midnight  passed  on  into  the 
higher  life.     On  Konday,  one  of  the  young  lady  students  at  the 
College  was  asked  by  ner  teacher  to  write,  as  a  class  exercise, 
a  verse  in  meter.    Recalling  tue  impression  made  upon  her 
mind  the  day  before  when  Mr.  and  Mrg.  Lyman  came  into  church, 
she  wrote  these  words  that  seem  to  express  what  was  in  the 
hearts  of  many  friends: 

"'.7ith  faltering  step  and  manner  lowly, 
Though  bent  with  age  not  conquered  wholly, 
They  two  came  down  the  broad  aisle  slowly 

jfiach  Sabbath  morn; 
On  both  their  faces  light  shown  holy, 
Of  life  new  born. " 
Father  Lyman  died  of  old  age  May  7,  1902,  aged  eighty- 
eight  years,  five  months,  and  four  days. 

His  work  was  always  characterized  by  faithful  persis- 
tent, indef atiguable  effort,    he  was  deeply  interested  in 
all  educational  work.    His  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Bible 
Society  was  a  feature  of  his  latter  years.    Calm  and  equitable 
in  temper,  resolute  and  determined  in  his  efforts  for  the 
right,  patient  in  adversity,  even  if  he  suffered  wrongfully, 
seeking  ever  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  his  haster,  in  whom 
he  firmly  trusted,  training  a  large  family  for  Christian 
Service,  and  happy  in  seeing  them  engaged  therein,  he  came 
to  his  end  in  peace.     "The  memory  of  tue  just  is  blessed." 
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Sixty- first  sketch, 

Truman  Orville  Douglass. 

Probably  it  will  add  a  little  to  the  interest  of  this 
sketch  to  make  it  autobiographical. 

I  was  born  I.Iay  3,  1842,  in  Bethel,  near  Greenville,  the 
county  seat  of  Bond  County,  Illinois.    The  Presbyterian 
church  in  this  community  is  still  called  Bethel,  but  the 
railroad  station  is  Reno.    i.Iy  father  was  John  .Douglass,  and 
my  mother,  Jane  I.IcCord.    Liy  paternal  ancestors  were  pure 
Scotch;  and  my  mother's  people  were  of  that  much  vaunted 
race,  the  3c otah- Irish,    father  was  born  near  Columbia, 
Lloury  county,  Tennessee,  in  1812.    His  father  probably  born 
in  Scotland,  and  came  to  this  country  when  a  lad  with  his 
father  abou.t  the  year  1790.    The  ..IcOords  came  from  Ireland 
much  earlier,    -ioth  families  resided  in  the  South.  From 
1608  to  1816,  the  two  families  were  together  in  Tennessee. 
Both  families  left  tne  South  to  escape  the  influence  of 
slavery,  the  LlcCords  coming  to  bethel  in  1816  and  the 
Douglasses  in  1831. 

Ilother.was  born  in  Jtsethel  in  1817.     She  was  only  six- 
teen years  of  age  when  married  to  my  father.     1  was  the 
third  child  and  oldest  eon.     I  was  baptized  in  infancy  by 
Albert  hale,  of  the  famous  Yale  uancL,  composed  of  eleven 
young  preachers  who  came  to  Illinois  in  1829  and  1830.  It 
is  reported  that  in  this  bethel  neighborhood,  at  a  certain 
time ,  there  was  not  an    adult  person  withing  reach  of  the 
church  who  was  not  a  professing  Christian,  and  a  member  of 
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this  church  at  Bethel. 

TThile  I  was  yet  an  infant,  ray  people  moved  to  Piatt e- 
ville,  '"isconsin,  multitudes  being  at  that  time  drawn  to 
this  region  on  account  of  the  lead  mines  about  Galena. 
Father  Aratus  Kent,  of  Galena,  sent  out  by  the  Eome  Llission- 
ary  Society  in  1819,  was  the  religious  apostle  of  the  whole 
country. 

My  people  settled  in  The  Timber,  six  miles  northwest 
of  Platteville,  and  there  made  an  attempt  to  open  up  a  farm. 
Father  having  always  lived  in  a  wooded  country,  did  not  know 
the  value  of  prairie  land.    He  thought  that  the  timber  was 
the  place  where  people  ought  to  live.    I.Iy  earliest  recollec- 
tions are  of  a  log  cabin  in  the  little  clearing  in  the  midst 
of  the  black  stumps  of  the  big  woods  of  Wisconsin.    The  cabin 
was  sixteen  feet  square,  with  a  puncheon  floor.     The  chim- 
ney was  made  of  sticks  and  mud.    There  was  no  stove  in  the 
house,  of  course,  In  the  fireplace  was  the  crane  with  the 
hooks  and  the  pots  and  the  kettles.    The  door  had  wooden 
hinges  and  a  wooden  latch,  and  the  latch  string  was  always 
out  to  neighbors  and  to  strangers.     I  really  pity  anybody 
that  was  not  born  in  a  log  cabin  and  doesn't  know  what 
this  "latchstring  out1'  signifies  of  frontier  hospitality. 
In  the  house  were  two  beds,  a  trundle  bed,  and  a  cradle, 
besides  the  table  and  a  few  chairs,  and  at  least  a  part 
of  the  time  llother  had  her  loom  in  one  corner  of  the  cabin. 
I  rather  think  that  when  the  loom  was  up,  one  of  the  bed- 
steads had  to  come  down. 

To  the  forbidden  but  fundamental  questions  "Tnat  shall 
we  eat,  and  what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
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clothed?''    a  comprehensive  answer  for  that  time  would  be, 
the  food  was  mush  and  milk,  and  the  clothing  was  homespun, 
and  for  this  the  loom  was  absolutely  indispensable. 

I  was  brought  up  on  mush  and  milk.    "Te  had  other  things, 
of  course,  but  things  made  out  of  Indian  corn  were  most  in 
evidence,  the  corn  pone  and  the  corn  dodger  and  the  hoe  cake 
and  I  know  not  what  other  varieties  of  corn  bread.    How  and 
then  we  would  have  hot  biscuits,  made  out.  of  wheat  flour. 
Our  bread  to  suit  our  Southern  tastes  must  always  be  hot. 
I  remember  very  well  the  wry  faces  around  the  table  if  for 
any  reason  the  bread  was  cold,  and  we  had  coffee.    That f  to 
us  Southerners,  was  one  of  the  necessities  of  life.  At 
times,  the  coffee  would  be  mixed  with  parched  wheat  or  peas, 
but  coffee  we  must  have.    Hot her  gave  it  to  me  when  I  was  a 
baby.    "7e  had  a  fair  supply  of  meat,  mostly  pork  from  the 
genuine  razor-back  hogs  brought  up  from  the  Souiih,  and 
fattened  mostly  on  the  acorns  of  the  woods.     I  remember  our 
smoke  house  well  hung  with  hams,  and  I  remember  the  pork  in 
the  brine,  and  the  bacon,  hung  upon  the  rafter  of  the  cabin. 
Now  and  then  a  calf  or  more  often  a  sheep,  was  sacrificed. 
How  and  then  a  chicken,  or  wild  goose  or  turkey  or  strip  of 
venison  found  their  way  to  our. table.     I  think  I  remember 
that  once  or  twice  we  dined  on  fresh  bear  meat,  for  bruin 
still  dwelt  in  the  land.    We  usually  had  plenty  of  vegetables. 
The  potatoes  and  cabbages  were  buried  in  the  winter,  as  we 
had  no  cellar.    So  we  did  not  lack  for  food.     I  guess,  come 
to  think  of  it ,  I  was  not  brought  up  on  mush  and  milk  alone, 
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but  that  is  the  first  thing  I  think  of  when  I  recall  our 
diet  in  the  timber. 

I  remember  that  the  sheep  were  a  great  care  to  us, 
for  the  wolves  were  thick,  and  sometimes  they  would  get  af- 
ter the  sheep  in  the  day  time,  and  they  must  be  folded 
every  night  in  a  closed  pen — and  woe  to  the  luckless  sheep 
that  remained  outside,  for  that  was  pretty  sure  to  be  the 
last  night  of  his  life.     I  remember  well  the  hideous  howl 
of  the  wolf,  and  I  have  heard  them  sniffing  about  the  sheep 
fold,  trying  to  get  in.     In  memory  now,  I  see  Father  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  listening  to  the  noises  of  the  night, 
to  see  if  all  was  going  well;  that  the  sheep  were  undis- 
turbed, that  the  cattle  were  not  breaking  into  our  own 
field  or  that  of  our  neighbors,  and  that  the  foxes  and 
skunks  or  weasels  were  not  sneaking  about  the  chicken  house. 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not  sometimes  listen  for  the  foot- 
steps of  Indians,  or  white  marauders  that  might  be  lurking 
about  the  place  to  steal  from  the  stable,  the  chicken  roost, 
or  the  smoke  house . 

The  literary  life  of  those  days  was  very  meagre.  There 
was  no  public  school  in  the  community  while  we  lived  there. 
Tradition  has  it  that  I  went  to  a  select  school,  and  the 
teacher  spent  a  portion  of  every  day  in  combing  and  curling 
my  hair.     She  had  fine  toothed  comb  which  was  needed  as  a 
weapon  of  defence  in  the  neighborhood.    There  was  a  very 
scant  supply  of  books  in  our  house.      e  had  an  old  English 
Reader,  a  "ebster's  Spelling  Book,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
a  few  religious  memoirs  and  sermons;  but  t  lie  re  were  no 
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The  religious  privileges  of  the  timber  were  also  very 
scant.     There  were  no  preaching  services  nor  Sunday  School 
in  the  neighborhood.    however,  "the  groves  were  God's  first 
temples,"  and  we  could  not  but  feel  at  times  the  Divine 
Presence  as  we  listened  to  the  "psalms  and  hymns  and  spi- 
ritual songs"  of  the  forest.     Then,  too,  Father  was  High 
Priest  in  his  own  home,  having  scripture  reading  and  prayer 
every  morning  and  night,  no  matter  how  pressing  the  business 
of  the  day  or  how  weary  the  body  at  night,  after  the  ex- 
haustive labor  of  the  day.    And  it  was  our  custom  to  attend 
the  services  in  the  village  Sunday  morning,  though  the  dis- 
tance was  six  miles  and  more ,  and  the  roads  were  full  of 
ruts  and  stumps.    le  had  only  a  lumber  wagon  and  no  spring 
seats.    The  front  seat  was  usually  a  board,  cleated  below, 
so  as  to  keep  it  from  slipping,  and  it  was  usually  covered 
with  a  sheep  skin.    The  other  seats  were  split  bottom  chairs 
which  slid  about  promiscuously  when  the  roads  were  rought. 
I  remember  that  once  the  end- gate  came  out  (not  an  unusual 
thing)  and  I  lay  prone  in  the  dust,  my  butternut  suit  a 
sight  to  behold,  and  I  howled  more  from  disgust  than  pain. 
The  Sabbath  day  at  Home  was  rigidly  observed,    father  would 
not  shave  on  Sunday,     he  would  not  permit  us  to  whistle  on 
the  Sabbath  day.     There  is  a  tradition  in  our  family  that 
nne  Sunday  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  found  their  way  into  our 
smoke  house,  and  Father  would  not  even  shut  the  door  because 
it  was  the  Sabbath. 

If  I  reckon  correctly,  we  lived  in  the  timber  about  four 
years.     I  think  my  people  left  on  account  of  sheer  lonelines 
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Both  father  and  Mother  had  the  spirit  of  the  clan  well  de- 
veloped.   Mother  especially  was  very  much  attached  to  her 
people,  and  found  it  a  great  hardship  to  be  separated  from 
them.     She  could  sit  "by  the  hour  and  talk  about  her  "folks", 
counting  them  off  on  her  fingers,  one  after  another.  More- 
over, Father's  health  was  not  at  all  good,  and  the  task  of 
making  a  farm  out  of  heavy  timber  land  was  too  much  for  his. 
frail  strength.    Furthermore  our  people  craved  very  much  the 
enjoyment  of  neighborhood  religion,  such  as  they  had  known 
in  Bethel,  and  easier  access  to  the  church  on  Sunday.  Some 
of  these  good  things,  society  for  themselves  and  children, 
and  religious  privileges,  were  offered  to  them  at  Limestone, 
located  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  Platteville.  Here 
Uncle  James  B.  UcCord  had  established  himself  on  a  farm,  and 
in  a  little  shop  in  which  he  manufactured  wooden  ware  of 
various  descriptions.     Other  relatives  and  neighbors  from 
Bethel  were  in  the  neighborhood.    Naturally,  almost  irresist 
ably,  our  people  were  drawn  to  this  place.     I  think  the  move 
was  made  in  1647,  or  possibly  in  the  spring  of  1848.  Here 
I  realy  went  to  school  in  the  old  log  school  house. 

Here  I  remember  distinctly  that  my  conscience  began  to 
awake,  and  I  had  my  first  conscious  experience  of  sin  and 
repentance;  and  here,  as  I  remember,  I  began  to  follow  my 
Father's  prayer,  and  I  knew  the  order  of  the  petitions,  and 
about  when  to  expect  the  "Amen."    But  those  stereotyped  pray 
ers  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  my  life. 

For  a  year  or  two,  at  Limestone,  we  lived  in  rented 
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houses,  "but  in  1850,  we  were  established  on  our  own  little 
farm  of  about  fifty  acres,  and  in  our  own  log  house,  now 
stripped  and  covered  with  basswood  siding,  but  without  paint. 
Then  we  first  took  possession,  there  was  but  a  single  room, 
sixteen  by  eighteen,  perhaps,  with  an  attic  above  which  was 
reached  by  a  rude  stairway,  and  lighted  and  ventilated  by  a 
small  window.    A  full  grown  man  could  not  stand  up  in  the 
center  of  the  attic.    At  times,  four  or  five  of  us  children 
slept  in  that  attic,  stifling  hot  in  summer,  but  cold  enough 
in  winter*     I  have  there  dreamed  of  being  buried  alive  and 
of  being  in  purgatory,  and  no  wonder.    Llany  a  morning  in 
winter,  I  awoke  to  find  the  floor  and  the  bed  clothes  cover- 
ed with  snow.    Later,  a  lean-to  room  was  added  on  the  north, 
this  being  the  bed  room  of  the  older  girls  now  approaching 
womenhood,  and  later  still,  a  lean-to  was  added  on  the  east, 
divided  into  a  kitchen  and  a  bandbox  bedroom. 

Limestone  was  in  the  bricks  of  £he  Platte  River;  and 
the  land  was  rough,  washed  badly  when  the  rains  werar  heavy, 
and  the  soil  was  thin.     It  was  not  a  place  to  pile  up  riches; 
but  with  our  pigs  and  siieep  and  cows,  and  work  in  the  stone 
quarry,  we  usually,  but  not  always,  made  ends  meet  from  year 
to  year.    The  greatest  drawback  was  father's  ill  health, 
depriving  us  a  good  deal  of  the  time  of  the  services  of  our 
principal  wage  earner,  adding  to  our  expenses  for  medical  as- 
istance,  and  most  of  all,  casting  a  gloom  over  our  household. 

Being  the  oldest  son  of  a  sickly  father,  I  came  early  in- 
to an  inheritance  of  responsibility  and  hard  labor.  At  four- 
teen, I  was  doing  a  full  grown  man's  work.     I  was  large  and 
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stout  for  my  age,  and  I  could  swing  a  scythe  or  cradle  and 
bind  or  pitch  bundles  with  the  best  of  them.     I  was  so  big 
and  clumsy  that  plowing  and  harrowing  or  stacking  hay  or 
straw  at  the  tail  end  of  the  machine  were  wearisome  to  me. 
On  terra  firma,  and  at  work  that  did  not  require  too  much 
legging,  I  was  all  right. 

father's  sickness  and  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
family  \ms  a  great  drawback  to  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  children.    The  house  still  had  a  meager  supply  of 
books.    ITow  and  then  a  new  book  would  find  its  way  into  the 
home,  and  we  had  "Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  and  the  "Rational 
3ra,"  which  first  published  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  when 
that  paper  came  to  hand,  no  matter  what  was  going  on,  we 
stopped  to  hear  M  theft"  read  a  chapter  of  this  thrilling 
story,         had  also  the  Piatt eville  weekly  paper.    But  we  all 
had  to  work  so  hard,  especially  in  the  summertime,  that  we 
could  not  keep  awake  to  read  or  study  in  the  evening.  Some 
winters  I  could  not  go  to  school  on  account  of  Father's  ill- 
ness, but  must  stay  at  home  and  haul  wood  to  town  to  heep 
the  family  from  want.    This  I  did,  day  after  day,  starting 
to  the  timber  by  daylight,  and  reaching  home  after  dark. 
But  for  the  most  part,  I  attended  school  in  the  winter,  and 
was  interested  in  my  studies.     I  learned  to  read  fairly  well, 
and  to  write  so  that  I  could  read  it  myself.     I  never  learned 
to  spell.     I  must  confess  that  I  have  had  poor  spells  every 
day  of  my  life.    I  took  comfortably  to  Arithmetic,  and  Gram- 
mar was  my  delight.     I  could  repeat  Well's  Grammar  from  be- 
ginning to  end.    This  I  could  do  when  I  Imew  nothing  about 
— -language.     But  there  came  a  day  when  the  meaning  of  it  all 
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came  to  ne  as  a  flash,  and  my  English  Grammar  was  a  great 
help  in  the  classics.    (There  came  a  day  also  when  I  aspired 
to  be  a  Demosthenes  and  Oicero  combined.    This  inspiration 
came  by  a  certain  teacher,  Dennis  Prink.    We  had  great  times 
declaiming  under  his  direction;  and  the  woods  and  hills  a- 
bout  echoed  to  our  eloquence  as  v/e  rehearsed  our  pieces  out 
in  the  open  fields.     I  think  this  was  one  of  the  influences 
leading  me  into  the  ministry.     I  have  always  delighted  in 
genuine  oratory.    I.Iany  schools  affect  a  contempt  for  it , 
but  according  to  my  mind,  many  fail  of  their  mission  be- 
cause they  cannot  tell  "hat  they  know.     If  I  were  to  found 
a  school,  I  would  have  every  student  write  out  something  and 
declaim  it  every  day. 

The  social  life  of  Limestone  during  the  years  I  was 
growing  up  there  was  wholesome.    There  was  out  little  ou.ltp.re 
and  refinement  in  the  community,  we  were  all  ¥ery  plain  peo- 
ple, and  but  little  removed  from  the  rudeness  of  pioneer  life 
The  boys  and  the  men  almost  more  than  the  boys,  were  rough 
in  their  speech,  but  there  were  no  serious  irregularities  of 
conduct  in  the  community  so  far  as  I  can  remember.     The  wo- 
men possessed  all  the  homely  virtues  of  the  Christian  women 
of  the  day,  and  the  girls,  while  some  of  them  were  rude  and 
some  of  them  were  prudes,  were  without  exception  above  re- 
proach, and  some  of  them  were  intellectually  keen  and  bright. 
It  was  really  a  fine  bunch  of  young  people  at  Limestone  in  th 
years  of  our  residence  there.    The  social  life  of  the  adults 
of  the  neighborhood  took  the  form  of  borrowing  and  lending, 
in  frecuent  calls,  in  sending  to  neighbors  choice  portions 
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of  the  kitchen  or  pantry,  in  visits  occupying  a  whole  day, 
in  quiltings ,  etc.,  and  caring  for  the  sick.    A  hired 
trained  nurse  would  have  be on  counted  and  impertinence  in 
that  neighborhood.    A  more  neighborly  community  there  could 
scarcely  be . 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  religious  life  of  the  com- 
munity.    ITearly  all  the  adults  and  many  of  the  children  be- 
longed to  the  church  in  Piatt eville .    Sabbath  morning  almost 
without  exception,  found  us--a  wagonload  of  us — at  the  ser- 
vices in  the  village;  and  on  the  way  often  we  would  fall  in 
with  other  wagonloads  of  neighbors  going  to  church.     In  those 
days  usually  all  the  hitchingposts  about  the  church  were  oc- 
cupied.   At  Limestone  we  had  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  in  our 
school  house,  and  for  some  years,  held  a  Sunday  School  there 
Sunday  afternoons.    Sabbath  observance  here  was  not  quite  as 
rigid  as  formerly,    Whistling  on  Sunday  was  discouraged,  but 
not  prohibited.    '.Te  might  roam  about  the  farm  a  little;  fat- 
her and  Mother  would  sometimes  take  a  stroll  across  the 
fields,  and  comment  on  the  growing  crops.    Almost  every  Sab- 
bath afternoon,  toward  evening,  some  of  the  neighbors  would 
drop  in.    Deacon  LIcCord  was  almost  sure  to  make  us  a  visit 
sometime  Sunday  afternoon,  and  often  the  boys  would  come  with 
their  father  and  have  a  'sing1.     I'he  deacon,  like  my  mother, 
could  sing  almost  anything  he  had  ever  heard,  and  there  was 
out  one  hymn  in  the  church  hymn  book  to  which  he  could  not 
aftapt  a  tune.    The  boys  learned  to  sing  by  note,  and  they 
had  a  tuning  fork  at  which  the  old  deacon  turned  up  his  nose. 
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He  disdanied  such  help  in  starting  a  tune,  though  I  must  re- 
port that  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  "back  up  and  start  over 
again,  pitching  the  tune  too  low  or  too  high,  though  usually 
he  struck  the  hey  note  at  the  first  trial. 

So  decided  were  the  religious  influences  of  the  community, 
coupled  with  those  of  the  Platteville  church,  that  in  the 
space  of  five  years,  five  of  us  started  from  that  community 
to  prepare  for  the  ministry.     I  was  the  youngest  and  last 
of  the  bunch  to  leave  home  for  college  and  seminary. 

Of  course  we  had  considerable  association  with  Platte- 
ville.   "''hen  I  first  began  to  go  to  the  village  on  errands, 
Platteville,  mining  town  that  it  was ,  was  a  rough  place.  I 
always  expected  to  see  men  staggering  on  the  streets,  or 
lying  in  the  gutter,  and  to  see  men  leaving  town  full  of 
whiskey,  racing  their  horses  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and 
acting  like  men  possesed  with  demons,  as  indeed  they  were; 
I  expected  to  hear  the  town  boys  call  me  "country  Jake," 
and  to  shout  after  me: 

"Abolition  hollow, 

Three  feet  wide; 

Rigger  in  the  middle 

And  a  lie  Cord  on  each  side." 

Limestone  was  out  of  repute  with  some  of  the  citizens 
of  Platteville,  because  they  considered  us  abolinionists , 
and  Puritanical.    But  as  the  years  passed  by,  this  gross- 
ness  and  rudeness  in  a  measure  passed  away,  and  I  began  to 
feel  somewhat  at  home  in  the  village.    A  few  doors  were  open 
to  me,  and  I  began  to  attend  concerts  and  lectures  and  the 
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exercises  of  the  Academy,  and  to  have  companions  among  the 
young  people  of  the  village;  and  at  length  Platteville  became 
an  attractive  place  to  me.    There  was  one  house  which  I  pass- 
ed by  often,  more  often  than  was  really  necessary,  but  I  sel- 
dom dared  to  enter.     There  was  pink  bonnet  and  shawl  of  uni- 
que pattern  and  brillant  colors  which  was  a  peculiar  attrac- 
tion to  me,  but  I  hardly  dared  to  look  that  way  when  said 
shawl  and  bonnet  were  psssing  by.     There  was  a  desk  at  the 
Academy  v/hich  attracted  my  frequent  glances,  but  I  never 
presiuned  to  gaze  upon  it.    Their  was  a  little  cross-eyed 
girl  whom  I  adored,  but  I  had  no  hopes.     I  did  venture  to 
call  a  few  times,  and  was  ner  escort  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions; and  then  we  parted. 

That  the  door  of  a  college  should  open  to  one  in  my  po- 
sition is  still  a  marvel.     It  was  on  this  wise.     In  1860, 
Deacon  LIcCord  received,  a  letter  from  Albert  Hale  saying  that 
one  of  his  parishioners  would  furnish  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year  to  help  a  boy  through  college,  the  onle  condition  being 
that  the  beneficiary  should  have  the  ministry  in  view,  and 
that  he  should  attend  Illinois  college.    Mr.  Hale  wished  that 
this  fiffer  might  be  accepted  by  some  one  of  the  children  of 
the  Bethel  people.    After  many  consultations,  it  was  decided 
that  I  was  the  logical  candidate.     I  did  not  see  how  I  could 
leave  home,  but  my  people  were  glad  to  make  tiie  sacrifice  and 
thought  the  opportunity  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  Uncle  James 
advised  it,  and  promised  to  see  that  my  people  should  not 
suffer  in  my  absence,  and  so  I  went. 

lly  preparation  for  college  was  very  incomplete,  and  it 
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was  thought  I  would  saye  time  "by  talcing  a  term  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  the  College.     I  left  home  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  a  few  days  after  the  first  shot  at  Gumpter. 
The  breaking  of  home  ties  was  a  more  serious  and  sorrowful 
event  than  I  had  anticipated.    There  was  a  great  lump  in  my 
throuat  and  tears  in  my  eyes  and  voice  and  on  my  cheeks  as  I 
went  out  from  that  humble  home.     It  was  all  the  harder  to 
leave  because  I  was  not  sure  that  I  was  not  running  away  from 
duty.     I  went  to  Galena  by  stage.    There  I  was  met  by  Mrs. 
Lewis,  the  wife  of  our  pastor,  who  was  spending  a  few  days  at 
the  home  of  a  friend.     I  remember  asking  her  if  she  -thought 
the  train  would  stop  long  enough  for  me  to  get  on.     I  had 
never  seen  a  train  before,  and  it  is  literally  true  that  I 
boarded  the  first  train  I  ever  saw  on  my  way  to  college. 
When  the  train  reached  the  station,  I  made  a  wild  rush  for  it, 
fearing  that  it  might  get  away  before  I  got  aboard.  Hany 
times  afterwards  Mr  a.  Lewis  laughed  over  that  frantic  rush 
for  the  train. 

On  my  way  to  Jacksonville,  I  made  a  call  at  the  home  of 
LIr.  Hale  in  Springfield.     I  received  from  all  the  family  a 
most  cordial  welcome,  and  this  was  home  to  me  during  all  my 
college  course.     The  son  Albert  was  for  a  time  a  classmate  of 
mine  in  college,  but  he  graduated  at  Yale. 

I  do  not  remember  much  ..about  that  term  in  the  prepara- 
tory department,  only  I  remember  that  it  was  a  hard  grind, 
and  that  I  had  to  revolutionize  my  dietary  habits,  confining 
my  coffee  drinking  to  one  cup  in  the  morning,  and  I  remember 
my  first  visit  to  the  little  college  library,  which  appeared 
to  me  immense;  and  I  was  so  discouraged  by  the  number  of  books, 
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that  I  went  away  without  taking  one.     Indeed,  I  had  hut  little 
time  for  library  hooks,  and  there  was  no  one  to  direct  my 
reading  or  to  show  me  how  to  use  the  library. 

It  was  a  hard  time  to  begin  a  college  course.  Disquiet- 
ing news  01  rhe  marshalling  of  contending  forces  north  and 
south,  and  the  clash  of  arms,  came  intto  disturb  our  study; 
and  there  were  angry  debates  in  the  college  halls  and  students 
in  sympathy  with  the  South  wero  taking  themselves  off  in  hot 
iiaste  and  in  hot  blood. 

Of  the  freshman  year,  I  have  no  very  distinct  remembrance, 
only  that  it,  also,  was  a  hard  grind,  for  I  was  not  really 
prepared  for  the  work;  and  I  remember  also  that  again  and 
again,  as  news  came  from  the  front,  I  threw  down  my  books 
saying,  "This  is  the  end  of  study  until  this  thing  is  set- 
tled. 1    But  each  time  I  went  back  to  ray  studies  feeling 
that  as  yet  I  had  "no  discharge  in  this  war."     I  also  re- 
member that  I  came  to  the  close  of  the  year  with  only  one 
shirt  to  my  back,  and  that  so  riddled  and  reveled  that  it 
would  scarcely  hold  together.    i.Iy  condition  was  scandalous 
in  the  eyes  of  my  mother  when  I  reached  home. 

The  Sophomore  year  was  a  hard  grind,  als6,  and  it  was 
in  some  ways  harder  than  ever  to  study,  as  the  war  with  its 
awful  tragedies  still  went  on;  and  the  antagonisms  of  it 
were  right  about  us,  and  we  had  guns  in  our  rooms,  and 
drilled  on  the  campus ,  and  we  knew  not  what  hour  we  would 
be  called  to  meet  the  rebel  sympathizers  who  openly  threaten- 
ed the  town. 

The  Junior  year  was  more  eventful.    3y  this  time  I  was 
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fully  up  in  my  studies,  and  the  subjects  were  more  to  my  lik- 
ing, and  I  had  won  something  of  a  place  in  the  school  and  in 
the  community,  and  we  thought  we  saw  the  "beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  war.    I  got  on  so  well  with  my  studies  that  I  ventured 
to  dLrop  out  the  last  term  of  the  year  to  teach  a  school — 
the  first  and  last  of  all  my  teachings.     In  May,  the  call 
came  for  Hundred    Day  Men  to  relieve  the  veterans  from  guard 
duty  that  they  might  go  to  the  front.    A  company,  mostly  of 
college  men  enlisted,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  go  with  them. 
I  enlisted  the  seventeenth  day  of  IJay,  and  we  were  soon  in 
camp  at  Springfield.     I  entered  into  the  drill  with  enthusiasm, 
rose  to  the  high  rank  of  first  coporal;  and  sometimes  was  in 
charge  of  squads  of  men  for  drill,  and  a  few  times  I  was  de- 
tailed to  drill  the  whole  company.    Tfe  spent  the  summer  at 
Roolla,  liissouri.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  did  not  fire  a 
gun.    The  most  of  the  time  I  acted  as  Color  Sargeant;  and  all 
went  fairly  well  until  I  was  stricken  down  with  the  malarial 
fever,  followed  by  the  chronic  diarrhea.    The  gegimental 
hospital  was  a  place  of  monumental  inefficiency.    The  cots 
were  alive  with  vermin.    The  doctors  fed  all  the  patients  the 
same  medicine  out  of  an  old  dirty  spoon.    The  steward  brought 
me  sour  bread  and  rancid  butter  for  my  meals.     The  chaplain 
came  to  talk  with  me  and  told  me  that  I  was  going  to  die.  It 
made  me  mad.     I  said  there  is  a  scripture  which  says:  "I 
shall  live  and  not  die."  and  that  means  me.    He  did  not 
trouble  me  any  more.    Finally,  my  case  became  so  serious 
that  they  sent  me  to  the  post  hospital.    There  I  had  good 
nursing,  suitable  food,  and  skillful  medical  attendance. 

Meanwhile,  the  regiment,  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  of 
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Illinois,  was  ordered  back  to  the  State  to  do  guard  duty  at 
Alton.    1  determined  to  go  "back  with  the  regiment.    The  sur- 
geon protested,  and  reasoned  with  me,  "but  finnally  seeing 
that  I  had  set  my  heart  on  going,  and  the  disappointment 
might  be  fatal,  he  gave  reluctant  permission,  but  said; 
"Mow,  if  you  kick  the  bucket  between  here  and  St.  Louis,  you 
must  not  leave  your  spirit  behind  to  haunt  me.,T    "Do  you 
think  I  will  die  on  the  way?"    "You  take  your  chances,"  was 
his  reply;  and  I  responded:     "I  take  my  chances."    It  was  a 
hard  trip.     I  do  not  remember  s  single  incident  of  the  jour- 
ney,    i  was  more  dead  than  alive.    Ihe  hardest  part  of  the 
trip  v/as  on  the  boat  between  St.  Louis  and  Alton,  for  there 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  and  the  boys  v/anted  to 
talk  to  me,  and  playfully  offered  me  their  hard  tack  and 
their  fat  bacon,  all  of  whioh  wad  perfect  torture. 

At  Alton,  the  next  day,  I  was  given  a  furlough  and  sent 
to  Jacksonville.     I  was  mustered  out  of  service  September  23, 
1864.    College  was  in  session  when  wer  were  mustered  out.  As 
I  was  not  considered  fit  for  study,  I  v;ent  home  expecting  to 
loss  the  v.'hole  year.    Here  I  cast  my  first  ballot  for  presi- 
dent ,  and  that ,  of  course ,  was  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his 
second  term  of  office. 

But  I  was  not  contented  at  home.    The  school  was  in  ses- 
sion, I  was  losing  time;  I  wanted  to  be  with  my  class.  I 
studied  some  at  home.     I  read  through  carefully  out  text 
book  on  Political  Sconomy,  and  passed  a  first  class  examina- 
tion in  that  study.     I  had  no  trouble  in  finishing  witl:  She 
class.    The  studies  were  easy  and  congenial.    There  was  no 
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hard  grubbing.     I  had  no  strength  of  body,  but  my  mind  was 
clear. 

My  college  course,  running  parallel  with  the  war,  came 
to  a  close  in  the  midst  of  its  dramatic  and  tragic  scenes. 
April  9,  1865,  the  college  bell  and  all  the  bells  of  the  North 
rang  out  the  gladness  news  that  Lec  had  surrendered  to  Grant, 
and  that  the  war  was  over. 

April  14th,  those  same  bells  tolled  in  their  most  mourn- 
ful cadences  the  awful  fact  that  Lincoln  had  been  shot  down 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.     I  had  the  sacred  privilege  of 
looking  upon  the  face  of  the  martyred  president  as  he  lay  in 
state  in  the  court  house  at  Springfield;  and  I  heard  from  a 
distance  the  funeral  oration  delivered  by  Bishop  Simpson. 
It  was  hardly  equal  to  the  occasion. 

I  was  valedictorian  of  my  class.     This  would  have  been 
something  of  an  honor  if  there  had  been  any  competition. 
One  of  the  proud  moments  of  my  life  was  when,  after  I  had 
given  my  commencement  oration,  Governor  Yates,  ,Tthe  was 
governor  of  Illinois",  sent  up  to  me  a  great  boq.uet  with  his 
compliments.     I  kept  that  boquet  for  months.     I  left  Jackson- 
ville with  great  regret.    The  brightest  and  best  of  my  life 
so  far  had  come  to  me  there.     It  was  a  long  time  before  I 
ceased  to  look  back  to  Jacksonville  with  longing,  though  I 
broke  with  the  place  abruptly  soon  after  graduation,  and  I 
have  kept  up  but  little  association  with  town  or  the  college. 

I  went  home  from  college  to  meet  a  sad  experience.  I 
preached  my  first  sermon  that  spring  in  the  home  church  at 
Platteville.    Father  heard  the  sermon.     I  think  he  heard  it 
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With  some  degree  of  satisfaction.    A  little  later,  he  was 
stricken  dorm  with  his  old  malady.    He  died  September  27, 
1865.    ~7e  buried  him  with  Christian  resignation  and  hope, 
but  that  was  a  desolate  house  the  day  his  body  was  carried 
out.     I  felt  on  that  day  more  keenly  than  I  ever  felt  before 
the  hards2:ips  and  the  poverty  of  the  family,  and  I  doubted 
if  I  ought  not  then  omit  my  seminary  course  and  help  provide 
for  the  household.    But  Mother  would  not  listen  to  this. 

Lly  seminary  course,  entered  in  the  fall  of  1865,  was  not 
very  satisfactory.    I  did  not  see  a  well  day  in  all  the  thre 
years.    The  disease  fastened  upon  me  in  the  army  held  me  in 
its  grip  all  this  time,  and  sapped  away  my  vitality,  and 
tool:  from  me  the  zest  of  life.    Lly  studies  "'ere  congenial 
enough.    I  got  nothing  worth  while  out  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
Greek  Exegesis,  and  the  Systematic  Theology  were  all  right, 
and  the  Homiletical  drill  was  valuable,  had  no  church 

history,  no  Eermeneutics ,  and  but  little  pastoral  theology. 
But  the  Seminary  course  on  the  whole  was  quite  worth  while 
and  probably  to  me  indispensable.     I  needed  all  the  prepara- 
tion I  had  and  a  good  deal  more.     I  derived  much  benefit 
from  hearing  the  best  preachers.    Professor  Haven  was  to  me 
the  bent  of  all.     I  did  not  care  to  enter  into  social  life 
during  ray  seminary  course;  I  had  no  heart  or  strength  for  it 
I  sang  in  the  choir  of  the  Union  Park  church  a  part  of  the 
time,  and  once  conducted  an  Old  Folk  concert  which  was  re- 
peated. 

In  the  second  and  third  years  of  my  seminary  course,  I 
preached  almost  every  Sunday.     In  the  summer  of  1867,  I  sup- 
plied the  church  at  Amboy,  Illinois.     I  entered  the  seminary 
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with  perhaps  ten  dollars.    I  graduated  v:ith  all  bills  paid 
and  about  one  hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket. 

At  our  commencement  exercises,  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  gave 
an  address  on  the  subject,  "The  Training  of  the  Pulpit  Man- 
ward."    One  of  his  petitions  in  his  prayer  on  this  occasion 
was  that  the  class  might  be  "delivered  from  the  curse  of 
talent,  and  the  nonsense  of  sin." 

After  graduation,  I  spent  one  Sunday  in  Platteville.  The 
next  Sunday,  May  17,  1868,  I  was  at  Osage,  Iowa.     I  did  not 
want  to  go  there;  I  preferred  other  places;  but  Sup't  Guern- 
sey, for  whose  field  I  had  pledged  myself,  insisted  that 
this  was  the  place  for  me,  and  so  I  went.     I  prayed  earnest- 
ly that  the  people  would  not  give  me  a  call,  but  they  did, 
though  not  very  enthusiastically,  and  I  accepted.     I  did  not 
Efcare  refuse,  having  a  conviction  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  in  it.     The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  it.     It  was  t'.-.e  place 
for  me,  for  us.    After  supplying  for  a  month,  and  getting 
the  call,  I  went  down  to  my  Paden  Arum,  which  was  Platteville. 

™e  parted,  but  we  came  together  again.     In  fhe  fall  of 
1867,  we  tcoh  a  fatal  trip  together  from  Platteville  to 
Chicago.     I  did  net  then  suppose  that  her    hand  was  free. 
She  wrote  to  say  that  she  had  reached  Philadelphia  safely. 
She  wrote  again  to  say  that  she  was  wanted  for  foreign  Mia- 
sions.     I  preomptly  offered  her  a  position  in  the  Home  Mia- 
sionary  field,  which  she  at  length  accepted. 

Ilaria  Gree,  of  English  ancestors  on  both  sides  of  the 
house,  daughter  of  Jenoni  and  tracy  (Olarh)  Greene,  was  born 
in  Richmond,  Ontario  county,  Few  York,  September  10,  184S. 
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In  1855,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  she  came  with  the  remnant  of 
her  family  to  Platteville.    She  graduated  from  the  Platteville 
Academy,  the  formal  School  at  Albany,  £!ew  York,  took  a  course 
in  the  Teacher's  Training  School  at  Oswego,  and  taught  for 
two  years  in  Philadelphia.    At  the  age  of  twenty-five  she 
was  petite,  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  with  "brown 
hair,  brown  eyes,  and  brown  cheeks,  unassuming,  sober-minded, 
serious,  conscientous  to  a  fault,  studious,  ready  for  every 
duty  or  sacrifice  life  might  have  in  store  for  her.  But 
withal,  she  had  a  mind  and  will  of  her  own,  and  some  shade 
and  tinges  of  radicalism,  the  product  of  heredity  and  envi- 
roment ,  born  and  brought  up  qs  she  was  in  the  midst  of 
anti-slavery,  ant i -Lias oni c  ,  anti-llormon,  and  other  anti 
agitations  of  the  middle  decades  of  the  last  century,  and 
her  father  took  radical  grounds  on  all  these  questions. 

were  married  at  Platteville,  June  25,  1868.  After 
the  wedding  and  the  wedding  trip,  we  journeyed  to  Osage 
via  Dubuque,  "aterlco,  and  ITashua,  by  rail,  and  from 
there  by  night  ride  in  a  Concord  Coach,  full  to  overflowing, 
'7e  reached  our  destination  about  four  o1 clock  in  the  monn- 
ing,  the  doors  of  good  Dr.  Uoore  opening  to  us  at  that 
unearthly  hour. 

"'hen  7/e  arrived,  Osage  was  about  a  dozen  years  old,  and 
had  a  population  of  about  eight  hundred,    a  railroad  was 
approaching,  but  did  not  arrive  until  the  next  year.  There 
was  not  a  rod  of  sidewalk  in  the  village,  excepting  the 
platforms  in  front  of  the  stores;  but  the  twon  was  growing, 
and  the  country  was  filling  up,  and  there  was  prospect  that 
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the  community  would  develop  into  a  good  parish. 

The  churoh  we  had  come  to  serve  7/as  organized  Dec.  18, 
1858.     It  grew  out  of  an  Old  School  Presbyterian  church. 
The  church  had  a  comfortable  little  "brick  building,  but  it 
was  far  too  small  for  the  congregation,  and  it  was  badly 
located. 

There  was  no  parsonage.     I  had  always  said  that  I  would 
not  live  in  a  yellow  house,  and  that  the  house  I  lived  in 
must  have  a  bay  window.    #e  began  housekeeping  in  a  house 
that  did  not  have  a  bay  window,  and  it  was  yellow  of  the 
ugliest  description,    The  house  had  three  rooms,  and  they 
were  small,  and  in  the  winter  very  cold,    ^e  epeh  sixty 
dollars  for  rent  on  this  house,  and  then  as  it  was  about 
to  be  sold  over  our  heads,  we  purchased  it  for  six  hundred 
dollars.    This  was  our  home  for  about  a  dozen  years.  Here 
all  the  children,  excepting  Baby  Grace  and  our  adopted 
daughter  Agnes,  ware  born,    The  ground  and  building  grew 
somewhat,  until  we  had  two  full  village  lots  and  a  barn, 
and  seven  rooms  in  the  house.    But  it  was  always  a  very 
humble  home ,  and  only  fairly  comfortable . 

The  ordination  occurred  the  twenty-eighth  of  October. 
Rev.  S.  P.  Sloan  of  I.IcGregor  preached  the  seicmon;  Father 
Tinney  offered  the  prayer,  Ephraim  Adams  gave  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  D.  LI.  Bordwell,  of  Charles  City, 
gave  charge  to  the  people.    Brother  Adams  assured  me  that 
I  had  come  to  Iowa  in  a  good  time,  and  that  I  would  find 
ray  place  and  work. 

Our  pastorate  covered  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  It 
was  a  hard,  happy,  and  measurably  successful  pastorate.  The 
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field  was  in  some  respects  a  difficult  one.    My  predecessor 
had  been  deposed  from  the  ministry  on  account  of  immoral 
conduct,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  people  should  be  slow 
to  take  me  into  their  confidence.    There  was  almost  no  gen- 
uine Congregatiohalist  in  the  community .    She  Baptist  senti- 
ment was  strong  and  it  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  influence 
of  the  Baptist  seminary  and  the  immense  and  merited  popu- 
larity of  Prof.  Bush.    The  Universalist  element  was  also 
strong,  and  they  were  nice  people,  and  the y  gave  us  much 
help  along  some  lines,  but  in  some  respects  their  presence 
in  the  numbers  they  mustered  increased  the  difficulties  of 
the  parish.    The-  ordinary  burdens  of  the  pastoral  office 
were  to  me  particularly  heavy.    Lly  health  was  not  at  all 
good.    The  old  army  malady  was  still  sapping  my  vitality,  and 
the  preparation  of  sermons  was  always  to  me  a  hard  task. 
Once  in  a  while  a  sermon  would  come  of  its  own  accord,  but 
usually  I  had  to  search  diligently  for  it .     Since  I  have 
left  the  pastorate,  I  have  looked  with  astonishment  on  any- 
body that  can  prepare  two  sermons  a  week.     I  did  it  for 
fourteen  years »  and  survived;  but  how  anybody  can  do  it,  is 
a  mystery  to  me.    The  first  3rear,  especially,  was  a  hard 
one.     I  came  near  failing  under  the  pressure  of  it.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction.    A  good  many  thought  I 
was  not  much  of  a  preacher,  and  they  were  undoubtedly  correct. 
It  was  doubtful  how  the  first  annual  meeting  would  come  out. 
It  came  out  better  than  I  expected.     They  voted  to  hire  me 
another  year,  and  to  pay  my  salary  quarterly  in  advance. 
This,  of  course,  was  never  done,  but  the  meeting  as  a  whole 
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gave  us  fresh  help  and  courage.     I  soon  began  to  feel  that 
I  could  straighten  up  under  the  burden,  that  I  was  the  master 
of  the  situation,  and  with  Henry  T?ard  Beecher,  I  began  to 
assert  that  I  had  "As  s-ood  a  right  to  preach  a  poor  sermon 
as  anybody."    Ho  doubt  I  fully  lived  up  to  my  privileges  in 
this  direction,    "e  soon  began  to  feel  that  we  had  the  bent 
people  in  the  world;  and  the  bond  of  sympathy  soon  became  so 
strong  between  pastor  and  people  that  they  would  put  up  with 
any  sort  of  preaching  and  all  sorts  of  mistakes,  because  they 
knew  that  we  were  sincere,  and  were  trying  to  do  our  best, 
and  had  their  welfare  at  heart.    We  did  love  our  people, 
and  the  whole, community ,  and  were  interested  in  everybody, 
and  in  all  that  concerned  the  life  of  all  the  people.     I  am 
rather  glad  to  say  that  I  have  never  named  a  salary  or  set 
a  price  upon  my  labors,    "hen  at  first  the  people  asked  me 
how  much  I  wanted,  I  said:     TT1?7hatever  you  think  you  ought 
to  give."    The  first  year,  they  raised  six  hundred  dollars. 
The  next  year  they  raised  eight  hundred  and  cut  loose  from 
the  nome  llissionary  Society.    When,  a  year  or  two  later 
they  said,  we  think  you  ought  to  have  a  little  more  money, 
and  added  two  hundred  dollars,  I  said,  Thank  you.  "hen 
again,  and  yet  again  the  trustees  said,  You  are  tired  and 
need  rest,  and  handed  me  out  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  va- 
cation trip,  I  said,  Thank  you.    ":hen,  at  another  time,  the 
outsiders  raised  a  purse  of  two  hundred  dollars  and  would 
not  allow  a  church  member  to  give  a  cent,  I  simply  said, 
Thank  you.     This  is  Osage,  and  this  is  the  Osage  way. 
For  a  time  after  our  arrival,  there  was  but  little 
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progress,  but  after  a  while  the  church  began  to  grow.  People 
were  coming  in,  many  of  them  members  of  other  churches.  For 
two  or  three  years,  it  was  doubtful  which  way  the  large  Free- 
will Baptist  element  would  go.    lor  the  most  part,  they  wor- 
shipped with  us,  but  they -did  not  unite  with  the  church.  They 
found  me  liberal  on  the  subject  of  baptism.     I  would  not  turn 
my  hand  over  to  convert  an  immersionist .    The  first  baptism 
I  had  was  by  immersion  in  the  dead  of  winter.    He  went  down 
through  an  opening  in  the  ice  eighteen  inches  thick.  At 
length,  nearly  all  the  Free-will  Baptist  people  came  in  with 
us.     Some  of  the.  Episcopalians,  also,  joined  us,  and  later 
a  number  of  the  Universalists ,  greatly  to  our  comfort  and 
edification,  became  members,  and  some  of  them  pillars  in  the 
church.    From  the  first,  also,  there  T/ere  accessions  by 
confession.      We  had  a  little  taste  of  evangelistic  work  and 
interest  in  the  first  winter,  holding  meetings  with  the  Bap- 
tist people.    After  a  while,  it  became    popular  to  be  a  church 
member  in  Osage.    Early  in  our  ministry  it  was  said:  "The 
churches  have  captured  the  social  life  of  the  community. :l 
And  later  it  was  said:     "liain  Street  has  been  converted." 
This  was  after  a  great  temperance  fight  and  victory  in 
which  perhaps  it  might  be  said  I  had  a  leading  part . 

During  our  pastorate,  we  built  a  house  of  worship.  The 
church  inherited  a  little  unfinished  building,  55x50.  It 
was  a  brick  structure,  and  was  a  fairly  good  building  for 
the  time;  btit  the  location  turned  out  to  be  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  church.    Moreover,  some  of  the  seats 
were  owned  by  individuals  and  others  rented,  both  of  which 
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conditions  were  barriers  to  church  attendance.     The  "building 
also  had  but  one  room,  no  suitable  place  for  prayer  meetings, 
or  Sunday  School.     I  soon  became  convinced  that  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  church  demanded  a  new  and  larger  building  in  some 
central  location.    My  first  attempt  at  the  new  church  build- 
ing was  premature,  and  ended  in  defeat.     I  backed  down  with 
a  smiling  face,  but  with  a  sad  heart.    My  second  attempt 
was  likewise  a  f ailure ,  but  at  the  third  trial,  the  people 
were  ready  for  the  enterprise,  and  we  erected  a  building 
costing  about  seven  thousand  dollars,  which  was  dedicated 
free  from  debt  in  October  of  1874,  Prof.  Hyde  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  preaehing  the  sermon. 

J-n  some  respects,  the  burdens  of  the  pastorate  increased 
from  year  to  year,  for  my  ministry  to  the  sick  and  the  be- 
reaved extended,  to  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  I  grew  into 
a  sort  of  apostle  of  Congregationalism  in  Llitchell  Associa- 
tion.    In  the  fourteen  years,  the  membership  of  the  church 
grew  from  about  forty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  leave  Csage.     Our  roots  had 
struck  deep  into  the  soil  of  the  community,  and  the  county, 
vfe  were  bound  to  the  place  and  to  the  people  by  a  thousand 
ties.    There  we  commenced  housekeeping,  there  all  the 
children  were  born.    There  was  our  first  and  only  love. 
Here  we  had  witnessed  wonderful  transformations  of  character, 
men  lifted  from  the  depths  of  sceptism  up  into  the  bright 
sunshine  of  Christian  faith  and  hope;  men  in  bondage  to  sin, 
made  free  "in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  maketh  his  people 
free;  women  forbidding  afar  off,  antagonistic  to  the  church, 
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becoming  loving  members  of  the  Christian  household;  young 
people  giddy  and  gay  on  the  ways  of  the  world,  transported 
into  the  higher  pleasures  of  Christian  life  and  service.  It 
was  not  easy  to  retire  from  the  field  of  such  experiences. 

2he  people  of  other  communions  were  good  to  us  also.  ~Te 
were  on  familiar  terms  with  many  of  their  families.  Some- 
times they  would  come  to  me  with  their  troubles,  rat he i 
than  to  their  own  pastors.    I  was  a  fixture  in  the  town, 
while  the  other  pastors  came  and  went;  so  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  it  t.-at  they  sought  me  for  counsel  and  advice. 
It  was  not  easy,  to  leave  such  a  church  and  such  a  people; 
but  it  j.ad  to  be.    "e  had  been  called  to  Osage,  and  now  we 
v:ere  called  away.     Ve  survived  the  ordeal.     I  got  through 
the  farewell  sermon.     I  closed  with  the  church  the  last 
Sunday  in  June  of  1882. 

The  occasion  for  leaving  Osage  was  a  call  to  the  super- 
intendency  of  Home  llissions  in  Iowa,    i'he  story  of  tne  call 
is  told  in  part  in  Pilgrims  of  Iowa,  page  227,  and  in  my 
autobiography,  pages  6c— 55.     I  have  always  felt  that  I  came 
into  the  office  not  by  the  will  of  man  alone,  but  by  the 
manifest  providence  of  God. 

Tie  moved  from  Osage  to  Grinne]!,  we  waited,  however, 
until  after  the  cyclone.     In  fourteen  years,  the  family  had 
grown  from  one  to  ten.     Dhis  included  the  two  old  folk,  nor/ 
forty  years  of  age,  and  t:.e  seven  children,  and  my  maiden 
sister,  Louisa.    7e  moved  into  a  little  house  of  seven  rooms, 
one  of  them  an  attic  over  the  kitchen,    i'he  next  spring  the 
house  began  to  grow,  and  it  grew  from  year  to  year  until  we 
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had  a  dozen  rooms,  and  "chen  the  children  began  to  leave.  I 
pity  anybody  that  is  obliged  to  live  in  a  house  all  finished 
up  at  once.     One  occasion,  Prof.  Hendrixson  asked  LIrs. 
Douglass  who  was  the  architect  of  the  house.     She  answered: 
"It  had  no  architect.    Like  Topsy,  it  just  growed." 

Of  the  Home  Missionary  service,  I  need  not  speak  at 
length,  for  t::e  details  of  it  are  given  in  the  reports  of 
tne  Society,  the  Liinutes  of  the  General  association,  the 
files  of  Congregational  Iowa,  and  my  Pilgrims  of  Iowa. 

Of  course,  their  were  hardships  in  the  service.     I  ne- 
ver was  a  student,  hut  to  give  up  to  study  entirely  was  a 
hardship.     I  never  was  much  of  a  reader,  hut  to  throw,  away 
all  my  hooks  was  a  trial.     It  was  a  great  hardship  to  he 
away  from  home  so  much,  especially  as  I  began  to  realize 
the  burdens  left  upon  the  little  woman  at  home.     The  night 
travel,  and  that  was  my  favorite  time  of  getting  from  place 
to  place,  was  hard.     I  remember  that  once  I  was  out  nine 
nights  consecutively,  and  did  not  take  a  sleeper  once,  and 
by  that  time  I  hardly  knew  at  which  end  of  me  to  feel  for 
my  head.'    I  seldom  took  a  sleeper,  and  often  a  sandwich  and 
a  cup  of  muddy  coffee  was  a  square  meal.     Long  waits  at 
railroad  crossings  in  the  night  time  were  very  wearisome. 
Often  the  soft  side  of  a  board  would  have  been  a  luxury,  if 
I  could  haYfi  stretched  myself  upon  it,  but  the  seats,  devised 
for  the  torture  of  travelers,  had  arms  and  one  was  expected 
to  sit  bolt  upright  and  wait  patiently  and  without  murmuring 
for  the  train  and  ask  no  questions.     Often  there  was  nobody 
to  question.     Cold  beds  and  beds  preoccupied  were  among  the 
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trials  of  the  service.    Llore  than  once  I  have  gone  to  bed 
with  all  my  clothes,  boots,  overshoes,  cap,  mittens,  over- 
coat and  all,  and  then  could  nox  sleep  for  the  cold.  Scores 
of  times  I  have  been  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  floor  to  escape 
the  tortures  of  the  bed,  and  to  cover  every  inch  of  my  body 
to  save  myself  from  my  tormentors.    At  times  1  encountered 
blizzards,  and  again  and  again  I  was  snowbound  for  days  to- 
gether.    I  was  usually  comfortable  enough  under  some  shelter 
and  by  some  warm  fireside,  but  the  torture  came  in  thoughts 
of  home,  imagining  that  wife  and  children  were  suffering. 

I.ly  old  enemy  pursued  me  through  all  the  years.     I  recall 
days  and  nights  of  horror  out  upon  the  road.    Once  on  a  train 
between  Larshalltown  and  ^mes,  I  thought  my  end  had  surely 
come,    The  gorging  of  the  gall  ducts  brought  mortal  agony. 
Fortunately,  Paul  was  pastor  at  Ames,  in  whose  house  care 
and  medical  aid  soon  brought  relief.     I  recall  another  day 
of  agony.     In  a  trip  from  Oto,  beginning  with  a  seven  mile 
ride  on  a  fearfully  cold  morning.     Three  times  during  the 
service  I  had  serious  sickness.     Once  I  did  almost  nothing 
for  threo  qpnths. 

The  work  itself  was  very  exacting.    There  was  almost  no 

let-up,  and  little  opportunity  for  a  vacation,  for  the  letters 

would  come,  and  pile  up,  and  they  must  be  answered.  Horning 

noon,  and  night,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  hotels  and  wayside 

stations,  and  in  private  homes,  I  was  writing,  writing, 

writing,  all  the  time.     I  did  nox  employ  a  stenographer  as 

I  should  have  done .     I  thought  we  could  not  afford  it ,  but 

there    I  made  a  mistake.    The  work  wgruld  have  been  better 

done  if  I  had  employed  arrgood  deal  more  clerical  halp  than  I 
did. 
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The  greatest  hardship  was  that  named  by  the  apostle 
when  he  said:     "Beside  8.11  this,  the  care  of  all  the  churches." 
They  were  a  continual  "burden.     Something,  somev/here,  was  al- 
ways going  wrong.    Always  some  church  was  wanting  a  minister, 
and  some  minister  was  wanting  a  church;  and  it  was  always 
difficult  to  fit  the  minister  into  the  field.     This"care  of 
all  the  churches"  at  length  became  an  intolerable  burden. 

Of  course,  there  were  compensations,  many  and  great. 
The  privilege  of  having  the  family  in  G-rinnell  in  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  spiritual  environment  of  the  plade,  as 
good  as  the  world  affords,  was  a  prime  consideration.  Then, 
the  work  was  large  and  varied,  keeping  the  head  full  and  the 
heart  full  all  the  time.    Lly  ambition  for  place  was  more  than 
satisfied;    Associations  with  the  "brightest  and  best  of  the 
sons  of  the  morning"  was  a  rare  privilege.     The  open  doors 
and  hearty  welcomes  of  hundreds  of  homes  and  churches;  the 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  thousands  of  royal  men  and  women 
kept  the  heart  glad  an  if  thankful  all  the  time.    Then  the  as- 
surance that  the  Lord  had  called  me  to  the  service,  and  the 
evidence  that  I  was  helpful  to  the  churches  were  continual 
sources  of  inspiration  and  encourggement . 

Of  the  success  of  the  work,  I  need  not  speak  in  detail. 
The  annual  reports  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  work  was  at 
least  a  moderate  success.    My  lasx  report  summarizes  as 
follows:     "One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  churches  organized; 
two  hundred  and  twenty-tv/o  houses  of  worship  completed  and 
dedicated;  seventy-eight  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  added  to  the  membership  of  the  churches,  forty-eight 
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of  faith.;  the  membership  increased  from  fifteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty- seven  to  thirty- six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-three;  and  one  million,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  raised  for 
missions.    We  have  nothing  to  boast  of  in  these  accomplishment's, 
but  we  need  not  be  greatly  ashamed  of  the  record;  and  over  it 
we  may  humbly  rejoice  and  thank  u-od  and  take  courage." 

At  the  end  of  twenty-f ive  years,  I  thought  it  was  time  to 
quit.     Some  years  before  a  little  boy  had  looked  up  into  my 
face  and  said:     "l.Ir.  Douglass,  ain't  you  a  hundred  years 
old?"    Again  and  again  I  was  being  introduced  as  a  member  of 
the  Iowa  Band,  and  once,  in  Hew  England,  as  a  member  of  the 
Yale  3and,  who  came, to  Illinois  in  1829,  thirteen  years  be- 
fore I  was  born.     I  thought  it  was  time  to  quit.     Then  there 
was  a  little  slump  in  the  work,  partly,  I  thought,  because 
of  the  growing  disabilitites  of  the  secretary,  and  I  was 
fully  conscious  that  the  work  demanded  the  services  of  a  man 
at  his  best,  and  that  a  man  beyond  his  prime  had  no  business 
to  hold  onto  the  office.     The  big  load  was  the  care  of  the 
churches.     In  my  closing  report,  I  said,  "I  have  cared  so 
long  that  I  cna't  care  any  more,  and  yet  I  can't  quit  caring." 
Iloreover,  my  old  stomach  was  going  back  on  me  more  and  more, 
admonishing  me  that  it  was  time  to  quit,  and  to  live  the 
"simple  life17  at  home  with  regular  hours  and  careful  diet. 
So  I  resigned  and  read  my  farewell  report  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  May  of  1907 .    Along  in  those  days ,  I  heard  words  spoken 
Which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  hear  excepting  under  the 
coffin  lid. 
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But  this  was  not  quite  the  end  of  my  Home  Missionary 
service.     I  was  still  retained  as  an  Associate  Secretary  on 
an  allowance  of  si&  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  I  was  given 
liberty  to  go  and  come  at  my  discretion,  and  do  as  little  or 
much  as  I  saw  fit . 

Just  then  the  National  Home  Missionary  Society  wanted 
my  services.    Dr.  Herring  had  just  come  into  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  National  Society.    He  wanted  to  see  the  whole 
country  at  once,  and  had  to  do  so  largely  throught  the  eyes 
of  others.    He  sent  me  on  a    tour  of  inspection  of  mission 
fileds  in  the  northwest.     I  visited  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  "ashington,  Oregon,  California, 
and  Nevada.     2hen  I  was  asked  to  go  to  New  England  to  en- 
lighten the  natives  of  the  Bast  on  the  subject  of  Home  Mis- 
sions.   I  went  with  Professor  Steiner.    Of  course  he  was 
the  big  gun.    77e  had  lots  of  fun. 

My  next  job  was  a  visitation  of  the  theological  semina- 
ries to  enlist  men  for  home  missions.     I  had  some  degree  of 
success  in  the  mission.    Then  came  a  series  of  Home  Mission- 
ary campaigns  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota. 
After  that  I  was  asked  to  assist  in  the  endowment  campaign 
for  Iowa  College.     I  intended  to  give  sis  months  to  this  work. 
Just  then,  however,  certain  brethren  in  the  state,  Secty 
Johnson,  the  head  and  front  of  the  generous  proposal,  decided 
that  I  should  be  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  to 
the  international  Council  held  at  Edinborough  in  June  of  1908, 
and  raised  a  purse  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose. 
Almost  at  the  last  moment  we  decided  ti.at  Mrs.  Douglass  should 
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go  with  me.     June  17th,  we  sailed  on  the  good  ship  Cedric  of 
the  Thite  Star  Line.    Che  sea  was  almost  as  calm  as  a  mill 
pond  the  whole  way  over. 

Of  the  Council,  I  will  only  say  this:     it  was  good  to  he 
there.    The  whole ,  long,  hard  struggle  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  liberty  came  under  review;  and  all  the  want  and 
woe  and  sin  of  the  world  in  minature  were  presented  to  us 
on  high  Street  about  the  old  St.  Guiles  Cathedral. 

Of  coiirse,  we  looked  about  a  little  in  the  Old  7orld. 
7e  visited  the  lake  coiuitry  of  England,  the  Trossachs  of 
Scotland,  we  did  London  in  ten  days;  we  saw  the  dama  and 
dykes  and  windmills  and  Hols te in  cattle  and  wooden  shoes  and 
stuffed  petticoats  of  Holland;  v;e  sailed  the  Rhine,  we  climb- 
ed the  Alps,  mostly  by  rail,  but  sometimes  on  the  backs  of 
mules;  we  walked  the  streets  of  Paris,  made  repeated  visits 
to  the  Louvre;  and  we  saw  superstition  in  its  baldest  form 
at  Hotre  Dame;  we  became  well  acquainted  with  Joan  of  Arc 
in  her  dress  of  gold,  seated  upon  her  golden  horse.  T7e 
crossed  the  English  Channell,  and  sounded  its  abysmal  depths 
of  woe,  and  survived  to  tell  the  tale.    77e  reached  home  the 
last  day  of  -august ,  and  rested  on  the  Sabbath.    I.Ionday  morn- 
ing I  dippped  into  the  College  campaign. 

T7e  raked  the  state  with  a  fine  tooth  comb.    I  was  sent  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  claim  a  fraction  of  a  per  c&nt  of  the 
millions  we  had  sent  out  there.     I  ranged  the  coast  from 
Los  Angelos  to  Seattle,  but  did  not  stop  long  to  parley  with 
any  man,  for  the  time  was  short.    7e  gathered  from  the 
coast  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.     Then  we  raked  the 
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state  again.     In  Grrinnel  and  vicinity,  wa  held  up  about 
every  man  and  woman,  and  even  some  of  the  children.  Decem- 
ber 31,  eight  o'clock  A.  K« ,  we  were  still  lacking  about 
sixteen  thousand  dollars,  and  in  the  evening  at  six  o'clock 
we  were  still  about  eight  thousand  dollars  short.    But  we 
had  arranged  for  a  jollification  meeting  at  the  Colonial. 
Prof.  Steiner  led  off  and  soon  had  the  audience  roaring 
with  laughter.     Then  I  came  on  with  the  serious  business  of 
raising  the  balance  from  a  crowd  that  had  already  given  their 
last  dollar.    But  Pres.  llain  had  a  number  of  hundred  of  dol- 
lars up  his  sleeve,    livery  few  moments  the  phone  would  ring 
or  a  telegram  came  in  announcing:  a  contribution;  and  can- 
vassers returning  late  brought  in  their  reports  of  the  days 
work.    Ileantime ,  pledges  from  the  audience  were  being  sent 
up  all  the  while.    Finally,  about  eight  thirty  I  said,  let 
us  drop  now  and  see  where  we  stand.    He  were  still  about 
eight  hundred  dollars  short.    Of  course,  that  was  quickly 
raised.    But  the  end  was  not  yet.     "e  must  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.    7e  wanted  supplementary  pledges  to  the  amount 
of  twnety  thousand  dollars  to  be  available  if  necessary. 
Here  again  we  had  several  thousands  in  reserve,  and  by 
nine  o'clock,  we  had  raised  the  whole  twenty  thousand.  Then 
the  President  arose,  and  in  the  mildest  and  quietest  voice, 
made  the  casual  remark,  "The  money  has  been  raised,  and  the 
campaign  is  ended.1'    Then  the  nudience  went  wild,  and  the 
roof  went  off,  and  we  sang,'T,Te  won't  go  home  until  morning" — 
and  we  didn't.    Everybody  made  a  speech,  and  no  matter  what 
anyone  said,  it  was  cheered  to  theecho,  As  the  bells  were 
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ringing  at  midnight,  w«  sang  the  doxology,  and  were  dis- 
missed v:ith  the  "benediction. 

Another  job  was  waiting.    Three  national  societies  were 
in  debt.     It  was  proposed  that  a  united  effort  be  made  to 
raise  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  pay  these 
debts  and  to  create  a  little  surplus.     I  was  ashed  to  head 
up  the  work  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  interior. 
Representatives  of  the  A.    H.  A.  and  the  American  .Board  were 
associated  with  me  in  the  work.     It  required  a  full  month  to 
launch  the  campaign.    Then  for  three  months  we  swept  through 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  ..isconsin,  and  Michigan, 
holding  rallied  and  inaugurating  campaigns  for  money.  Then 
for  two  months  longer,  from  an  office  in  Chicago,  I  raked  the 
Interior  over  and  over  for  funds.    Of  course,  we  succeeded; 
July  1st,  was  the  time  limit  for  the  campaign.     I  had  the 
privilige  of  sending  in  on  the  last  day  in  the  afternoon, 
three  thousand  dollars  which  brought  the  amount  up  to  the 
three  hundred  thousand  dollar  mark.     It  was  a  great  and 
significant  campaign.    The  Societies  have  had  it  easier 
ever  since. 

I  came  out  of  the  campaign  completely  exhausted.  I 
felt  just  as  if  I  would  like  to  close  my  eyes  and  never  open 
them  again.     I  was  limp  and  lifeless  for  a  whole  month.  Then 
I  came  to  life  again,  and  was  ready  for  the  next  task. 

Some  years  before  I  had  been  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  writing  the  history  of  Congregationalism  in  Iowa. 
I  now  set  myself  to  the  task,  selecting  as  the  title  of  the 
book,  "The  Pilgrims  of  Iowa."    Of  course  the  thing  could  not 
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"be  done  in  a  hurry.    It  involved,  much  study  and  research, 
and  the  sifting  and  arranging  of  materials,  etc.     I  began  the 
work  about  the  middle  of  August,  1909,  and  kept  it  up  pretty 
steadily  until  the  middle  of  December.    Then  there  was  an 
interruption.    Sec.  Herring  wished  me  for  another  Home  Mis- 
sionary campaign  on  the  coast.     I  think  he  arranged  it  for 
me  partly  to  give  us  a  winter  in  California  and  Oregon.  I 
had  a  month's  engagement  in  Southern  California,  headquarters 
at  Berkely.     I  gave  a  month  to  Oregon  and  Washington,  finish- 
ing my  engagements  April  15,  at  Pasco,  Washington.    "7e  reached 
home  April  26,  and  I  started  in  again  on  my  history.  The 
work  went  limping,  however,  all  the  summer,  for  I  had  gone 
through  the  whole  western  campaign  with  a  lame  stomach, 
working  on  my  nerves  all  the  time ,  so  that  I  was  hardly  fit 
for  study  the  whole  summer  long.     I  kept  at  it,  however, 
under  very  unfavoarable  conditions,  and  made  some  progress. 

In  October,  we  went  Bast  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
national  Council  at  Boston,  and  to  visit  our  son,  Paul.  77e 
were  in  Upper  llontclair  something  over  three  months.  Tnile 
there,  though  in  miserable  health  all  the  time,  I  revised 
and  rewrote  portions  of  the  book  and  substantially  finished 
it  excepting  $he  two  supplementary  chapters.    *7e  returned 
to  Grinnell  in  January,  1911,  and  I  sent  the  manuscript  to 
the  Pilgrim  Press  in    Ilay.     In  due  time  it  was  accepted, 
but  the  proof  sheets  did  not  come  to  my  hand  until  September. 
The  book  was  finally  finished  just  in  time  for  the  Christmas 
trade.    It  was  well  received,  and  the  I.  C.  H.  M.  S.  cleared 
about  five  hundred  dollars  from  the  first  edition  of  a  thou- 
sand dopies. 
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As  I  finish  this  sketch,  in  June  of  1914,  I  an  seventy- 
two  years  of  age.    Partly  for  pastiind,  I  am  writing  these 
sketches,  though  I  hope  they  may  "be  of  some  little  value  to 
those  who  shall  come  after.     I  almost  entirely  out  of  public 
life.    I  am  still  called.  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  salary  of  sis  hundred  dollars 
(really  a  pension)  is  continued. 

It  is  the  time  for  retrospection.    Retrospection  awakens 
conflicting  emotion.    At  tines  my  heart  is  filled  with  gra- 
titude for  the  mercies  of  the  past,  and  often  it  is  filled 
with  regrets  for  its  failures. 

"The  mistakes  of  my  life  have  been  many."    Perhaps  I 
ought  to  add, 

"The  sins  of  my  heart  have  been  more." 

But  I  will  not  admit  that  my  life  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment or  a  failure.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  a  great 
boon  and  a  blessing  and  a  thousand  tines  worth  while.  I 
hope  I  have  contributed  a  little  to  the  joy- and  fullness  of 
life  in  the  household.     I  think  maybe  I  have  had  a  little 
share  in  the  making  of  the  Commonwealth.     I  hope  the  world 
may  be  a  little  better  for  my  having  lived  in  it. 

Of  the  future,  its  certainties  and  uncertainties,  I 
do  not  care  to  speak  at  length. 

"I  know  not  what  awaits  me , 
God  kindly  veils  my  eyes." 
s  It  is  certain  that  in  due  time  one  event  will  happen  to 
us  all.    To  me  that  event  cannot  be  very  long  delayed.  The 
almond  tree  flourishes  and  I  am  beginning  to  seek  the  ouiet 
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nooks  and  corners  of  life.    Physicians  tell  me  that  my  pulse 
is  of  the  sort  that  beat  on  the  eighty  and  "beyond,  but  eighty 
is  less  than  a  decade  away,  and  ray  old  crippled  stomach  may 
any  day  refuse  to  carry  me  further. 

In  this  evening  twilight  time,  what  other  tasks  there 
may  be  for  me  I  do  not  know.     I  have  long  thought  that  my 
working  days  would  be  cut  short  a  decade  by  my  army  experience. 
Maybe  I  can  "rrite  a  little  more.    Maybe  I  can  still  go  out 
among  the  churches  a  little  longer;  but  I  realize  that  there 
is  not  much  more  for  me  to  do. 

I  approach  the  end  holding  firm  in  my  heart  the  great 
verities  of  the  gospel  as  expressed  in  that  ancient  symbol 
of  the  church:     "I  believe  in  G-od,  the  father  Almighty,  and 
in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,  our  Lord,  who  was  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  l.Iary,  suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  r;as  crucified,  dead  and  buried.    The  third 
day  he  arose  from  the  dead,  he  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of 
God,  the  leather  Almighty;  from  thence  he  shall,  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead.     I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  life 
everlasting.  Amen." 


Sixty-second  sketch, 
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Jacob  P.  Richards. 

Here  is  another  "brother  who  was  not  permitted  to  live 
out  his  full  measure  of  years  as  an  accredited  Congregational 
minister,  recognized  as  such  in  the  Congregational  Year  Book. 

The  records  show  that  he  was  ordained  in  October  of  1861, 
but  through  what  parentage  and  tutelage  he  reached  that  point 
in  his  experience,  we  are  not  informed.     Then  ordained,  he 
was  the  Home  Missionary  paster  of  the  church  in  Caledonia, 
Wisconsin,  his  commission  being  dated  April  28th,  of  this 
year,  1861.    ?rorn  this  field,  he  reported  to  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  April  1862.    1e  introduce  this  largely  because 
it  was  his  only  report  published  by  the  Society.    He  wrote 
as  fellows: 

"Drafts  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  have  been  re- 
ceived; for  which  favors  please  accept  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgement.    To  me  they  Y/ere  'like  refreshing  showers  upon  a 
dry  and  thirsty  land.1     It  would  be  strange  if  there  were  no 
discouragements  as  well  as  encourageing  things  to  report 
during  the  quarter.    The  first  encouraging  item  is  that  the 
people  here  are  alive  and  trying  to  do  the  work  of  the  church. 
A  very  pleasant  state  of  feeling  exists  here  among  Christians 
of  different  denominations;  and  several  Methodist  brethren 
and  sisters  unite  with  us  cordially  in  our  prayer  meetings 
and  support  me  pecuniarily.    This  is  what  has  never  been  done 
oefore,  I  am  told.     I  have  discountenanced  a  sectarian  spirit 
since  my  first  coming. 
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"The  sustaining  of  the  Caledonia  church  is  a  necessity 
to  the  country  Which  surrounds  it.     In  one  direction,  is  a 
Catholic  church,  about  two  miles  distant;  in  another,  about 
three  and  a  naif  miles  away,  is  another  Catholic  church;  and 
in  another  direction  at  a  distance  of  four  and  a  half  miles 
is  still  a  third  Catholic  church.    Thus,  on  three  sides  we 
are  surrounded  by  popery.    We  also  have  the  errors  of 
Universalism  to  combat." 

In  April  of  1864,  Mr.  Hichards  was  commissioned  for  At- 
kinson and  Shabbona,  Illinois.    Prom  I.larch  of  1867  to  April 
of  1868,  i.e  was  pastor  at  Avon,  at  which  time  he  began  a 
pastorate  of  two  years  at  Keosauqua,  Iowa. 

After  this  mstorate,  nis  name  was  dropped  for  a  time 
from  the  Year  Book,  but  it  was  taken  up  again,  and  he  was 
located  as  a  farmer  at  Bowernsburg,  Illinois.    This  seems  to 
have  been  his  location  and  status  until  January,  of  1880, 
at  which  time  we  find  him  back  in  "isconsin,  pastor  at  Elk 
Grove . 

In  1885,  he  came  over  into  Iowa  again,  for  a  year  at 
Parke rsourg,  and  then  returned  to  "Visconsin,  locating  at 
Hammond,     he  was  still  there  in  1885,  but  without  charge; 
and  in  1886,  he  name  was  dropped  from  the  Year  Book.  That 
became  of  Mm,  I  do    not  know.    Perhaps  he  returned  to  ids 
farm.    Perhaps  he  died.    Perhaps  he  did  something  else. 

I  remember  him  only  indistinctly,     he  was  a  large  man 
physically.     I  think  he  was  not  a  college  or  seminary 
graduate.    He  was  with  us  only  three  years  in  two  pastorates.. 
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He  belongs  properly  to  Wisconsin. 

A  little  additional  scrap  of  information  has  come  from 
Father  Henry  A.  Miner,  of  7isconsin,  who  says  Ilr.  Richards 
was  "born  in  Virginia,  educated  in  Illinois,  commenced  work 
in  Caledonia,  7isconsin,  in  May  of  1861.     This  does  not 
located  Ilr.  Richards  in. his  early  life,  nor  tell  in  ^:hat 
schools  he  received  his  education. 
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Sixty-third  sketch, 

Joseph  Swans  !3arris. 

Joseph  Swans  3arris,  son  of  Joseph  Barris,  was  born  in 
Bainsville,  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  July  25,  1800. 
Details  of  nis  youth  are  wanting.    He  was  married  at  the  age 
of  twenty  to  I.Iary  Peppard,  October  17,  1820. 

Ilr.  Barris  began  nis  ministry  in  connection  with  the 
I.lethodist  Episcopal  church,  and  continued  with  that  organiza 
tion  fourteen  years,  having  in  that  time  been  twice  a  Presi- 
ding Elder.    Charges  being  brought  against  him  for  praying 
for  the  negroes  and  attending  a  colored  church,  his  connec- 
tion with  the  conference  was  severed,  and  he  became  a  Con- 
gregationalist .    A  few  years  later,  the  very  men  who  pre- 
ferred charges  against  him,  besought  him  to  return.  "No," 
he  said,  "I  have  found  a  church  fellowship  that  affords 
me  peace  and  sympathizes  with  my  conviction  of  right.  I 
will  remain  where  I  am." 

He  began  his  Congregational  ministry  at  Chagrin  Palls, 
Ohio,  but  for  the  most  part,  his  work  was  in  Few  York,  where 
he  had  pastorates  at  Saines,  North  Evans,  Alexandria, 
Brighton,  and  Grand  Island. 

He  came  to  Iowa  in  1868.    Here  he  had  two  pastorates. 
Ee  began  at  Salem  in  September- of  1868,  and  closed  in 
September  of  1873;  and  then  for  a  little  while  in  1873-4, 
he  was  located  at  "ashington.    There  are  two  reports  of  his 
work  at"  Salem.     The  first  in  the  May  issue  for  1870  is  as 
follows : 
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"Rev.  J.  S.  Barris ,  of  Salem,  Henry  county,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  is  rejoicing  in  a  good  work  that  has  been  in 
progress  since  the  work  of  prayer.    At  the  March  communion, 
twenty-three  were  received  on  profession  of  faith — the  fat- 
hers and  mothers  of  four  families,  the  mothers  of  four  ot- 
hers, and  twelve  young  persons  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age." 

The  other  report  published  in  February  of  1874  was  as 
follows : 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  preach  in  the  neighboring  school 
houses  as  in  former  years,  and  through  much  interested  in 
both  Salem  and  Hillsboro,  I  am  constrained  through  age  and 
infirmity,  to  relinquish  this  field  and  look  for  one  wnwre  I 
may  have  but  one  congregation  to  care  for.     I  harte  been 
trying  to  preach  over  half  a  century,  and  am  in  my  seventy-  . 
fourth  year.    Considering  the  work  I  have  been  permitted  to 
do,  I  feel  thankful  to  G-od  that  I  am  able  to  preach  at  all, 
and  had  I  the  means  of  a  comfortable  support,  would  retire 
from  pastoral  service,  and  preach  as  opportunity  offered  in 
feeble  and  vacant  churches.    My  wife  and  I  have  lived  and 
labored  together  for  fifty-three  years,  and  have  laid  up 
scarcely  anything  to  lean  upon  in  our  old  age.     Yet  we  are 
fully  confident  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  will  see  to  it 
that  we  finish  our  race  with  joy." 

Mr.  Barris  died  in  Davenport  at  the  home  of  ids  son,  a 
Professor  in  the  Episcopal  seminary  located  there,  August 
26,  1874,  aged  seventy-four  years,  one  month,  and  one  day. 

Suo't  J.  W.  Pickett,  in  Ms  obituary  for  the  Minutes 
said: 
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"In  March  of  1873,  on  account  of  enfeebled  health,  Hr. 
Barris  left  his  field  at  Salem  and  Hillsboro,  where  for  six 
years  he  had  labored  with  great  fidelity  and  success.  His 
vigor  of  intellect  remained  unimpaired  to  the  very  close  of 
his  ministry.    After  resigning  his  charge,  he  continued  to 
preach  to  destitute  churches  until  too  weak  to  do  so  longer. 
The  work  of  the  ministry  was  the  joy  of  ids  life.    He  express- 
ed a  hope  three  days  before  his  death  to  still  he  able  to  sup- 
ply some  small  church.    She re  is  no  space  in  this  brief  re- 
port to  speak  as  we  would  of  one  of  the  noblest,  truest,  and 
most  devoted  ministers  that  have  ever  labored  on  this  field. 
The  last  years  of  nis  laborious  life  were  cheered  with  abun- 
dant tokens  of  the  Divine  favor." 

J.  11.  Chamberlain,  writing  for  the  Home  Missionary  in 
November  of  1874,  said: 

"In  almost  every  field  of  nis  labors,  God  has  blessed 
his  efforts  with  revivals — thirty-two  heads  of  families  at 
one  time  uniting  with  nis  little  church  at  Salem.     Our  de- 
parted friend  and  brother  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect, 
clear  convictions,  untiring  energy,  a  ready  speaker,  a  faith- 
ful pastor.    Three  days  before  he'  died,  he  said  that  he 
hoped  yet  to  preach  in  some  little  place  the  gospel  of  nis 
Savior.    His  last  year  was  full  of  pain  and  weakness;  His 
last  days  witnessed  agonizing  suffering;  his  last  moments 
were  quiet — he  fell  asleep.    His  faith  had  never  faltered; 
his  patience  was  never  exhausted;  he  died,  as  he  lived, 
faithful  to  the  Llaster.    He  leaves  a  widow  and  one  son. 
His  estate  is  all  in  Heaven." 
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Sixty-fourth  sketch, 

Richard  B.  Bull. 

Richard  Brockway  Bull,  son  of  V.'illiam  Clark  and  Susan 
(Brockway)  hull,  was  born  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1820. 

Ee  studied  at  haddam  Academy.     There  was  no  record  of  a 
college  or  a  seminary  course.     He  was  ordained  at  Sinclaine- 
teille ,  New  York,  Liarch  14,  1855.    His  pastorate  at  this 
place  was  from  1854  to  1857.    his  next  pastorate  was  at 
Aurora,  Illinois,  1857-61.     In  1861-62,  he  was  chaplain  of 
the  state  prison  at  Stillwater,  Llinnesota,  and  for  a  short 
time  was  chaplain  of  the  Sixth  liinnesota  Regiment.     In  1865- 
66,  lie  was  at  7/aukegan,  111.    From  this  place,.  March  1866, 
he  sends  the  following  report: 

"hy  first  year  of  connection  with  the  A.  H.  II.  S.  as 
missionary  at  TIauIrergan  terminated  last  Sunday.     It  has  been 
a  year  of  hard  -ork,  but  the  results  have  been  compensatory. 
My  congregation  has  gained  at  least  two  hundred  percent,  and 
so  has  the  Sabbath  School.    A7e  had  eighty  or  ..lore  in  the 
Sabbath  School  last  Sunday,  against  twenty-three  when  we 
started,  about  Christmas.    Nineteen  we're  added  to  the  church 
last  year.     Our  prospects  are  good  for  ne^c  year,    ^e  shall 
want  home  Missionary  aid  one  year  more,  when,  if  we  succeed 
as  we  hope,  we  shall  be  able  to  30  alone." 

Mr.  Bull  was  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  -.enry,  Illinois, 
from  1866"  to  1868.    he  then  came  to  Iowa,  beginning  at 
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liar  shall  town  September  1,  1868.    Ee  was  the  first  pastor 
of  this  church,  which  was  organized  in  July  of  the  same 
year.    He  served  this  church  for  two  years  only.  Prom 
Iowa,  he  went  to  Massachusetts ,  and  was  installed  at  'Test 
Brookfield,  Llarch  12,  1871,  and  dismissed  July  6,  1874. 

He  next,  in  1876,  had  a  short  pastorate  in  Geneva, 
Wisconsin.     In  1877,  he  was  at  Pair  Haven,  Connecticut, 
without  charge,     later  1878-81,  ne  had  a  pastorate  at 
North  Greenwich,  Connecticut.     In  1881-4,  he  was  stationed 
at  Lamar,  Missouri;  and  in  1884-87,  at  Grand  View,  Dakota. 
Ee  died  at  Grandview,  May  14,  1888,  aged  sixty-seven  years, 
seven  months,  and  twenty- two  days. 

Mr.  Bull  was  t.iree  times  married.    His  first  wife  was 
Orpha  Clark  Brainard,  of  Haddam,  Connecticut.     They  were 
married  September  25,  1845.     She  died  Llarch  11,  1874.  His 
second  wife  was  Ilary  A.   (Hemmingway)  Young,  of  Pair  Haven, 
Connecticut.     They  were  married  February  9,  1876.  She 
died  Llarch  11,  1879.    His  third  wife  was  Mrs.  Hannah  C. 
(Knapp)  Corwin,  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  to  whom  he  was 
married  October  6,  1879. 

Por  some  reason,  I  cannot  bring  a  picttire  of  Mr.  Bull 
distinctly  to  mind.     I  remember  to  have  heard  him  give  an 
address  of  some  sort  in  connection  with  a  Commencement  in 
Iowa  College.     I  do  not  remember  the  subject  of  his  ad- 
dress, or  the  general  drift  of  it,  or  a  single  sentence; 
but  I  do  remember  his  apology.     He  said  he  had  had  only 
a  month  to  prepare  the  address,  which  ordinarily  would 
have  been  ample  time,  but  it  had  been  a  month  of  unusual 


interruptions.     'This  is  an  illustration  of  ho1"  often  a 
little  thing  wMeb  is  entirely  one-side  will  cling  to 
the  mind  while  weightier  things  evaporate. 

*7e  cannot  in  any  way  count  LIr.  Bull  as  an  Iowa  man. 
It  is  a  question  where  he  did  "belong,  he  moved  about  so 
much. 
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William  E«  Barrows. 

William  Henry  Barrows,  son  of  Andrew  and  Sarah  (Storrs) 
3arrows,  ":as  "born  in  hansfield,  Connecticut,  September  9, 
1830.    Ee  was  educated  at  the  I'inball  Union  academy  of 
Lleriden,  New  Hampshire,  Amherst  College,  and  East  7indsor 
Eill  (Eartford)  Theological  Seminary. 

His  first  pastorate,  begun  in  1865,  was  at  31anford, 
hass.     In  1864,  February  10,  he  was  married  to  Abia  Chapin 
3aher,  of  Newport,  ITew  hamsphire.    Hear  the  home  of  his 
bride,  at  Goshen,  he  found  his  second  parish  where  he 
remained  two  years  (1865-67)  and  then  came  Test. 

September  1,  1868,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Garnavillo , 
Association  at  Lansing,  Iowa;     and  began  September  9th,  a 
pastorate  of  one  year  at  irostville.     September  1,  1869,  he 
moved  to  Cass,  and  found  there  a  congenial  home  and  a  good 
field  of  labor  for  five  years,    ^rom  this  field,  in  Hay  of 
1870,  he  reports: 

"I  find  here  a  united,  intelligent,  farming  community; 
the  people  mostly  Americans  from  the  states  east  of  us. 
An  unusually  large  proportion  are  church-going  families, 
free  from  intemperance  and  kindred  vices.  Intoxicating 
drinks  are  not  sold  in  the  township.    The  people  are  as 
industrious,  moral,  and  intelligent  as  in  almost  any 
similar  'Tew  England  community. 

"The  church  numbering  a  little  over  fifty  resident 
members  includes  in  many  instances  the  parents  and  children, 
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and  in  some  cases  the  grandchildren.  T7e  have  a  neat  church 
edifice  in  the  center  of  the  township,  with  public  services 
regularly  upon  the  Sabbath,  morning  and  evening,  cheered  by 
excellent  singing  and  an  interesting  Sabbath  school. 

"An  effort  for  a  nevi  parsonage  almost  succeeded,  but 
the  unexpected  low  prices  of  wheat  (scarcely  paying  the 
cost  of  raising  it)  put  off  t;:e  happy  day." 

In  :1s  next  communication,  LIr.  Barrows  reports  the 
church  self-supporting.    He  writes. 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  church  will  not  take  or 
ask  aid  the  present  year;  and,  unless  weakened  by  remoa 
vals  or  otherwise.  we  expect  to  be  permanently  self-sus- 
taining.    Our  numbers  are  still  small,  and  we  are  , 
by  no  means  wealthy,  and  so  it  is  only  by  united  effort 
that  we  can  take  this  step.    JJe  have  great  reason  for 
gratitude  for  the  aid  received  from  the  Society  in  the 
past,  and  I  trust  we  shall  remember  its  claim  in  our 
annual  c ont ri but i ons . 

"What  is  in  store  for  this  little  church  on  the  prai- 
rie, v/e  cannot  tell;  but  we  would  humbly  trust  in  Him  who 
has  begun  the  good  work  here.     v7e  have  now  a  neat  edificor, 
a  gcod  organ,  a  good  Sunday  School  library,  and  a  complete 
parsonage . 

"I  would  exx^ress  my  thanks  to  trie  Society  for  %he  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  I  have  received  while  acting  as 
one  of  its  missionaries,  and  whether  I  shall  labor  in 
that  capacity  in  the  future  or  not ,  I  shall  ever  take 
a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  its  great  and  good  work." 
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It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Mr.  Barrows  was  again 
in  the  Home  I.lissio&ary  ranks.     In  September  of  1874,  he 
was  commissioned  for  Hampton,  in  Franklin  county,  and  was 
there  as  a  missionary  o'f  the  Home  Missionary  Society  for 
three  years.     In  1877,  he  made  a  change  to  Stacyville ,  which 
at  that  time  was  a  self-supporting  field.    Here  he  was  my 
neighbor  for  five  years,  and  when  I  moved  from  Osage  to 
Grinneli  in  1882,  he  was  still  at  Stacyville.    The  next 
year,  however,  he  followed  me  to  central  Iowa,  coming  down 
to  liontour  where  he  served  the  church  for  six  years — from 
I.Iay  1885  to  June,  1889.    He  then  turned  again  to  Oass, 
where  he  had  another  pastorate  of  five  years.    Ee  was 
most  at  home  with  this  good  people. 

In  1894,  he  returned  to  the  East,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  Ms  days.  Prom  1894  to  1899,  he  was  pastor 
at  Southbury,  Connecticut.    Later  he  moved  to  Vernon 
Center,  where  he  died  October  18,  1902,  aged  seventy- two 
years,  one  month  and  nine  days. 

How  in  the  world  Brother  Barrows  lived  so  long  is  a 
mystery  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him,  for,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  he  had  all  the  appearance  of  one  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumption,    rrobably  he  lived  so  long  because 
he  took  good  care  of  himself,  and  his  good  wife  took  good 
care  of  him.    His  mild  dispostion,  the  quietness  of  his 
spirit,  his  lack  of  ambition  for  great  things,  his  con- 
tentment with  the  lowly  places  in  life,  no  doubt  added 
to  his  days. 

Handicapped  as  he  was,  by  ill  health  and  lack  of  phy- 
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sical  vitality,  he  did  us  good  service  here  in  Iowa  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  respected,  trusted,  and 
honored  by  all  Ms  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  by  all 
his  people. 

Eis  loyalty  to  Iowa  and  his  love  for  the  brethren  here, 
and  his  sympathy  for  ministers  in  poverty  and  misfortune 
were  evidenced  by  one  of  his  bequests.    I.Ir.  and  llrs.  Bar- 
rows had  no  children;  their  tastes  were  simple,  and  they 
lived  the  "simple  life."    They  had  no  one  of  near  kin  who 
needed  the  little  savings  of  their  lifetime.     So  it  came 
about  that  two  thousand  dollars  of  their  estate,  after 
the  death  of  I.Irs.  Barrows  in  1907,  came  to  the  Iowa  Ilini- 
sterial  Relief  Fund. 

Among  the  noble  men  and  women  of  the  Congregational 
ministry  of  Iowa,  we  write  the  names,  I./r.  and  I.Irs.  Willi  am 
henry  Barrows. 
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Sixty-sixth  sketch, 

Charles  N.  Lyman. 

Charles  Northrop  Lyman,  son  of  Dia&ete  Brockway,  and 
31iza  (Vibert)  Lyman,  was  horn  in  Hartford,  Connecticut , 
Hay  14,  1855.    Through    hie  ancestors,  his  family  is  traced 
hack  in  England  and  Scotland  to  the  twelfth  century. 

Ilr.  Lyman  spent  his  "boyhood  days  on  a  farm,  attending 
country  school  during  the  winter  terras.    He  afterwards 
attended  the  preparatory  school  at  llunson,  Ilassachusetts , 
where  he  fitted  himself  to  enter  Yale  College.    "Tit  out 
financial  resources  he  worked  his  way  through  the  college, 
engaging  in  any  kind  of  honorable  employment,  and  alter- 
nating a  year  of  college  work  and  a  year  of  teaching  school 
to  earn  money  for  the  next  year.    He  graduated  in  1859. 
He  afterwards  attended  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Before  he  left  New  Haven  he  was  married,  October  13, 
1862,  to  Eveline  Upson.     She  kept  step  with  her  husband  in 
the  path  of  life  for  more  than  forty  years. 

October  29,  1862,  Mr.  Lyman  was  ordained,  as  pastor 
over  the  church  at  Canton  Center,  Connecticut,  and  was  dis- 
missed from  this  charge  September  21,  1868.    While  pastor 
here,  in  1864,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  of  the  Thirteenth 
Connecticut  Infantry,  but  was  soon  commissed  as  chaplin  of 
the  Twentieth  Regiment,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  "December  of  1868,  he  came  to  Iowa  to  make  his  home 
here  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  began  his  Iowa 
ministry,  December  16,  1868,  at  Dunlap,  and  closed  his  Work 
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in  this  field  in  December  of  1870.    Following  this,  "begin- 
ning January  1,  1871,  came  a  pastorate  ox  twenty  years  at 
0na7/a.    7e  get  glimpse  of  him  in  this  long  pastorate  from 
his  reports  to  the  Home  llissionary  Society.    The  first, 
published  in  July  of  1871  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
the  man,  it  being  a  generous  appreciation  of  his  predeces- 
sor.    The  communication  is  as  follows: 

,TIn  my  intercourse  with  the  people,  I  am  daily  remind- 
ed of  the  power  of  a  good  man's  life,  and  learn  how  elo- 
quently he  may  speak  after  his  death.    Rev.  George  L. 
Toodhull,  my  predecessor  in  this  field,  who  died  at  the 
post  of  duty  i.ere  last  October,  left  behind  him  avery 
narked  power  for  good,  through  the  influence  of  his  faith- 
ful, laborious,  persevering,  charitable,  and  prayerful 
life.    ling-oily  men  recognize  it,  and  almost  invariably 
spe  ak  of  r.in  as  a  good  man  who  was  every  day  alike ,  a  true 
Christian,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  then  add  that  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  this  community  will  forget  him  or 
his  work.    His  widow  and  relatives  having  consented  that 
his  body  may  remain  in  our  cemetery,  the  common  council 
of  the  place  has  granted  a  lot  for  this  resting  place, 
and  there  is  talk  of  erecting  a  suitable  monument  to  nis 
memory  by  the  citizens.     In  the  death  of  Mr.  '"'oodhull, 
you  have  lost  one  of  your  most  faithful  missionaries. 

"A  chief  memorial  of  him  is  the  really  beautiful  church 
edifice  erected  almost  wholly  through  his  labor  and  in- 
fluence.   Upon  it  he  labored  with  his  own  hands,  at  the 
trade  acquired  before  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  mini- 
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stry.     So  long  as  this  house  shall  stand,  and  may  it  be  long! 
this  community  cannot  forget  llr.  "Toodhull,  who  gsve  his  life 
for  it;  for  it  -as  while  laboring  thereon  that  he  contracted 
the  cold  which  led  to  his  death.    And  thus  we  are  sent  "to 
reap  that  ".-.-hereon  we  bestowed  no  labor." 

In  January  of  1874,  Llr.  Lyman  writes  of  an  experiment 
in  self-support  as  follows: 

"In  view  of  the  pecuniary  straits  of  the  Society,  that 
has  nurtured  lis  for  several  years  past,  our  church,  congrega- 
tion and  Sabbath  school,  after  an  appeal  from  the  pastor, 
raised  as  their  annual  contribution  for  Home  Missions,  an 
amount  which  cancels  your  dues  to  your  missionary  for  the 
quarter  just  closed. 

"Shis  is  much  better  than  the  church  has  ever  done  before, 
and  gives  me  hope-  that  next  year  we  shall  come  very  near  to 
self-support  in  spite  of  hard  times  which  we  feel  sensibly. 
One  brotner,  in  moderate  circumstances,  promises,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  yesterday's  contribution,  to  give  Home  Missions 
one  dollar  a  week  for  the  next  two  months.     By  the  end  of 
the  year,  I  expect  the  congregation  will  have  given  at  least 
two  dollars  for  each  church  member.     Our  Sabbath  school  is 
deserving  of  especial  credit,  for  the  part  they  have  taken  in 
the  matter.    An  attendance  of  ninety-two  yesterday  gave  ten 
dollars — three  times  the  amount  of  the  usual  weekly  collection. 
This  is  the  third  year  they  have  given  ten  dollars  to  home 
missions.    Hay  G-od  bless  you  all,  and  help  the  churches  to 
meet  the  full  claims  of  the  Home  Missionary  cause!" 

Two  months  later  (march  1874)  Llr.  Lyman  reports  his 
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experiment  a  success,  and  bids  farewell  to  the  Home  Ldssion- 
arey  Society.    He  writes:: 

"773  hoped  we  should  come  to  self-support  with  the  new 
year.    At  a  recent  meeting,  the  pastor  was  moved  to  urge  the 
people  to  make  the  effort.     Some  doubted  our  ability,  and  ot- 
hers feared  the  pastor  would  sometimes  find  the  meal  in  the 
barrel  quite  low,  but  as  he  was  willing  to  run  the  risk,  the 
vote  was  passed  almost,  if  not  quite,  unanimously. 

"The  pastor  then  stated  what  would  be  needed  for  church 
expenses  tne  coming  year,  proposed  that  the  renting  of 
seats  be  abandoned,  and  necessary  funds  provided  by  means 
of  weekly  pledges  and  offerings.    At  this  point,  it  was 
asked  who  should  inaugurate  the  plan,  and  seek  the  pledges 
from  the  people.    ITo  one  seemed  willing  to  volunteer.  Deter- 
mined to  see  if  fairly  tried,  the  pastor,  at  whatever  cost  of 
delicacy  of  position,  offered  to  be  responsible  for  its  exe- 
cution.   He  has  canvassed  the  community,  and  obtained  pledges 
enough  to  remove  alll  just  fears  of  failing.     So,  with  the 
blessing- of  G-od,  we  are  going  alone  hereafter,    i'his  is  one 
of  those  revolutions  that  never  go  backward.    At  least,  such 
it  shall  prove  by  the  help  of  God. 

"Shis  step  is  not  the  result  of  any  rapid  increase  of 
population,  nor  of  unusual  additions  to  our  membership,  nor 
any  great  increase  in  wealth.    But  there  ::as  been  an  increase 
of  liberality,  and  a  multiplication  of  givers,  especially  of 
small  ones.     The  church  wishes  me  to  return  hearty  thanks  for 
your  past  aid,  liberally  furnished;  our  prayers  will  continue 
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to  rise  in  your  "behalf,  and  we  hope  the  churches  will  re- 
spond so  cordially  to  the  claims  of  Home  Missions,  that  all 
the  waste  places  of  the  land  may  soon  have  the  living  preach- 
er and  the  Christian  church.    ?ive  adults  expect  to  unite 
with  us  on  profession  of  their  faith  next  Sunday. 

"Ehe  Society  voted  last  night,  at  my  request,  to  let 
me  have  one  Sabbath  evening  of  each  month  for  preaching  in 
needy  places  in  the  country.     I  think,  also,  of  giving  up 
my  Sabbath  school    class,  that  I  may  have  the  afternoon  for 
mi  s  s  i  onary  work . tT 

LIj.  Lyman's  confidence  in  the  church  was  realized.  The 
church  never  again  received  aid  from  the  Home  llissionary 
Society.    As  intimated  in  his  last  report,  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  labors  to  Onawa.    he  ranged  all  up  and  down  the 
upper  Missouri  bottom,  a  self-supporting  missionary.  He 
planted  churches  at  Blencoe  and  '7h.it ing,  and  did  the  work 
preliminary  to  the  gathering  of  the  church  at  Castana.  He 
also  had  much  to  do  with  the  educational  interests  of  the 
region.    TTithout  seeking  the  office,  he  was  elected  to  serve 
three  terms  as  County  Superintendant  of  Schools  in  Llonona 
county.    He  successfully  combined  the  work  of  that  office 
with  that  of  pastor  of  the  Onawa  church,  and  a  missionary 
in  c  OLimuni  t  i  e  s  ah  out . 

After  twenty  years  of  strenuous  self-supporting  and 
fruitful  labor,  in  this  great  Llonona  county  field,  he  felt 
that  he  must  seek  rest  by  a  change  to  a  smaller  and  less 
exacting  service. 

His  last  pastorate  of  eleven  years,  beginning  in 
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as  the  years  '.vent  by.    For  a  part  of  the  time,  he  served 
the  church  at  Buckeye,  and  prepared  the  way  for  organizations 
at  Burdette  and  Pope  joy.    lie  also  served  for  nine  years  as 
a  director  of  the  Alien  public  schools.    His  death  occured 
July  4,  1905.     His  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  seventy 
years,  one  month,  and  twenty  days. 

I  felt  honored  that  he  had  beforehand  asked  me  to 
speak  for  him  at  his  burial,  as  I  had  done  for  his  wife, 
when  she  died,  February  8,  1903.     The  casket  was  draped 
with  a  flag;  soldier  comrades  were  guards  of  honor;  floral 
tributes  eloquently  testified  the  love  of  the  people.  In 
his  obituary,  prepared  for  the  State  Minutes,  ?.ev.  J.  3. 
Snowden  wrote : 

"One  of  the  earliest  friendships  I  formed  after  coming 
to  Iowa  was  with  C.  N«  Lyman.    To  know  him  was  to  love 
him.    He  was  a  grand  man,  simple  in  his  faith,  and 'simple 
in  his  life.    His  faith'  in  and  love  for  Christ  was  so  deep 
that  he  could  scarcely  speak  the  name  of  his  Savior  without 
tears.    His  whole  life  was  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  love 
toward  all,  and  a  devotion  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  which 
regarded  sacrifice  in  the  light  of  love.    He  was  modest, 
faithful,  and  true.    Of  such  as  he,  itwas  written  long 
ago,   'Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  lord,  from 
henceforth  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labors,  for  their  works  do  follow  them1". 
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Sixty- seventh  sketch, 

Hermann  Hi eke. 

Hermann  Hi  eke  was  born  at  31umenthal,  province  of  Han- 
over, Germany,  April  19,  1838.    He  belonged  to  a  family  of 
seamen,  and  v;hen  a  mere  lad,  he  took  his  place  "before  the 
mast"  and  for  many  years,  Old  Ocean  was  his  home.    He  visit- 
ed many  quarters  of  the  globe ,  crossing  the  Atlantic 
nineteen  times. 

But  all  the  while  he  was  a  student,  devouring  books  as 
they  came  in  His  way.    He  read  bocks  by  the  light  of  the 
it&night  Sun  at  Archangel,  in  Northern  Russia,  and  on  the 
frozen  Black  Sea  of  Odessa.    At  length,  a  distinct  call 
came  to  him,  as  he  believed,  to  enter  the  gospel  ministry, 
and  with  such  preparation  as  He  could  pick  up,  began  the 
work  in  the  province  of  Pommerania,  where  he  organized  a 
church  which  remains  a  flourishing  society  to  this  day. 
He  planned  to  go  on  a  mission  to  Africa,  but  later  changed 
his  purpose,  and  in  1864,  came  to  America,  laboring  first 
for  one  year  among  his  countrymen  at  Birmingham,  Pennsylvania 
Hot  content  to  be  simply  a  German  in  this,  the  English  coun- 
try of  his  adoption,  and  wishing  to  get  into  the  American 
theology  and  the  American  religious  life  at  its  best,  he 
spent  three  years  at  .mdover  xheologicla  seminary,  graduat- 
ing in  June  of  1661  . 

In  September  of  this  year,  He  bagan  to  build  his  great 
monument  at  Dr.BucLv.e  in  1847,  but  ihat  Had  been  Presbyterian 
d  in  1353  by  Pastor  Yan  71eet,  who  did  not  think  that 
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Congregationalism  was  orthodox  enough  for  his  people.  £n- 
other  church  had  "been  organized  in  1857,  "but  when  Mr.  Ficke 
came,  there  was  nothing  left  of  it  but  a  quarrel  and  a  debt. 
At  Mr.  Ficke Ts  first  service,  there  was  a  congregation  of 
five  adults  and  two  children,  but  he  had  come  to  stay,  and 
was  willing  to  wait.    He  did  not  wait  long,  for,  one  by  one, 
and  family  by  family,  the  German  people  of  Dubuque  gathered 
about  him.    He  grew  rapidly  into  the  life  of  the  city.  In 
1876,  he  was  elected  librarian  of  the  city  library,  and 
held  the  position  for  ten  years.    From  1875  to  1896,  he 
was  a  teacher  of  German  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
In  the  meantime,  his  church  and  Sunday  school  were  growing 
in  size  and  importance.    Ee  had  at  times  four  hundred  in 
his  Sunday  School,  and  often  two  hundred  in  his  congregation, 
and  the  value  of  the  church  property  rose  from  nothing  to 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.    For  years,  no  citizen  of 
Dubuque  was  greater  factor  in  molding  the  life  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  city  than  was  Hermann  Ficke.    After  1905, 
when  Dr.  S.  S.  Eill,  of  Atlantic ,  resigned,  for  six  years 
Brother  Ficke  was  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  to  the  length 
of  his  pastorate.    Dr.  Salter  was  still  pastor  at  Burlington, 
but  not  in  full  charge  of  the  church.     In  the  whole  history 
of  the  state,  there  were  only  two  longer  pastorates,  those 
of  Drs.  Salter  and  bobbins.    From  1868  to  1911,  is  forty- 
three  years;  for  so  long  a  time  was  he  pastor  of  Immanuel 
Kirke  Dubuque . 

The  disease,  quinsy,  of  which  he  died,  developed  into 
pneumonia.    The  end  came  peacefully,  and  without  pain, 
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Sunday,  June  4,  1911,  aged  seventy-three  years,  one  month  and 
fourteen  days.     So  passed  the  prints  of  our  German  Congre- 
gational pastor  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Ficke  did  not  much  commit  himself  to  writing.  Though 
a  Home  I.lissionary  for  many  years,  not  one  of  his  reports  was 
published.    I'or  some  years,  Immanuel  Ghuroh  was  reported 
quite  frequently  in  Congregational  Iowa,  but  always  by  Krs. 
Ficke,  who  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.     I  find  one  little 
bit  of  direct  quotation  from  LIr.  I'icke  in  Congregational  Iowa 
for  November,  1888.    This  was  in  connection  with  the 
dedication  of  a  church  building.    The  quotation  is  as  follows 

"This  church  was  not  built  to  magnify  any  denomination 
or  body  of  men,  but  the  Host  High  God.     It  was  built  for 
the  people,  and  everyone  is  welcome,  whether  he  came  from 
the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  or  the  great  German  empire; 
whether  he  came  with  the  Augaburg  Confession,  or  the  Eei- 
delburg  Catechism;  the  only  question  would  be  'Do  you  feel 
that  you  are  a  sinner  and  need  a  Savior?'    7e  are  children 
of  the  Reformation,  and  believe  in  the  subjective  and  ob- 
jective principles  of  the  reformers,  justification  by  faith 
alone,  and  the  Bible,  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
The  Bible  is  still  The  Book,  and  will  remain  so  until  the 
end  of  time,  for  in  the  Old  and  ITew  Testaments,  we  have 
Christ.     The  Bible  has  stood  the  test  of  the  centuries, 
and  such  men  as  Leopold  von  Ranke ,  the  greatest  historian 
of  the    nineteenth  century,  died  in  the  Christian  faith, 
firmly  believing  the  grand  facts  recorded  in  Eoly  Trit. 
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"In  this  house,  in  holy  baptism,  the  little  ones  will  be 
put  in  the  arms  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  here  the  followers 
of  Christ  will  gather  around  the  communion  table  to  partake 
of  the  bread  and  wine.    Here,  also,  in  hours  of  deepest 
sorrow,  comfort  will  be  farund  in  the  matchless  hymns  of 
the  Fatherland." 

"Who  built  this  church?    Christian  people  and  the  child- 
ren of  the  Sunday  school,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  self- 
denial  and  sympathy  of  the  humble  followers  of  Christ,  your 
minister  would  long  ago  have  lost  heart,  and  given  into  other 
hands  this  work,  which  has  cost  him  so  much  toil  and  care." 

In  one  of  her  communications,  Mrs.  Ficke  hints  at  the 
fact  that  her  husband,  to  a  large  extent,  lived  apart  from 
his  brethren.    He  did  not  have  much  fellowship  either  with 
the  German  or  the  English  churches  of  the  state.    He  was  so 
absorbed  in  his  own  particular  work  that  he  had  but  little 
time  for  fellowship  outside. 

In  late  years,  the  church  withdrew  itself  almost  com- 
pletely from  participation  in  the  missionary  work  of  the 
denomination.     In  another  respect,  as  I  think,  Brother  Ficke 
was  at  fault;  he  would  not  welcome  any  helper  in  the  German 
Works  of  the  city,    ""hen  we  thought  to  establish  a  second 
German  church  in  the  outskirts,  he  resented  it,  and  claimed 
that  all  the  German  element  that  could  be  counted  as  in 
any  wise  a  Congregational  element,  belonged  to  him  and  his 
parish.     So  he  magnified  his  office,  and  so  he  worked 
beyond  his  strength  to  cultivate  his  great  field.  Despite 
some  little  defects,  he  was  a  wonderful  and  glorious  man. 
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Probably  Dubuque  has  never  had  a  more  influential  citizen. 
I  have  been  told  that  "no  man  that  ever  lived  in  Dubuque 
has  done  so  much  for  the  young  men  of  the  city  as  Hermann 
?icke.    Find  here  a  prosperous  and  trusty  young  man,  and 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  find  Hermann  "Picke  somewhere  in  the 
process  of  his  making." 

All  honor  to  this  prince  of  our  German  helpers, 
Hermann  Pi eke. 
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Sixty- eighth  sketch, 

John  B.  Elliott. 

John  Euclid  Elliott,  son  of  Eclid  and  Lucy  Smith  (Coit) 
Elliott,  was  "born  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  October  22, 
1829.    He  was  educated  at  Norwich  and  Liarietta  Academies, 
I.Iarietta  College,  Amherst  College,  class  of  1857,  and  Hart- 
ford Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1860. 

Immediately  after  graduating  from  the  seminary,  he  be- 
came acting  pastor  at  Barkhamstead ,  Connecticut;  and  this 
same  year,  1860,  November  2,  he  was  married  to  10. SB  Llary  A. 
Thompson,  of  East  Windsor,  then  the  seat  of  the  Hartford  Se- 
minary.   He  served  the  Barkhamstead  church  for  three  years, 
and  was  then,  Llay  6,  1665,  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Ridgebury,  from  which  pastorate  he  was  dismissed,  I5ay  16, 
1865.     He  next  had  a  two  year's  pastorate,  1865-67,  at  Hig- 
ganum,  and  then  supplied  a  year  at  Old  Hadley,  Massachusetts , 
and  then  came  west. 

In  October  of  1868,  he  was  commissioned  for  Lucas  Grove, 
Iowa,  and  the  commission  was  renewed  in  1869.    Prom  this 
field,  in  June  of  1870,  he  reports: 

"This  church,  five  miles  west  of  liuscatine,  is  an  off 
shoot  of  Dr.  Hobbin's  church  and  has  been  tendarrly  cared 
for  by  him  and  his  people.    The  friendship  of  that  dear  pas- 
tor and  his  people  is  a  great  joy  to  us." 

"During  the  past  year,  besides  our  own  services,  I  have 
been  preaching  once  and  sometimes  twice  on  the  Sabbath  in 
schoolhouses ,  from  three  to  eight  miles  distant,  and  have 
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visited  places  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  away  to  preach.  At 
Grand  View,  in  Louisa  county,  I  have  preached  in  the  German 
Congregational  church  at  the  reouest  of  your  agent.  At 
present  I  am  preaching  at  Columbus  City  once  a  month,  my 
people  releasing  me  every  fourth  Sabbath  for  that  purpose* 
I  have  just  returned  from  my  third  visit  to  that  place.  That 
church,  two  years  ago  was  apparently  strong  and  flourishing, 
but  unhappily  was  broken  down,  and  I  am  caring  for  the  frag- 
ments,   last  Saturday  miming,  it  being  too  cold  to  attempt 
the  journey  of  twenty- two  miles  on  j.orseback,  with  the  un- 
certainties of  getting  across  the  Iowa  River,  I  walked  to 
I.Iuscatine ,  five  miles,  took  the  cars  to  Clifton,  twenty 
miles,  and  completed  the  journey  on  foot,  three  miles  fur- 
ther.    My  congregation  the  next  morning  numbered  eight,  the 
severe  weather  keeping  people  at  home.     I  walked  home  with  a 
brother  after  church,  three  miles,  took  dinner,  and  walked 
some  distance  further  to  spend  the  night.    Monday  evening, 
preached  to  a  full  congregation  in  a  school  house,  and 
walked  about  six  miles  further,  on  Tuesday  morning,  to  visit 
and  preach  in  another  school  house  on  the  evening.     I  would 
gladly  have  spent  the  whole  week  thus,  but  an  invalid  wife 
made  it  necessary  fiur  me  to  return.     I  was  kindly  carried  to 
the  depot,  there  to  be  left  by  the  train,  with  others. 

"Talking  three  miles  to  the  next  station,  I  found  my 
way  accidentally  to  a  church  w^ere  a  'big  meeting'  was  in 
progress.     I  was  astonished  at  t..e  noise  and  excitement,  but 
being  invited  to  join,  did  what  I  could  under  the  circum- 
stances.    Taking  my  seat  by  the  side  of  one  of  t;:e  'mourners' 
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and  putting  some  questions  to  him,  I  learned  that  the  con- 
fusion was  such  that  lie  was  bewildered,    he  said,   'TJhen  I 
am  alone,  I  oan  think,  out  here  I  know  nothing.'     At  a 
similar  meeting  held  nearer  my  home,  one  preacher  said  to 
another,  who  was  attempting  to  sing:     '  S&ut  up,  Brother  0., 
and  go  to  shouting;  we  can  do  more  at  that.'    Are  we  not 
called  to  preach  the  gospel?" 

Later  in  this  ,ear,  1870,  October  12th,  Mr.  311iott 
was  commissioned  for  Golumbus,  Nebraska,  where  he  served 
for  four  years.     In  a  report  from  this  field,  May  1871, 
he  says: 

"This  field  consists  of  three  counties  lying  along  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  opened  for  settlement.    Platte  county 
contains  a  population  of  about  two  thousand;  Columbus, 
ninety-three  miles  west  of  Omaha,  has  about  six  hundred  in- 
habitants, and  three  hoiises  of  worship,  Congregational, 
Episcopal,  and  Catholic.    There  is    a  Congregational 
organization  with  a  few  families  at  Silver  Creek. 

.  "She  coming  of  your  former  agent,  3ev.  Mr.  P.eed,  from 
Davenport,  Iowa,  to  this  place,  has  given  a  new  complexion 
to  things.    There  seems  to  be  a  new  era  as  to  attending 
church  and  prayer  meeting.    The  week  of  prayer  was  observed 
with  an  attendance  that  was  gratifying,  and  I  think  we 
shall  soon  add  by  letter  a  few  who  will  greatly  increase 
the  strength  of  the  church." 

"To  organize  society  here,  to  successfully  encounter 
unbelief  and  worldliness ,  calls  for  all  the  good  qualities  in 
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a  minister  that  many  large  parishes  in  trie  Hast  demand.  How 
needful  that  strong  men  should  be  willing  to  occupy  such 
fieldsl    Fremont,  Columbus  and  Schuyler,  are  occupied. 
Forth  Bend,  Lone  ~ree,  Grand  Island,  and  other  points  on 
the  Pacific  Railway  are  growing  and  hopeful  places.  Alto- 
gether it  is  an  inviting,  important,  and  laborious  field, 
and  who  is  sufficient  for  the  work?    Yet  I  greatly  enjoy 
it,  and  feel  courageous  as  to  the  future." 

In  1874,  llr.  Elliott  returned  to  the  Sast ,  where  he 
served  the  church  at  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  for  five 
years;  at  Hewington,  1880-84,  and  from  1884  to  1887,  at 
Bridgewater.  Mr.  Elliott  then  removed  to  Forth  Yakima, 
Washington,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  dying 
there  January  19,  1888,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  two  months 
and  twenty-seven  days. 

This  brother  evidently  belongs  to  Connecticut,  not  to 
Iowa,  but  his  two  years  of  service  at  Lucas  Grove  entitles 
him  to  the  little  place  we  give  him  in  this  imperfect 
sketch. 


c 
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Sixty-ninth  sketch, 

Samuel  v.  AcDuffee. 

Samuel  Valentine  I.IcDftffee,  son  of  Samuel  and  Emily 
(7ay)  I.IcDuffee,  was  born  in  Corinth,  Vermont,  January  9, 
1835.    He  studied,  at  Barre ,  Vermont,  Academy,  graduating  in 
1861.    He  entered  Amherst  College,  but  left  after  one  year 
to  enlist.    Me  served  in  Company  A,  of  the  third  Few  Hamp- 
shire Volunteers,  from  186E  to  1865. 

Returning  from  the  army  in  1865 ,  he  spent  one  year  in 
Princeton  Seminary,  one  year  in  UMon,  and  one  at  Bangor, 
where  he  graduated  in  1868.    Before  leaving  the  East,  he 
was  married  September  15,  1868,  to  iiary  Alice  Patterson 
of  Bangor. 

With  his  bride,  he  came  to  Iowa,  beginning  in  December 
of  1868,  a  pastorate  of  one  year  and  one  month  at  Wayne.  He 
was  ordained  at  Vayne  by  a  Congregational  Council,  May  25, 
1869.    There  nre  no  memorials  of  his  work  at  Wayne. 

In  January  of  1870,  he  returned  to  the  East,  where  with- 
in a  few  years,  he  had  numerous  pastorates.    From  January  of 
1870  to  June  of  1871,  he  was  at  Acworth,  Hew  Hampshire;  from 
October  tof  1871  to  ITovember  of  1873,  at  Barton,  Vermont;  from 
ITovember  of  1873  to  November  of  1874  at  Pisherville ,  Hew 
Hampshire;  from  January  of  1G75  to  March  of  1882,  at  Ludlow 
Center,  Massachusetts;  from  Ilarch  of  1882  to  March  of  1884, 
at  Brimfield,  Mass. 
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Ee  then  had  a  pastorate  of  six  years  (March  1884  to 
April  1890)  at  Orange  City,  riorida.    Returning  north,  he  was 
for  eight  years  (September  18 90- August  1898)  at  Chetford, 
Vermont.    From  the  year  1900  until  his  death,  he  was  assist- 
ant pastor  of  the  Eope  church  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
He  died  at  Springfield,  February  28,  1904,  aged  sixty-nine 
years,  one  month,  and  eighteen  days. 

here  is  another  man  who  evidently  does  not  belong  to 
Iowa,  but  by  virtue  of  that  ordination  and  one  year  and 
one  month  of  service  at  Wayne,  we  give  him  a  little  place 
in  these  sketches. 
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Seventieth  sketch, 

Hiram  P.  Roberts. 

Hiram  Page  Roberts,  son  of  Albert  and  Sally  Ilaria 
(Stevens)  Roberts,  was  born  in  Ihomaston,  Connecticut, 
September  22,  1831.    Me  studied  at  'Tilbraham  (Massachusetts ) 
Academy,  and  graduated  from  the  Hesleyan  University,  in  1857. 
During  his  university  course,  November  23,  1856,  he  was 
married  to  Anna  A.  Blanciiard,  of  'Thitingham,  Vermont. 

His  first  occupation  after  graduation  was  that  of 
teaching.    ITrom  1857  to  1861,  he  was  principal  of  High 
Schools  first  at  Ldlbury,  Hassachusetts ,  and  then  at  Jar- 
saw,  Illinois.    Prom  '.Tarsaw,  he  went  to  C.uincy,  and  had  be- 
gun teaching  there  when  the  war  of  the  rebellion  came  on. 
Enlisting  in  the  Eighty-fourth  Illinois  Regiment,  he  was  at 
the  front  for  about  two  years.    He  was  the  first  lieutenant 
of  his  company.     In  one  of  the  engagements  in  which  he  had  a 
part,  he  received  a  shot  which  finally  caused  his  death. 
Shis  shot,  however,  did  not  finish  his  army  service. 

Returning  to  Quincy,  he  was  ordained,  Spril  19,  1855, 
and  at  once  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty- Seventh  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  up  to  t::e  close  of  the  war. 
A     After  the  war,  lir.  Roberts  was  for  two  years  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  and  in  1867-8 
he  was  at  Peru. 

-     In  1868,  he  came  to  Iowa,  and  had  a  pastorate  of  three 
years  at  Council  Bluffs.    Of  this  pastorate,  in  his  Mstory 
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of  the  church,  N.  P.  Dodge  sa3*s: 

"Rev.  H.  ?.  Roberts,  having  accepted  the  call  to  the 
church,  commeneeft  his  pastorate,  November  7,  1868,  the  first 
year  services  were  held  in  the  church,  on  Pearl  Street,  the 
last  service  there  being  on  September  14,  1869.     The  circum- 
stances of  the  church  demanding  greater  accommodations,  the 
Pearl  Street  building  was  sold,  and  the  ground  broken  for  a 
new  church,  September  7,  of  this  year.     The  work  was  pushed 
with  such  energy  that  in  less  than  four  months,  about  January 
1,  1870,  the  building  was  enclosed,  surmounted  with  a  grace- 
ful spire,  on  I.Iarch  5,  the  basement  plastered  and  seated, 
and  the  congregation  took  possession,  the  rooms  being  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God.     The  church  at  this  time  had 
cost  ;)16,000,  which  had  been  raised  and  paid  to  the  builders. 
The  basement,  which  was  mostly  above  ground,  light,  airy, 
and  cheerful,  had  one  large  room  for  Sabbath  school,  church 
gatherings,  and  social  worship,  3ible  and  infant  class 
rooms,  library  room,  and  kitchen. 

"At  about  two  thirty,  on  the  morning  of  May  6th,  a  heavy 
wind  swept  down  from  the  Northwest ,  with  such  tremedous  fury, 
it  carried  the  main  building  from  its  foundation,  crushed 
the  timbers  to  atoms,  and  scattered  them  in  all  directions, 
so  that  no  appreciable  part  of  the  lumber  was  worth  gather- 
ing up.    This  crushing  blow  did  not  long  hold  pastor  and 
people  in  suspense.     It  was  determined  to  rebuild.  Sub- 
scriptions were  renewed — the  pastor  went  3as t ,  was  well 
received  by  the  churches,  and  raised  among  them  for  the 
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rebuilding,  $3,400.     With  this  aid,  the  church  was  rebuilt. 
The  frame  work  was  made  stronger,  and  the  graceful  spire 
omitted.    The  church  "began  to  forget  its  disaster,  and  to 
move  forward  with  new  courage  and  patient  hope.    Mr*  Roberts 
resigned  in  May  of  1871,  and  returned  to  Illinois,  leaving 
a  united  church,  grateful  for  his  faithful  service." 

There  was  one  report  from  Mr*  Roberts  himself  from 
Council  Bluffs,  published  in  the  Home  Missionary,  April 
1869,  which  was  as  follows: 

"Our  church  has  long  stood  on  your  books  as  a  benefi- 
ciary; but,  thanks  to  God,  and  the  Society,  and  the  churches 
that  lie  back  of  the  Society,  it  has  "been  able  to  live  until 
its  feet  and  ankle-bones  have  received  strength,  so  that  it 
is  no  longer  obliged  to  lie  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  ask- 
ing alms . " 

"Last  fall,  it  pleased  God  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
the  congregation  to  become  independent  of  foreign  aid.  They 
decided  to  try  to  raise  a  salary  of   ,1500.     The  whole  amount 
was  easily  raised,  and  7/as  promptly  paid  in  monthly  install- 
ments.   In  their  prosperity,  the  church  has  not  forgotten 
the  aid  received  in  the  days  of  its  weakness.     The  contribu- 
tion which  I  send  you  with  this,  is  not  as  large  as  I  wish 
it  was,  .jut  if  you  will  credit  us  with  what  we  do  not  take 
from  you,  it  will  make  a  pretty  little  sum. 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  church  last  'Teclnesday  evening,  , 
which  was  very  fully  attended,  the  following  was  unanimously 
passed:    ''Tnereas,  This  church,  after  a  long  struggle,  during 
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which  it  was  materially  aided  by  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  has  through  the  favor  of  God,  become  self-supporting, 
therefore , 

"'Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  sincere  gratitude 
first  to  Almighty  God,  for  his  goodness  to  us  in  giving  us  a 
name  among  self-supporting  churches.     Second,  to  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  for  the  aid  received  during  the 
day  of  small  things;  and  that  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves 
to  assist  it  in  its  noble  and  necessary  work,  not  only  by 
our  sympathy  and  our  prayers,  but  by  contributing  to  its 
funds,  according  as  God  shall  prosper  us.11' 

Leaving  the  Council  Bluffs  pastorate,  Mr,  Roberts  re- 
turned to  Illinois,  residing  without  charge  at  Galesburg 
for  a  season.    Prom  1876  to  1880,  he  was  acting  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Tataga.    He  died  of  paralysis,  resulting  from 
tlie  bullet  wound  received  in  one  of  the  battles  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  at  Plat i an,  Colorado,  December  2,  1688, 
aged  fifty-seven  years,  two  months,  and  ten  days. 

Mr.  Dodge's  characterization  of  Mr.  Roberts  is  as  follows: 

"He  prepared  his  sermons  with  great  care.    His  rich 
thoughts  were  clothed  in  simple  language.    His  dilivery  was 
easy  and  attractive.    Energetic,  zealous,  and  always  cheer- 
ful, he  was  an  inspiration  to  his  people  through  the  trying 
times  of  church  building  and  rebuilding." 
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Seventy- first  sketch, 

Fayette  Kurd. 

This  Q-ood  "brother,  in  a  recent  communication,  speaks 
for  himself  as  follows: 

"I  was  "born,  August  12,  1835,  in  thetownship  of  Bur- 
lington, Calhoun  County,  Michigan,  the  eldest  of  five  child- 
ren of  Eomer  C.  and  Sarah  Jane  (McGee)  Eurd,  my  father  "being 
from  Roxbury,  Connecticut,  my  mother  from  Bolton,  '"arren 
county,  ITew  York,  had  lately  settled  on  a  farm,  part 
prairie  and  part  oak  openings,  about  two  miles  from  Union 
Pity,  where  Deacon  Chester  Hammond  and  wife,  as  lay  mis- 
sionaries, had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Congregational 
church.    For  several  years  in  the  forties,  L.  Smith  Hobart 
was  the  pastor.    Other  pastors  in  my  early  days  were  Henry 
C.  Horse,  A.  3.  Zedzie ,  Reuben  Hatch,  and  Sereno  V«  Streeter. 
liy  parents  were  among  the  early  members  of  this  church, 
and  I  united  in  1854. 

"I  studied,  first  in  the  State  Norman  School  at  Ypsilan- 
ti,  and  in  1856,  entered  the  Sophomore  class  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  graduating  in  1859.    After  teaching  a 
year  in  a  family  school  in  the  South,  I  went,  in  I860,  to 
And over  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in  i86&. 

-  "IJy  ministry  began  with  a  stay  of  something  less  than 
a  year  at  Hancock,  Michigan,  and  a  briefer  engagement  at 
Lansing.     Then  came  a  year  at  Memphis,  yoked  with  the 
C olumbus  church . " 

"later,  in  1868,  November  15th,  I  went"  to  Crford, 
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(afterwards  llontour) ,  Iowa,  where  I  remained  until  the  spring 
of  1876,  going  thence  to  Cherokee,  and  remaining  with  the 
church  there  until  the  fall  of  1878. 

"family  considerations  led  to  a  return  to  l.Iichigan, 
where  I  served  the  church  at  lainsburgh,  four  years;  at 
Grand  olanc  nearly  five  years,  and  at  ITashville ,  two  years." 

"The  education  of  a  son  led  me  to  a  change  more  ambi- 
tious than  successful,    "e  returned  to  Ann  ^rbor,  placing 
our  son  in  the  High  School,  while  I  entered  on  a  course  of 
special  study,  receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.  I),  in  1891;  my 
plan  being  to  teach  in  positions  where  our  son  could  pursue 
at  least  part  of  a  college  course. 

"The  following  three  years  were  spent  in  Yinita,  Okla- 
homa,  (then  Indian  Territory) ,  teaching  in  Vorchester  Aca- 
demy and  preaching  in  the  little  church  there.     The  last 
year  I  was  acting  principal  of  the  school.     It  did  not  seem 
best  to  remain  longer  in    4finita,  though  urged  to  do  so, 
and  in  view  of  the  later  fate  of  the  academy,  it  has  seemed 
possible  that  a  decision  made  in  the  best  attainable  light 
may  have  been  mistaken.     It  practially  ended  my  work  as  eithe 
preacher  or  teacher,  when  I  was  in  good  health  and  a  little 
short  of  sixty  years  old." 

Eaving  a  son  in  Drury  College,  we  came  to  Springfield, 
where  we  have  since  resided.     Some  inherited  property  enables 
us  to  ,r;et  along  in  a  humble  way,  though  not  to  live  a  life  of 
idleness.     Various  attempts  at  making  a  livelihood  were  tried 
with  indifferent  success,  at  times  with  considerable  loss. 

"In  the  fall  of  1908,  I  made  a  brief  trip  to  the  conti- 
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nent  of  Europe  ,  from  Rotterdam  via  Cologne,  Frankfurt ,  Lu- 
zerne, Milan,  riorence,  and  -iome ,  to  Naples,  thence  to  Ifaw 
York. 

"In  June,  of  1909,  I  was  one  of  thirteen  out  of  a  class 
of  forty  to  meet  at  Ann  Arbor,  in  commemoration  of  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  class  of  1859.  rJhe  whereabouts  of 
five  more  were  known  then,  or  have  been  learned  since." 

"Two  years  ago  last  spring,  I  began  work  on  the  staff  of 
the  Daily  Leader  of  this  city,  and  have  been  steadily  em- 
ployed ever  since,     i'he  work  is,  in  many  respects,  congenial, 
giving  me  steady  income.     I  enjoy  excellent  health,  my  chief 
trouble  being  two  or  three  hard  colds  a  year,  which  do  not 
reach  my  lungs.     I  am  in  my  seventy-fifth  year,  apparently 
good  for  some  years  of  service  and  of  life,  not  ^ithout  joy, 
if  God  wills." 

"I  was  married  in  1866  at  Ascutneyville ,  Vermont,  to 
Kiss  Julia  T.  .tobinson,  of  that  place,     ffe  have  a  son  a  gra- 
duate of  Drury  College  in  1897,  and  for  most  of  the  time 
since  on  the  staff  of  the  3t .  Louis  Post  iespatoli." 

"Vie  have  the  joy  of  being  grandxmrents ,  and  are  as 
foolishly  fond  of  the  little  folks  as  grandparents  are 
likely  to  be." 

"I  don't  feel  much  like  bragging  about  what  I  have  been 
or  done.    Perhaps  the  thing  I  regret  most  is  that  I  did  not 
take  my  work  seriously  enough.     I  may  frankly  own  that  I 
left  the  ministry  with  a  sense  that  it  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do.     I  had  somev.'hat  grown  out  of  touch  with  the  work.  In 
'my  present  life,  I  feel  iihe  need  of  daily  fellowship  with  my 
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Father  and  my  Savior.    I  am  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
Christian  interpretation  of  life,  and  have  a  "broadening 
view  of  G-od's  universal  fatherhood.     I  have  no  proper  con- 
ception of  '.?hat  lies  behind  the  veil.    But  I  believe  that 
life  more  abundant  is  there,  and  that  He  v?ho  is  to  us  the 
nearest  of  all  beings  in  the  universe,  will  be  revealed  a 
little  more  fully  there,  and  that  His  3on,  our  Elder  Brother, 
Will  be  still  more  the  central  figure  there ,  than  he  is 
increasingly  in  this  world." 
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Seventy-second  sketch, 

Allen  Clark, 

Allen  Clark,  son  of  "Tilliam  and  Jane  (Allen)  Clark,  was 
born  in  Whitehall,  '.Tashington  county,  New  York,  October  12, 
1841.    Here  he  spent  his  early  years,  and  from  this  home, 
attended  the  Conference  Asademy  at    .'est  Houltney,  Vermont. 
In  1865,  he  graduated  from  the  Connecticut  TJesleyan  Uni- 
versity, and  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  of  New 
York,  in  1866. 

Ee  was  ordained  Hay  2,  1868,  at  Seymour,  Connecticut; 
and  here  lie  was  married  in  1869  to  Hiss  Rhoda  Kendall,  his 
first  pastorate,  beginning  in  November  of  1868,  and  contin- 
uing until  March  of  1872,  was  at  TTilton,  Iowa. 

In  1873,  Mr.  Clark  returned  to  the  East,  and  for  a  few 
months  supplied  the  church  at  Huntington,  Connecticut,  and 
a  little  later,  the  church  at  Whitehall,  New  York.     In  Jan- 
uary of  1874,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Olivet  church  in  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  his  time  of  service  here  covering  a  period 
of  sis  years . 

In  1880,  we  find  him  up  in  Vermont,  stationed  at  Brad- 
ford and  Ifairlee.    Ee  v/as  dismissed  from  this  charge,  Sept- 
ember 30,  1884.    At  this  time,  he  began  a  pastorate  at  Man- 
chester, Vermont,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  November  16, 
1886.    This  was  the  end  of  Mr.  Allen's  work  in  the  Hast. 
?rom  that  day  to  this  (1914)  he  has  been  identified  with 
the  work  of  the  churches  in  the  Middle  "est. 

He  first  went  to  Nebraska  city,  and  labored  there  for  a 
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short  time,  and  then  for  a  little  longer  time,  he  was  with- 
out charge . 

In  1890,  he  returned,  to  Iowa,  and  took  charge  of  the 
work  at  lewis  and  Bear  Grove.     In  189S-95,  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  in  Ottumwa,  and  in  1896-98,  at  Agency. 
Since  1899,  he  has  been  laboring  in  Minnesota,  having  had 
pastorates  at  Cass  Lake  and  Farris,  Brainerd,  Bermidje, 
Lake  Itasca,  and  also  Llanvel  and  Grand  Porks,  I'orth  Dakota; 
and  later  he  was  Dawson,  '"est  Duluth,  and  Alley,  where  he 
is  now  located. 

Under  date  of  January  28,  1914,  I.Ir.  Clark  writes: 

,TI  am  now  seventy- two  years  old,  but  in  good  health  and 
active  service.  For  three  years,  I  was  Assistant  home  Mis- 
sionary Superintendent,  with  ITorthern  llinnesota  as  my  field." 

I.Ir.  Clark  is  a  tall,  spare  man,  with  hair  once  as  black 
as  a  raven's  wing,  and  an  eye  almost  as  bright  as  a  coal  of 
fire,    his  temperament  is  of  the  most  pronounced  sanguine 
type,  and  his  movements,  cuick  and  nervous,    he  is  fluent 
in  speech,  fertile  in  imagination,  well  posted  in  literature, 
theology,  and  current  events,  and  has  decided  opinions  and 
convictions  respecting  all  political  issues,    he  is  a  special 
advocate  of  the  laboring  man  and  the  poor. 

""e  gladly  give  him  an  honored  place  in  the  list  of  our 
Iowa  men,  but  acknowledge  that  he  belongs  to  Llinnesota. 


Seventy-third  sketch, 
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Horace  Dut^on. 

Horace  Dutton,  son  of  George  1).  and  Mary  (Pomeroy)  Dut- 
£on,  was  horn  in  Boston,  lias  sac:  •       ;s,  January  16,  1840. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  Yale  College,  of 
the  class  of  1852,  and  ^ndover  Seminary,  from  which  eh  gradu- 
ated in  186-5. 

In  1866-7,  he  was  pastor  at  'Vest  Newbury,  Massachusetts, 
and  at  Wareham  in  1867-8.    Here  he  was  ordained  in  January  of 
1858.     In  December  of  the  same  year,  he  bagan  a  pastorate  of 
two  years  at  Bddyville ,  Iowa. 

He  then  took  a  year  of  post-graduate  work  at  Andover 
Seminary;  and  was  then  lovated  for  nine  yeats  (1870-72)  at 
ITorthborough ,  Massachusetts .    At  the  beginning  of  this  pas- 
torate, August  24.,  1870,  he  was  married  to  llartha  G.  Sweet, 
of  Auburn dal e ,  Iriass.    She  died  June  25,  1871.     while  still 
at  Northbo rough,  September  3,  1873,  he  was  married  to  Prances 
Jewell  Bird,  of  East  "Talpole ,  Massachusetts.    She  died 
September  30,  1901. 

In  1879,  being  out  of  health,  Mr*  Button  retired  from 
technical  pastoral  work,  "out  continued  as  a  Volunteer  Chris- 
tian Worker  for  many  years.    For  a  time  he  was  assistant 
pastor  at  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston,    he  was  also  connected 
slth  the  Rescue  work  of  the  Boston  Llorgon  Memorial*  From 
1900  to  1906,  he  was  the  European  Representative  of  the 
'Torld's  Christian  Bnc'.eavor  union,    he  had  the  honor  of  in- 
troducing the  Bndeavor  Society  into  Forw^y. 
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In  his  retirement,  Mr.  Dutton  has  made  his  home,  for 
the  most  part,  at  Auburn&ale ,  a  suburb  of  Boston.    He  is 
now,  in  1914,  seventy-four  years  of  age.     In  a  communication 
dated  June  10,  1914,  he  says: 

"I  do  not  think  my  record  particularly  important.  I 
feel  that  the  less  said  about  your  humble  servant  the  better. 
I  have  tried  to  serve  the  Kingdom  and  my  Master.    The  inten- 
tions have  been  good,  but  the  performance   ." 

"As  to  the  outlook  on  life  now  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  an  optimist,  and  that  my  one 
desire  is  to  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  Gto&.    All  things  tend 
to  unity,  and  all  that  promotes  unity  deeply  interests  me. 
I  am  a  pacif icationist ,  and  expansionist,  and  a  humble  fol- 
lower of  my  Lord  and  Master;  but  as  to  things  done,  results 
attained,  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Horace  Dutton." 


Seventy-fourth  Sketch, 
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John  D.  Bell. 

There  is  no  material  for  a  sketch.    According  to  our 
State  Minutes,  Mr.  Bell  was  ordained  in  1864.    By  what 
route  he  traveled  up  to  that  point  does  not  appear.  The 
records  are  silent  as  to  his  movements  from  1864  to  1868. 

February  12,  1868,  he  was  commissioned  from  Ilonticello , 
Iowa.     The  commission  was  renewed  in  1859.     Evidently  he 
did  not  stay  at  Monitoello  through  the  second  year,  for 
November  14,  1869,  he  was  commissioned  for  Emporia,  Kansas, 
and  the  commission  was  not  renewed. 

At  this  point,  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  records; 
and  at  this  point  ends  this  fragment  of  a  sketch. 


Seventy-fifth  sketch, 
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Hollie  3.  Clark. 

Hollie  Sampson  Clark  Has  born  in  Bath,  New  Hampshire, 
I.Iarch  8,  1838.    He  was  a  student  in  "Dartmouth  College  in 
1856,  and  1857,  but  not  a  graduate.     In  1860-62,  he  at- 
tended Hartford  Seminary,  but  graduated  from  Andover  in 
1863.    He  was  ordained  at  Raymond,  "Tisconsin,  October  27, 
1863,  Rev.  Joseph  W,  Healy,  later  of  Iowa,  then  of  l.Iilwau- 
kee,  preaching  the  sermon.    His  pastorate  here  was  contin- 
ued for  two  years.     In  1865-66,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  ITew  Lisbon.     In  1867-68  he  was  at  Lisbon, 
Illinois,  and  then  came  over  into  Iowa. 

He  began  at  Genoa  Bluffs  and  .'.'illiamsburg,  January  1, 
1869,  and  on  this  field  died  in  office  May  26 ,  1875. 

In  an  obituary  sketch,  published  in  the  Home  Missionary 
for  August,  1873,  Sup't  Pickett  said: 

"Rev.  Ht  3.  Clark,  late  Home  Missionary  at  TTilliams- 
burg  and  Genoa  Bluffs  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years. 
Pie  preached  in  'Tilliamsburg  and  Genoa  Bluffs  four  and  a 
half  years  with  eminent  success.    Many  young  men  were  there 
converted  to  Christ,  and  houses  of  worship  were  built  on 
both  his  fields  during  his  pastorate." 

"His  was  a  sweet,  loving,  Christian  spirit,  that  re- 
minded one  of  the  beloved  disciple.     On  his  return  from  the 
Count--  Sabbath  School  convention,  he  was  taken  ill  of 
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typhoid-pneumonia,  and  after  twelve  days  passed  peacefully 
away • " 

"He  said:     'Life  is  very  pleasant  to  me,  but  if  God 
wills  it,  certainly  I  am  ready  to  go.1    Among  his  last 
words  were  these  'Pray  for  me  that  my  faith  fail  not.1 

"Ee  leaves  a  noble  Christian  widow,  who  writes: 
'In  such  separation  and  utter  desolateness ,  there  is  only 

one  ray  of  comfort  it  is  God  who  hath  done  it,  and  he 

knows  best.'     Ihe  churches  are  very  deeply  bereaved,  and 
almost  unconsolable .    Llay  this  sad  providence  prove  rich  in 
blessings  to  themi" 
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Seventy-sixth,  sketch, 

David  firt, 

David  Wirt,  son  of  George  and  Catherine  (May)  Tirt , 
was  born  in  Perry  township,  Ohio,  October  2,  1821.  He 
studied  at  Oberlin  from  1841  to  1844,  but  did  not  graduate 
from  college  or  seminary. 

From  1844  to  1847,  he  worked  at  saddlery,  but  at  the 
same  time  studied  theology  with  an  uncle,  April  3,  1845, 
he  was  married  to  Sarah  Corbin  of  Sheffield,  Ohio.  In 
1847,  he  began  the  work  of  a  colporteur  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.    May  3,  1848,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  German  Reformed  Church.    As  the  name  indicates,  Mr. 
flirt  was  of  German  descent.     In  October  of  1848,  he  was 
stationed  at  Hehaboth,  with  five  preaching  stations,  and  on 
this  field  he  was  ordained  February  25,  1849. 

In  September  of  1850,  Ivlr.  "Tirt  became  a  Congrogation- 
alist.    He  began  his  long  Congregational  pilgrimage  at 
Hartford,  Ohio.     In  December  of  1850,  he  changed  from  Hart- 
ford to  Mt.  Liberty.     In  September  of  1853,  we  find  him  at 
Eenry,  Illinois,  in  1G55 ,  he  was  at  Amboy.     In  1856,  he  went 
back  to  Ohio,  and  from  June  of  this  year  to  October  of  1857, 
had  charge  of  the  work  in  the  Seaman's  chapel  at  Toledo. 
He  next  had  a  year's  pastorate,  1857-8  at  Ligonia ,  Indians; 
the  next,  iroveuber  1858  to  May  1660,  at  Allegan,  Michigan; 
the  next,  June  I860  to  June  1862,  at  Lamont. 

It  was  time  now  for  a  more  radical  change.     Prom  June 
of  1862  to  November  of  1863,  he  was  a  General  Missionary 
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in  the  LIuskegon  Valley,  with  residence  oontinued  at  lamont . 
Now ,  ha  drops  back  into  the  pastorate  for  a  season,  and 
from  [December  of  1853  to  December  of  1865,  was  pastor  at 
Portland.     New  Baltimore  was  nis  next  field,  and  he  was 
here  from  December  of  1865  to  February  of  1867;  then  from 
April  of  1867  to  May  of  1869,  at  South  Haven. 

Now  comes  his  Iowa  pilgrimage.     He  was  settled  at  Ft. 
Dodge  from  Hay  of  1869  for  two  whole  years,  and  then,  for 
a  year,  ne  was  C-eneral  Missionary  for  Nortnwestern  Iowa.  In 
the  December  number  of  the  Home  Missionary  for  186S,  we 
find  the  following: 

"The  Fort  Dodge  church,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  David 
Tirt,  is  building  a  chapel ,  22x36,  t:   cost  about  two  thou- 
sand dollars.    Mr.  77irt  is  extending  his  missionary  labors 
to  the  surrounding  country,  rapidly  filling  up  with  a 
promising  class  of  settlers." 

In  January  of  1870,  there  was  another  note  as  follows: 

"The  Oongregational  church  at  Ft.  Dodge,  formed  fourteen 
years  ago/,  was  reorganized  in  August  last,  with  twenty-one 
members,  under  the  missionary  care  of  Rev.  D.  7irt.  Driven 
from  place  for  temporary  worship,  they  uno.ertook  the  erec- 
tion of  a  brick  chapel  and  pastor's  study,  costing  $1,000. 

The  church  and  Sabbath  School  were  noping  to  enter  their 
new  house  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  December." 

From  July  of  1872  to  July  1873,  he  -;as  located  at 
31oomington,   'risconsin;  then  for  t\<;o  years  at  '-est  Rosendale. 
From  this  field,  he  reports,  Lay  1874,  as  follows: 

"Great  interest  clusters  around  our  lellowship  meetings. 
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heelings  have  been  held  at  G-reen  Lake,  Brands  on,  and  Fair 
7ater.    li'r .  Doe  is  usually  with  us,  and  every  meeting  in- 
creased in  interest.    On  the  day  of  Pacayer  for  colleges, 
Pres.  l.Ierriam,  of  Rioon  College,  preached  inthe  morning, 
a  sermon  full  of  Christ,  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evening 
prayer  and  conference  meetings  were  held,  where  eight  or 
ten  rose  for  prayers ,  some  of  them  young  men  in  the  ad- 
vanced college  classes.     It  was  a  day  long  to  "be  remembered.  1 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  Mr,  Wirt,  reviewing 
twenty-five  years  of  ids  ministry,  writes: 

"It  is  a  grief  to  me  that  I  have  done  so  little  for  the 
Llaster,  but  I  do  not  regret  that  twenty-five  years  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  njy  manhood  have  been  given  to  Eome 
Missions.     Fo;  God  be  praised,  that  I  have  been  permitted 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.     Some  prsoibus  souls,  I  believe, 
have  been  brought  to  Jesus,  that  Shall  be  £he  crown  of  ti$  re- 
joicing.    True ,  I  have  always  been  poor,  and  it  has  been  a 
constant  strgggle  to  provide  for  my  family.     But  usually,  we 
have  had  enough.     I  nad  an  early  offer  to  go  into  business — 
as  did  a  classmate,  abandoning  the  .inistry.    he  is  now 
president  of  a  national  bank,  has  gained  some  political  honors, 
and  is  worth,  probably,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.     I  said 

to  him,  some  time  since,   'Brother   ,  let  me  now  go  into 

this  bank  and  make  some  money,  while  you  take  my  place,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,'     He  did  not  accept;  nor 
would  I  exchange  places  with  him.* 
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From  Hay  to  December  of  1875,  LIr.  7irt  v/as  stationed  at 
Markesan;  from  December  1675  to  December  1676,  at  Oakfield, 
and  from  Hay,  1677,  to  May  1879  ,  at  Plymouth. 

Next  we  find  him  down  innlllinoia ,  May  1879  to  May  1880, 
at  Des  Plaines,  and  from  Hay  1880  to  November  1681  at  Chebancd. 

Is  it  not  time  now,  for  oar  itinerant  to  be  invading  a 
new  state?    This  time,  it  is  North  Dakota,  where  from  June  of 
1881  to  I'ovember  of  1887,  he  was  General  Missionary,  with 
resiclence  first  at  Cleveland,  and  then  at  Jamestown. 

Oregon  comes  next,  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  December 
1887-October  1888,  he  v/as  General  Uissionary  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  state.     Then,  he  moved  up  into  "ashington ,  and 
from  October  of  1888  to  June  of  1890,  he  was  pastor  at  Medi- 
cal Lake.    Kext,  in  1890,  for  a  short  time,  he  had  charge 
of  the  work  at  rort  Gamble. 

IThere  now?    Calif ornai  ,  of  course,  from  July  of  1891  to 
September  of  1892,  at  Tiburon;  and  from  Fovember,  1892  to 
April  1894,  at  Kenwood.     This  seems  to  have  ended  his  preach- 
ing pilgrimage.     In  all  these  changes,  he  had  with  Mm  a  ':'if e  , 
and  from  first  to  last,  nine  children.     I  wonder  what  the 
family  report  of  this  pilgrimage  would  be.    Eis  children 
have  turned  out  well.     Cne  of  the  daughters  is  a  missionary 
in  Siam;  and  a  son,  2ev.  Hoyal  "irt,  once  Superintendent  of 

erne  Missions  in  Alaska,  and  later  Dr.  Brown's  assistant,  in 
Oakland,  is  now  (1914)  pastor  at  Campello,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  "Tirt  finally  ended  the  pilgrimage  of  nis  life  in  Oakland, 
California,  June  16,  1900,  aged  seventy-eight  years  eight 
months,  and  fourteen  days. 
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I  knev7  llr.  77irt  at  the  age  of  fifty,  or  thereabout, 
he  was  a  small,  spare  man,  with  a  very  wrinkled  face,  alert, 
active,  nervous,  restless,  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the 
next  -place,  enthusiastic,  intent  upon  his  missionary  schemes 
and  campaigns,  fervent  in  xiis  piety,  evangelistic  in  temper 
and  spirit,  unceasing  in  isis  efforts  to  do  good.     In  his 
way,  in  his  day  and  generation,  he  was  a  useful  man.  There 
are  monuments  of  xis  work  in  several  states. 
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Seventy-seventh  sketch, 

William  F.  Rose . 

William  I*,  Rose,  son  of  Thomas  and  Hiii&ah  (Wilmarth) 
Rose,  was  born  in  Victor,  LTew  York,  ipril  21,  1835.  He 
carried  on  his  preparatory  studies  at  Albion,  llichigan,  and 
graduated  from  the  Fort hwes tern  University  in  1862.    he  was 
ordained  December  29,  1863.     In  1864,  he  was  acting  pastor 
at  Lowell,  llichigan.    May  10,  1864,  he  was  married  to  Sarah 
E.  Devendorf ,  who  died  I.Iay  16,  1874.     In  1865,  hr.  Rose  was 
pastor  at  Vienna.     In  June  of  I860,  a  report  was  published 
in  the  Home  Missionary  from  Pine  Run,  which  is    as  follows: 

"The  church  here  intends  to  raise  my  salary,  the  coming 
year,  without  calling  on  the  Eome  Missionary  Society  for  aid, 
if  it  is  possible.     Indeed,  they  have  already  raised  six 
hundred  dollars  by  slip,  rent,  and  intend  to  raise  two  hundred 
dollars  more.    Then  you  consider  that  until  this  year,  they 
have  never  raised  over  about  three  hundred  dollars,  you  will 
see  that  the  community  is  becoming  decidedly  more  in  earnest 
than  ever  before  in  respect  to  the  support  of  the  gospel.  Cur 
audiences  have  ...ere  that  doubled  since  I  commenced  my  labors 
here  ten  months  ago.    Te  are  much  encouraged,  and  believe  that 
so  hearty  an  effort  to  support  the  gospel,  must  be  the  harbin- 
ger of  brighter  days  in  spiritual  things.    While  this  church 
feels  greatly  indebted  to  your  society  for  its  long  continued 
assistance,  they  rejoice  at  their  increasing  strength  and 
hope  no  mora  to  seek  aid  at  your  hands,  but  henceforth  to 
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stand  among  sister  churches,  free  and  able  to  aid  in  enlarging 
your  labors." 

July  7,  1869,  llr.  Rose  came  to  Iowa,  locating  at  7aukon. 
A  note  in  the  December  Home  Missionary  of  1869  reports: 

"Rev.  T.        Rose,  joyfully  announces  the  efforts  of  his 
people  that,  with  a  pledge  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  the 
Congregational  Union,  have  reduced,  the  church  debt  from  $8*800, 
to  $1,500,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  lifting  the  balance." 

Mr.  Rose  at  7aukon  was  a  neighbor  to  Father  J.  R.  Upton, 
who  in  1869,  went  up  into  the  Sioux  country,  and  in  June  of 
1870,  organized  his  first  church  at  Cherokee.  Undoubtedly, 
Father  Upton  called  on  brother  Rose  to  come  and  help  him  out 
in  his  new  work.    At  any  rate,  September  1,  1870,  we  find 
him  at  Cherokee ,  beginning  a  pastorate  of  five  years  with  the 
new  church  in  this  frontier  region.    The  church  prospered 
under  his  cere,  and  he*  had  a  part  in  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  region  roundabout.    He  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Sioux  Association,  when  it  was  organized  with 
five  churches  and  five  ministers  in  the  spring  of  1872. 
There  is  one  report  from  the  Cherokee  field  during  this 
pastorate.    The  communication,  November  1874,  is  as  follows: 

"It  is  nearly  four  years  since  I  first  took  charge  of 
this  little  church,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  having  only 
twelve  members.    At  the  end  of  three  years,  there  were  tT:*en- 
ty-nine--a  slow,  but  steady  growth.     Then,  for  three  months, 
the  church  was  without  a  pastor.    Last  February  I  was  called 
to  resume  my  position.     The  twenty- nine  members  have  increas- 
ed to  sixty-three — the  church  having  more  than  doubled  within 
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the  last  six  months.    Two-thirds  of  those  uniting  have  been 
heads  of  families,  and  "chose  the  most  intelligent  and  influ- 
ential families  in  the  place.     Within  the  last  six  months,  our 
church  edifice,  for  which  we  have  labored  so  hard,  /.as  been 
dedicated.     It  is  a  beautiful  house.     Cur  Sabbath  school  is 
flourishing,  and  the  prayer  meeting  increasing  in  size  and 
interest.    Thus  T;od  has  greatly  blessed  us,  and  we  feel  en- 
couraged to  labor  with  greater  zeal  than  ever.     7e  have 
yearly  reduced  the  amount  ashed  for,  and  hope  aoon  not  only 
to  support  ourselves,  but  to  return  liberally  into  your 
treasury,    May  G-od  bless  the  great  mission  field,  those  who 
fill  the  treasury,  and  those  who  direct  the  disbursements 
of  t;:e  Society  .  ' 

Closing  his  work  at  Cherokee  in  1875,  I.Ir.  Hose  was  with- 
out charge  until  1683,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Pecatonica,  Illinois,  and  was  in  service  there  for  two  years. 

In  1886  and  1887,  he  was  pastor  at  Pierre,  South  Dakota, 
In  1888,  ne  moved  out  to  the  coast,  stopping  first  at  Port 
Gamble,  Washington.    Then,  from  1890  to  1895,  he  was  at 
Houghton,  and  vicinity;  and  in  1866-68,  at  Stellacoom.  He 
died  of  paralysis  at  Tacoma,  February  17,  1898,  aged  sixty- 
one  years,  nine  months,  and  twenty-six  days.    He  was  the 
first  pastor  at  Cherokee.     He  helped  to  make  that  noble 
church  what  it  is  to-day.     His  whole  ministry  was  fruitful. 
7e  are  glad  to  give  him  a  place  among  the  pastors  of  Iowa. 
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Seventy- eighth  Sketch, 

Davis  ft,  Barker. 

Davis  Robert  Barker  was  born  at  Hope,  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  July  16,  1813.    His  parents,  Robert  and  Eannah  (Mi- 
nott )   Jarker,  were  of   Inglish  Puritan  stock.    They  located 
in  Llaine ,  but  removed  to  Llonroe ,  Ohio,  when  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 

drained  t©  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  with  only  the 
educational  facilities  common  to  the  masses  in  that  early 
day,  he  yet  developed  in  his  youth  a  peculiar  thought fulness , 
originality,  independence,  and  decision  of  mind  that  marked 
him  as  a  leading  spirit.    Possessed  of  strong  convictions, 
and  a  keen  sense  of  wrong,  he  sympathized  deeply  with  the 
oppressed,  and  had  scarcely  reached  his  majority  when  he 
publicly  advocated  tile  amislavery  caiise  ,  whenever  opportun- 
ity offered.    3ven  when  sceptical  in  regard  tc  Christianity, 
he  never  doubted  the  doctrine  of  universal  freedom;  and  it 
was  largely  his  activity  and  earnestness  in  that  cause, 
bringing  him  as  it  did'  into  contact  with  Christian  workers 
in  the  same  field,  that  became  the  means  of  uis  conversion. 

"3ecoming  a  Christian  at  t..e  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
felt  called  of  God  to  preach  that  gospel  which  ne  had  la- 
bored to  destroy.    After  spending  three  years  in  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary,  he  was  graduated  in  184S,  and  was  or- 
dained August  23,  of  the  same  year.     Ee  was  married  August 
24,  1843,  to  Amy  Ann  Chamberlain.'  Prom  the  Seminary  he  went 
to  Johnson,  Humboldt  county,  Ohio,  where  he  labored  two  year.:; 
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then  he  was  two  years  at  Canf ieldj  for  three  months  he  acted 
as  financial  agent  of  Cberlin  College,  "but  preferring  to 
preach  the  gospel,  he  went  to  hercer,  Pennsylvania,  where, 
for  seventeen  years,  he  labored  in  the  gospel,  "both  in  his 
own  church,  and  in  destitute  neighborhoods  around.     On  leav- 
ing Ilercer,  he  spent  five  years  at  Guy's  hills,  in  Crawford 
c  ount  y ,  Pe  nns yl vani  a . 

Ee  next  came  to  Io~/a,  locating  at  College  Springs  in 
rage  county,  where  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  October  IS,  1670.    -_e  began  his  work  at  Col- 
lege Springs  in  August  of  1862.     'Thile  in  this  field,  in 
October  of  1870,  he  reports: 

"Che  third  quarter  of  my  missionary  labor  in  this  field 
has  been  one  of  severe  trial,    While  laboring  last  fall  to 
get  the  meeting  house  plastered  and  warmed,  so  that  we  could 
use  it  during  the  winter,  I  over-worked,  and  exposed  myself, 
and  the  result  was  a  rheumatic  lever.     I  suffered  much  for 
four  or  five  weeks ,  and  have  not  been  able  to  speak  for  ten 
weeks.    During  my  sickness,  with  aid  pledged  from  the  Congre- 
gational Union,  the  house    was  finished.    Last  Sabbath,  it 
was  ready  to  be  used,  and  I  was  able  to  preach.     That  it  v/as 
a  joyful  day  for  us,  I  need  not  say.    The  house  was  full.  It 
seats  three  hundred  and  fifty.     Our  friends  and  neighbors  who 
met  with  us  were  happy.     The  Sabbath  school  children  were 
happy,  and  we  were  all  as  happy  as  we  well  could  be.  ""ithout 
a  nouse ,  we  were  almost  nothing.    V'ith  the  house,  we  have  a 
place  and  position  in  the  community  worth  having.     Eow  kind 
the  Lord  has  been  to  us  I    Fifteen  have  recently  been  added 
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to  the  church,  and  some  others  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  unite." 

In  April  of  1874,  Hr.  Barker  reports  a  revival.    He  says: 
"Te  commenced  the  week  of  prayer  with  trembling.  The 
church  was  ieeble,  divided,  distracted,  and  apparently  almost 
dead.     Every  evil  influence  about  us  seemed  to  have  been  let 
loose  upon  the  church,    a  Llethodist  preacher  came  to  visit 
his  friends.     7e  set  him  at  work,  and  soon  found  that  the 
Spirit  was  with  him.    Cur  difficulties  have  vanished,  and 
our  hatred  has  been  turned  to  love,     ihe  Whole  community 
has  been  stirred  to  its  depths.    These  have  been  from  forty 
to  sixty  hopeful  conversions.    The  work  is  just  now  at  its 
height .  ' 

There  is  still  a  third  report  from  this  field,  published 
$n  December  of  1874,  whioh  is  as  follows: 

"The  spirit  of  revival  nas  been  well  maintained,  and  of 
late  I  think  there  is  an  increase  of  religious  feeling." 

nJLt  the  close  of  our  financial  year,  the  church  passed 
the  following  resolve:     'In  taking  our  leave  of  the  ome 
Missionary  .Society,  we  take  pleasure  in  expression  our  gra- 
titude for  the  aid  it  has  bestowed  upon  us.    A  feeble  church, 
isolated  from  sister  churches,  we  could  not  have  been  sus- 
tained but  for  its  timely  and  continued  aid.     With  it,  and 
the  blessing  of  Sod,  we  have  become  self-sustaining.  Our 
constant  prayer  shall  be  for  trie  prosperity  of  the  Society, 
and  we  will  contribute  to  its  support  as  J-od  gives  us  ability. w 

"May  God's  richest  blessing  rest  upon  the  Society  and  its 
officers,  whose  aid  and  sympathy!  have  highly  prized  for 
the  last  five  years." 
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Mr.  Darker  died  October  22,  1875,  in  the  sixty-third 

year  of  nis  life.    He  had  performed  his  usual  day's  labor, 

after  which  he  rent  to  tne  ^ost  Office.    As  he  returned  to 

I 

start  home,  he  fell  and  instantly  expired. 

hr.  rickettt,  in  the  home  Llissionary  for  January,  1876, 
speaks  of  Mr.  Barker  as  follows: 

"It  is  my  painful  duty  to  record  the  sudden  death  of 
Davis  H.  Barker,  who  i-ad  for  many  years  "borne  the  commission 
of  the  Home  Ldssionary  Society,  and  whose  church  seme  two 
years  since  reached  self-support. 

"I  had  recently  visited  this  re:.;ote  field,  and  aided  in 
a  fellowship  meeting.    LIr.  marker  was  then  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits,  and    eeply  anxious  for  t;:e  welfare  of  his  people. 
But  a  few  days  after,  whithout  the  slightest  premonition,  he 
fell  dead  upon  the  street,  in  a  fit  cf  apoplexy." 

"Six  years  since,  Brother  Barker  entered  upon  his  labors 
with  this  church.     It  was  small  in  numbers,  without  a  house 
of  worship,  and  isolated  from  all  others  of  our  denomination. 
His  strong  faith  and  indefatigable  labors,  ably  seconded  by 
his  people  ,  a  neat  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  about  four 
years  ago,   (Octooer,  1870).     £wo  years  since,  he  bacame  deep- 
ly anxious  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  community.  A 
revival  followed  such  as  probably  no  place  of  equal  size 
in  the  state  was  ever  witnessed.     It  spread  among  all 
classes,  so  that  two  hundred  or  more  united  with  the  different 
churches,    ike  town  was  revolutionized  in  sentiment  (it  ha,& 
been  a  stronghold  of  infidelity)  and  the  church  assumed 
self- support . " 
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"I.  jr.  Barker  was  a  very  positive,  earnest,  radical  reform- 
er.   Yet  to  the  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  a  child,  he  add- 
ed a  rare  combination  of  Christian  virtues,  which  endeared 
him  to  all  who  knew  him.    A  s hinging  light  has  faded  from 
our  extreme  frontier,  and  God  only  knows  who  can  kindle  it 
again. " 

Father  hodd  of  'Jabor,  "brings  a  like  testimony.    He  says: 
"hr.  barker  was  a  man  of  deep  piety,     in  him  were  hap- 
pily blended  guileless  simplicity,  ardent  love  for  2-od, 
and  fearless  moral  courage,     .-is  very  presence  seemed  to 
inspire  devotion,  and  draw  the  soul  Heavenward.    His  earnest 
words,  through  flowing  tears,  urging  his  brethren  to  faith- 
fulness, will  not  soon  be  forgotten  "by  them.    While  he  w  s 

©Id  and  unfaltering  in  maintaining  his  own  convictions,  yet 
no  one  was  more  tolerant,  charitable,  and  forgiving  than  he. 
A  true  patriot,  he  was  loyal  to  his  country  in  the  time  of 
her  peril,  and  labored  in  pub  hie  and  in  private  in  her  be- 
half.    Secret  societies  were  an  offence  to  him.    His  artless 
soul  abhorred  them  in  all  their  forms.    As  a  man  he  was  up- 
right, public-spirited,  self-forgetful,  generous,  genial, 
condescending,  and.  hospitable .    hs  a  student,  he  was  tho- 
rough, industrious,  and  persevering.     Aa  a  speaker,  his 
words  were  with  power.    His  style  was  logical  rather  than 
ornate.     He  spoke  only  what  he  believed,  and  therefore 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  theme  with  an  irresistable  earn- 
estness and  pathos.    His  ministry  was  an  eminently  success- 
ful one." 
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Seventy-ninth  sketch, 

filliam  Henry  Burnard. 

William  Henry  Burnard,  son  of  henry  and  Hannah.  (Sleep) 
Burnard,  v/as  born  in  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  England,  March  7,  1829. 
"he  date  of  nis  coming  to  America  is  not  given,  "but  it  must 
have  been  in  his  childhood,  for  it  is  reported  that  he  fit- 
ted for  college  in  the  preparatory  department  at  Gales ourg, 
and  grauduated  from  Knox  College  in  1851.    He  took  his  theo- 
logy at  Lane  Seminary,  graduating  in  1854.     The  same  year, 
he  was  ordained  and  began  his  ministry  at  Hazel  Green,  Wis- 
consin, in  the  rresbyterian  church  of  that  place.     In  1855, 
he  made  a  change  to  hoscoe ,  Illinois.    Here  he  was  married 
November  12,  1856,  to  Sarah  Cole,  one  of  iiis  parishioners. 
In  1857,  he  was  back  in   .'isconsin  at  Shopiere,  and  Clinton. 
In  1864,  he  began  a  short  pastorate  at  Green  Bay;  in  1865-6, 
he  was  at  Broadhead,  and  1866-69,  at  LZinfcral  Point.  Prom 
Mineral  Point,  in  July  of  the  year  1867,  he  reports: 

"The  past  quarter  has  revealed  »  more  hopeful  state  of 
things  among  us  than  v/e  have  seen  before  many  months .  'Then 
I  wrote  my  report  for  the  year,  ending  March  1,  v/e  were 
holding  some  extra  meetings.    Ho  very  deep  feeling  was  de- 
veloped, and  the  church  as  a  whole  did  not  get  much  inter- 
ested in  the  work;  still  we  had  several  conversions.  Last 
Sabbath,  nine  persons,  all  but  one  adults,  united  with  the 
church  by  profession,  and  four  by  letter.     I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that  the  treasury  of  the  Society  is  embarrassed.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  this  church  has 
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decided  not  to  draw  from  your  treasury  any  longer.  This 
good  result  indicates  not  only  a  little  increase  of  strength, 
but  a  great  increase  of  courage  and  liberality  on  the  part 
of  our  people." 

In  September  of  1869,  Mr.  Burnard  came  over  into  Iowa, 
locating  at  Lit.  Pleasant.     _.e  was  in  service  here  until  May 
of  1871.    From  1871  to  1875,  he  had  charge  of  the  church  at 
Jefferson,  Illinois,    he  then  returned  to  Iowa  for  a  twelve 
years'  pastorate  at  Algona,  ivhere  Father  Chauncey  Taylor  had 
labored  for  twenty  years.    At  the  Semi-Centennial  celebration 
of  the  church,  Rev.  7.  J.  Suckow,  pastor  of  the  church  (1898- 
1902)  in  his  historical  address,  spoke  of  Mr*  Burnard' s 
pastorate  as  follows:     "Ilr.  Burnard  was  a  strong  man,  wise, 
patient,  faithful;  and  the  years  of  his  labors  with  and  for 
the  church  were  years  of  steady  progress  and  healthy  growth. 
In  1885,  the  church  celebrated  its  t wenty-f if th  anniversary. 
In  the  closing  words  of  his  sermon  on  that  occasion,  I.Ir. 
Burnard  expressed  the  hope  that  his  people  might  soon  rally 
to  the  project  of  erecting  a  new  and  larger  building,  as 
the  old  one  had  become  entirely  inadequate  to  their  present 
needs.     This  hope  was  realized  in  1886,  when  the  present 
handsome  edifice  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the  month 
of  June  to  the  service  of  God. 

"The  dedication  of  the  new  church  was  the  high  water 
mark  of  Mr.  Burnard' s  pastorate.     Two  years  later  he  felt 
that  his  best  work  for  the  people  was  done,  and  he  resigned 
his  charge." 

From  Algona,  in  .'ebruary  of  1889,  ;,j.r.  Burnard  went  to 
Miles  and  Preston.    A  pastorate  here  of  three  years  closed 
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his  active  ministry. 

Eis  daughter,  Julia,  a  graduate  of  Iowa  College,  was 
at  that  tine  teaching  in  La  Grange ,  Illinois.  It  was  natur- 
al that  he  should  select  this  as  the  place  of  retirement  in 
old  age.  He  had,  a  decade  to  wait  for  his  release.  He  died 
January  24th,  1902,  aged  seventy- two  years,  ten  months,  and 
seventeen  days. 

Of  course  I  was  quite  intimately  associated  with  Mr. 
3urnard  during  his  pastorate  at  Algona.    Por  seven  years 
we  were  in  the  same  association,  ana  then,  as  Secretary  of 
the  I.  0.  H.  M.  S.   ,  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  be  at  Algo- 
na.    It  usually  cost  the  church  one  hundred  dollars  to  have 
a  visit  from  me. 

My  most  vivid  recollections  of  Rev*  Burnard,  however, 
were  connected  with  our  summer  outings  at  the  Clear  lake 
Itetreat.    he  was  one  of  the  stockholdres  of  the  corporation. 
I  can  see  him  now,  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  a  venerable  pa- 
triarch, with  his  long  whiskers  covering  his  "breast.  'Ihere 
he  would  sit,  hour  after  hour,  quietly  enjoying  the  scenery, 
or  the  activities,  sports,  and  antics  of  his  fellow  campers, 
he  did  not  care  fo  mingle  with  us  in  our  sports  or  labors 
about  the  grounds;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  look  on. 

This  will  indicate  that  he  had  a  phlegmatic  temperament. 
He  took  things  easy;  he  allowed  others  to  do  the  fretting. 
But  he  was  industrious  and  faitliful  to  his  tasks.  His 
churches  prospered  under  his  administration;  Algona  is  in 
part  the  product  of  his  work,    he  helped  to  build  the 
Commonwealth. 
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Eightieth  sketch, 

George  P.  Bronson. 

George  Franklin  Bronson,  son  of  Leonard  and  Nancy 
(Richardson)  3ronson,  was  born  in  Middle  bury,  Connecticut, 
January  21,  1821.    Me  studied  at  Phillip's  Academy,  and 
graduated  from  Hartford  Seminary  in  1849.     September  30th, 
1850,  he  ";:as  married  to  lass  Charlotte  Llaria  Eolt ,  of 
Andover,  llassachusetts . 

His  first  pastorate  was  at  Shelburne  .  Falls,  Mass., 
where  he  wag  ordained  February  19,  1851.    From  1852  to 
1857  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  Hew  York,  and  from  1858  to  1860  he  was  at 
Paris  Hill  in  the  same  state.    He  had  also  a  pastorate  in 
Ohio  at  Zirkland,  beginning  in  January  of  1861,  and  closing 
in  Hay  of  1869. 

From  September  of  1869  to  September  of  1872,  he  was 
pastor  at  Postville,  Iowa.    He.  then  went  over  into  'Wis- 
consin, and  was  pastor  for  seven  years  (1872-1879)  at 
Clinton.    From  1879  to  1881,  he  was  located  at  Odell ,  111. 

His  last  parish  was  at  LaSalle ,  where  he  died,  in 
office,  February  6,  1883,  aged  sixty- two  years  and  sixteen 
days . 

I  had  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Brother  Bronson. 
I  met  him  two  or  three  times  while  he  was  pastor  at  Postvill 
He  was  a  solid  man,  physically  and  otherwise;  he  did  sub- 
stantial work.    Iowa  had  only  a  little  fraction  of  the  man 
in  her  service. 
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Sighty-first  sketch, 

Horace  3.  V'oo&worth. 

liorace  Bliss  V'oodworth,  son  of  Oral  and  Amanda  (Allen) 
7oodworth,  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Vermont,  I.Iarch  1,  1850.  He 
was  educated  at  T he t ford  Academy,  Dartmouth  College  (class  of 
1854)  and  Hartford  'Theological  Seminary  (from  which  he  gra- 
duated in  1861).     Between  his  courses  at  college  and  seminary, 
he  was  married  August  6,  1857,  to  fhoebe  ?.  Clark,  of  : 
Lynne ,  I'ew  Hampshire. 

Ee  was  ordained  at  Hebron,  Connecticut,  February  28, 
1862,  and  was  pastor  of  this  church  from  that  date  up  to 
December  29th,  1864.     his  next  pastorate,  at  Ellington, 
Connecticut,  was  from  February  8,  1865,  to  August  24,  1869. 

In  September  of  1869  he  came  out  to  Iowa,  and  located 

at  Charles  City.    His  pastorate  here  covered  a  period  of 

three  years.     In  September  of  1872  he  accepted  a  call  to 

Decorah,  becoming  there  the  successor  of  Sphraim  Adams, 

then  called  to  the  superintendancy  of  home  Missions  in  Iowa. 

In  this  field  he  lived  and  labored  for  a  full  decade. 

« 

leaving  Decorah  in  1882,  he  was  for  a  time  without  set- 
tled employment,  his  residence  being  at  Mitchell:,  South 
Dakota.     In  September  of  1885,  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  History  in  the  State  University  at  Grand  ?orks ,  North 
Dakota.    This  position  he  held  for  nineteen  years,  and  then 
for  two  years  longer,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
professor  emeritus.    While  in  the  University,  he  published 
an  outline  of  a  study  of  the  Reformation  Period,  and  Civil 
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Government  in  Horth  Dakota. 

He  died  at  Grand  Porks,  December  21,  1906,  aged  seventy- 
six  years,  nine  months  and  twenty  days. 

After  a  fashion,  while  Mr,  "".Toodworth  was  in  Iowa,  he 
and  I  were  chums,     "he  beginning  of  our  acquaintance  was 
not  very  promising,    "'hen  he  came  to  candidate  at  Oharles 
City,  he  came  up  to  call  on  me  at  Osage.    He  was  very 
reticent  and  noncommital.    About  all  he  did  in  the  way  of 
conversation  was  to  grunt  out  an  answer,  yes  or  no.  But 
He  thawed  out  at  last,  and  I  found  him  very  congenial. 
;:e  was  about  as  full  of  fun  and  mischief  as  a  preacher  is 
permitted  to  be.     Still,  he  was  not  a  "good  mixer."  W& 
could  not  meet  people  easily.     I  think  pastoral  visiting 
was  a  R-ood,deal  of  a  bore  to  him.     In  the  pulpit  he  was 
superb;  but  he  belonged  properly  to  the  school  room,  ..e 
found  his  place  torhen  he  struck  the  University  of  Forth 
Dakota. 

A  lovable,  forceful,  valuable  man  was  this  Horace 
3.  7oodworth.  He  left  his  mark  at  Oharles  Oity,  and 
De corah.    He  helped  to  create  Horth  Dakota  University. 
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Eighty- see ond  sketch, 

Benjamin  A>  Dean. 

Ben;jamin  -ingier  Dean,  son  of  James  and  Xeziah  Stearns 
(Kyde)  Dean,  was  born  in  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  November  4,  18S6. 
In  writing  of  his  childhood  Mr,  Dean  says: 

"Lly  earliest  recollection  is  of  visiting  with  my  mother 
and  elderly  woman  who  was  dying.    Her  low  sepulchral  voice 
filled  me  with  fear.     It  is  not  well  for  children  to  be  in- 
troduced to  such  a  scene.     The  awe  of  it  I  have  never  for- 
gotten.    Six  months  later  came  the  strange  sight  of  some 
fifty  eyes  in  our  old  school  house  looking  me  thru  and  thru 
at  my  first  entrance  upon  shhool  life. 

A  little  later,  as  I  was  approaching  the  church  for  the 
first  time  in  my  remembrance,  I  jumped  with  terror  at  the 
thundering  sound  of  the  big  bell  right  above  me.     But  I 
was  fascinated  with  the  stringed  and  wind  instruments  that 
v/ere  with  the  large  choir.     I  also  call  to  mind  my  first 
Sabbath  School  attendance  in  which  a  sedate  and  dignified 
woman  taught  some  thirty  or  forty  of  us  children. 

The  usual  experiences  of  country  boys,  hunting,  fishing, 
bathing,  skating,  coasting,  nutting,  berrying,  playing  in 
and  out  of  doors,  v/ere  mine,  along  with  my  five  brothers 
and  one  sister.    Fortunately  we.  were  set  early  to  work, 
and  were  kept  away  from  bad  company,  and  were  at  home 
evenings,  and  had  a  district  school  library  of  two  or  three 
score  books.     '7e  had  good  teachers,  with  spelling  schools , 
speaking,  singing,  and  debating  outside  of  the  ordinary 
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school  work.     "7e  had  also  some  good  lectures  in  our  school 
house . 

In  our  town  of  fifteen  hundred  people,  drinking,  dancing, 
and  cheap  shows  were  not  prominent.     The  two  churches  and 
Sunday  Schools  v:ere  fairly  filled.     In  our  home  we  heard 
the  Gospel  road  and  preached  every  morning  at  family  wor- 
ship,  and  we  were  constant  attendants  at  church  and  Sunday 
School.     I  had  a  start  in  Latin  in  the  home  school.     In  the 
winter  of  '55  and  '56  I  attended  the  Berlin  hoarding  school 
nine  miles  distant,  continuing  there  my  Latin  and  algebra, 
and  working  to  pay  my  way. 

Part  of  my  earnings  the  next  summer  were  never  paid,  hut, 
beginning  with  August  1856  I  studied  for  three  months  at 
Thetford  academy,   /ermcnt;  pawning  my  watch  and  violin  to 
pay  my  hills,  and  wlking  part  of  the  way  home.    With  what  I 
earned  teaching  four  months  of  the  winter  of  '56  and  '57  I 
started  in  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  entering  the 
Senior  class.     I  there  worked,  sawing  wood,  setting  glass, 
in  the  hay  field  and  in  the  garden,  etc.,  so  that  I  paid 
most  of  my  way  that  year,  accepting  however  gifts  of  cloth- 
ing from  the  academy  and  some  in  the  Berlin  church. 

In  July  of  1858  fifty  five  of  us  graduated  from  the 
Academy. 

In  1858  I  entered  Amherst  College  with  fifty  dollars  in 
my  pocket,  and  in  four  years  I  graduated  with  the  same  amount. 
I  enjoyed,  and  profited  fairly  by  my  dollege  course.  I 
doubt  whether  I  had  any  favorite  study,  unless  it  was  the 
Greek  'Jestament.     I  stuck  pretty  closely  to  the  curriculum. 
1'he  most  of  my  studies  came  hard  to  me.     I  had  to  he  out 
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teaching  one  eighth  of  the  time.     I  think  I  had  as  little 
money  as  any  one,  and  as  poor  clothing.     I  sawed  wooct,  built 
college  fires,  carted  trunks,  cared  for  the  gymnasium,  bought 
and  sold  second  hand  furniture,  worked  hard  in  vacation,  and 
sometimes  walked  all  the  way  between  College  and  home.  I 
enjoyed  my  religious  opportunities  at  the  College.     I  had 
some  pecuniary  aid  from  the  American  Education  Society,  and 
part  of  my  bills  were  refunded.     Out  of  cur  class  of  fifty 
five  twenty  two  entered  the  christian  ministry.1' 

Hr.  Lean  had  four  years  of  Seminary  life.     rJhe  year  '62 
to  '64  he  spent  at  Princeton,  but  graduated  from  Union  Se- 
minary in  1865;  and  took  a  -resident  graduate  course  at  Ando- 
ver  '65-' 66. 

During  his  Seminary  course  he  was  drafted  for  the  army, 
but  purchased  his  exemption,  and  finished  his  studies  with- 
out loss  of  time.    He  did  some  work  for  the  country,  however, 
serving  under  the  Christian  Commission  in  the  Washington  and 
Maryland  hospitals,  and  in  the  central  office  of  the  commis- 
sion, in  Philadelphia. 

In  November  of  '65  he  was  brought  very  low  in  sickness* 
and  in  that  experience  covenanted  with  the  Lord  if  he  would 
spare  his  life,  he  would  take  the  first  work  offered  him, 
however  lowly  or  hard  the  field  might  be. 

About  a  week  before  the  close  of  his  Seminary  year  at 
Andover,  July  20,  1866,  he  was  ordained  in  his  native  town, 
Shrewsbury,  Dr.  Sbenezer  Cutler  of  'Torchester,  Massachusetts 
preaching  the  sermon. 

his  first  work  was  in  Minnesota.    Of  this  he  writes: 
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"Having  been  appointed  by  the  American  Missionary  Socie- 
ty to  Minnesota,  I  started  early  in  September  (1865).  I 
floundered  about  in  southern  llinnesota  in  one  vacancy  and 
another  for  several  months — then  spent  six  months  in  a  Hew 
England  Colony  Zumbrota,  as  a  supply- -doing  my  "best  there. 
(His  commission  was  dated  December  1,  1866).     Snen  I  had  an 
equally  enjoyable  two  months  at  a  Mississippi  river  town 
(the  name  not  given) ,  but  there  they  thot  me  too  inexperien- 
ced to  be  their  pastor,     fhen  after  engaging  to  serve  for  a 
year  a  church  above  St.  Paul,   (Montioello)  I  went  back  east, 
and  v;as  married  and  returned." 

He  was  married  September  2,  1867,  to  Miss  Sllan  Pleroma 
Palmer,  daughter  of  Rev.  snd  Eleanor  (Hubbard)  Palmer  of 
Too is took,  Oonn.     In  one  of  his  communications  he  tells  of 
meeting  this  lady  just  after  graduating  from  the  Seminary  at 
the  home  of  a  mutual  friend — 'A  woman,  he  says,  whom  I  loved 
at  first  sight.    Te  lived  together  thirty  one  and  one  half 
years--a  very  superior  woman  she  wasi 

In  the  two  years  of  his  pastorate  in  honticello,  twenty 
one  were  received  to  membership,  some  of  them  becoming  later 
pillars  in  the  church  of  Minneapolis.    ]?rom  this  field,  Oct. 
of  '6S  he  reports  as  folio-;..: 

"Three  months  ago  I  ceased  teaching  in  the  Sabbarh  school 
and  began  preaching  in  the  school  houses  from  two  to  ten 
miles  distant,  to  audiences  varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty. 
In  four  cases  after  the  sermon,  a  Sabbath  school  was  organ- 
ized, and  these  schools  are  attended  by  from  fifteen  to  fifty. 
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These  districts  are  small,  but  the  people  will  not  go  to 
any  other  meetings. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  destitution  of  the 
coimty  seat — Buffalo.    There  are  a  dozen  houses  in  the  center, 
two  hotels,  a  liquor  saloon,  and  a  court  house.    This  field 
with  a  radius  of  six  or  eight  miles,  and  a  population  of  five 
hundred  at  least,  needs  a  minister,     The  torn  christians  of 
four  or  five  denominations  do  not  work:  together;  no  one  can 
be  found  even  to  manage  a  Sabbath  school.    Unless  "|he  place 
has  a  Sabbath,  a  3ible  and  J-od  soon,  I  forebode  evil  for 
its  future. 

In  September  of  1869  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Eome 
hissionary  Society  for  Garnavillo,  Iowa.    Of  this  pastorate 
he  writes: 

"Going  thence  to  Iowa,  we  served  two  „  ears  a  church 
founded  by  Hev.     .  J.  Hill  of  the  Iowa  3and,  which  was  de- 
pleting thru  emigration  and  foreign  influx.     These  it  failed 
to  assimilate  from  want  of  character  and  lack  of  discipline, 
"'hile  there  I  reached  out  to  neglected  neighborhoods  from 
three  to  ten  miles  off  trying  to  be  a  'pastor-at-large 1 . 
While  [there,,  a  sermon  by  Hev.  2.  Adams  from  the  text,  'Cne 
wishing  to  do  God's  will  shall  know  of  the  teaching 1  helped 
me  much,  affecting  for  good  my  work.    Till  then  I  had  been 
hardened  to  show  to  all  formally,  the  doctrinal  and  practical 
principles  of  Christianity — putting  this  convincing,  and 
proving,  above  the  declaring  and  exhibting  the  Gospel  good 
news ,  and  persuading  the  people  to  accept  it. 

About  this  time  Rev.  J.  3..  Upton  moved  from  our  ministerial 
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jss  rioh  soiled  counties  were  about  to  jo  oooned  to  settlers, 
.is  glowing  aooount  of  that  frontier,  and  appeal  as  to  Its 
•eligious  needs,  enthused  and  oapturod  me,  and  I  set  out  for 
he  new  oouniry,    I  journeyed  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by 
ars,  then  by  stage  over  fifty  more,  and  then  walking  a 
core  of  miles  further,  I  joined  with  pastor  Upton,  and  with 
wo  equipped  plowmen  went  on  twenty  miles  further  to  a  go- 
ernment  quarter  section,  where  we  pitched  out  tent,  and  the 
lowing  began  while  I  mowed  the  grass,  and  dug  stones  for 
ellar  and  well, 

Ehe  next  Sunday  at  the  first  meeting  for  worship  in  that 
ow  country,  we  had  a  dozen  present,  including  one  resident 
a.dly.    3y  t..e  end  of  the  first  week,  we  had  six  acres 
roken. 

I  then  returned  east,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
omplete  my  two  years  Garnavillo  ministry;  and  early  in  Sep- 
ember  of  1671  I  started  west  again  with  my  strong  horse 
im  and  heavily  laden  buggy.    Grossing  Shell  Hock  creek  I 
arely  escaped  drowning* 

?hat  night  I  had  to  sleep  with  a  gang  of  threshers  in  my 
et  clothes  on  the  floor.    This  was  nothing  to  the  savage 
•ating  which,  for  an  hour,  they  gave  Christ's  ni-istry;  only 
ne  of  them  all  was  a  christian,  and  he  practically  joined 
n  their  slurring  and  slandering  of  the  messengers  of  the 
- spel • 

Reaching  pastor  Upton's  in  Dickson  county,  -  z^de 
iaoe  my  base  of  supplies,  fitting  out  there  for  t_e  ho_e- 
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stead  work.     I  dug  a  cellar,  then  brot  from  the  railroad  forty 
eight  miles  away  lumber  for  a  shanty  eight  feet  square.  IText 
we  got  a  car  load  of  lumber  from  a  railroad  point  thirty  six 
miles  distant.     Then  six  of  us  worked  \7ith  vigor  about  two 
weeks,  building  a  house  sixteen  by  twenty,  and  digging  and 
stoning  a  well. 

Then  came  cold  November,  and  I  saw  that  I  must  get,  with 
out  delay,  the  lath  for  my  house,  and  must  bring  it  over  the 
level  prairie,  with  no  landmark  of  building,  or  tree  or  road 
or  track  or  hill  or  dale,  but  all  one  dead  level  and  solitude." 

Here  follows  a  description  of  the  perilous  journey,  how 
he  lost  his  course,  broke  down,  and  was  at  last  rescued  by  a 
settler  who  took  good  care  fo  Mm  and  refused  any  payment  in 
return.     Of  his  return  trip  he  writes: 

"The  track  was  hardly  discernible.    Rain  was  coming  on, 
and  night.     I  built  up  sod  on  two  sides  of  my  load,  laid 
down  part  of  my  hay;  spread  on  it  the  rubber  blanket,  and  on 
that  a  quilt,  and  I  blanketed  the  horse.     Then  we  ate  our 
supper,  and  spent  a  very  comfortable  night." 

The  next  morning,  breakfast  being  over  before  daybreak, 
we  hastened  on  in  the  rain  storms,  which  in  two  hours  became 
snow.    The  track  was  very  slight,  and  a^l  fna  region  devoid 
of  people.    After  the  noon  baiting  I  soon  found  I  could  not 
get  my  load  home.    Unloading  at  a  house  near  Hound  lake,  hin- 
nesota,  I  hastened  to  my  place;  gathered  up  all  I  needed,  and 
retired  for  the  winter.     On  my  way  to  3-arnavillo  I  Y/as  dis- 
tressed with  a  felon;  met  many  refusals  for  lodging  and  shel- 
ter for  the  horse.    Reaching  my  northeastern  Iowa  home  greatly 
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worn,  I  studied  and  preached  here  and  there  giving  service 
that  winter  helping  as  I  could." 

In  Ilarch  of  1872  Mr.  Dean  returned  to  Osceola  County, 
In  his  autobiography  he  says: 

^Beturning  "Test  I  faced  again  exposures  and  storms  in 
ice  and  snow  and  mud  and  streams.    At  pastor  Upton's  I  had  to 
be  nursed  a  week  for  snow  "blindness;  then  I  pushed  on,  and  in 
sight  of  my  house  was  stuck  in  a  deep  snow  filled  revine .  H 
How  I  got  out  of  it  I  hardly  knew.    At  my  house  I  dug  two 
and  a  half  feet  of  snow  out  of  the  house.    After  eating  a 
cold  supper  a  long  came  a  local  preacher  following  me  from  a 
school  house  where  I  had  preached  for  him  the  Sabbath  before 
some  twenty  five  miles  east.    I~e  said  he  had  had  a  vision, 
beckoning  him  to  a  new  county  seat  to  preach  the  gospel.  In 
his  sleigh  he  had  not  even  one  ration  fro  himself  and  horse. 
For  this  my  first  guest  I  did  my  best  to  provide  entertain- 
ment.    The  next  Sunday  I  had  as  a  guest  another  exhorter 
seeking  for  both  a  homestead  and  ministerial  work,  and  evi- 
dently with  meagre  outfit,    '-'hey  both  proved  later  to  be  well 
meaning  men  despite  their  improvidence. 

In  a  few  days  came  the  family  of  a  nearby  homesteader, 
who  occupied  my  house  for  six  weeks,  boarded  me,  plowed  and 
dragged  the  breaking  so  that  upon  the  coming  of  my  family  a 
little  later  they  found  a  garden  and  a  cornfield. 

Under  the  commission  of  the  American  home  Missionary 
Society,  dated  Ilarch  1,  18V2,  I  began  work  promptly. 

At  Sibley  the  county  seat,  eleven  miles  from  my  home- 
stead, I  preached  first  April  21,  1872.     I  was  the  first  to 


preach  in  that  place.     Services  were  held  in  the  kitchen  of 
one  of  the  pioneers.    About  twenty  five  re re  present.  The 
next  Sunday  the  meeting  was  in  a  little  land  office.  The 
next  WQ  met  in  a  store  just  enclosed,  and  then  *;;e  had  the 
school  house.    "Thile  in  country  places,  in  four  directions 
from  Sibley,  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  distant,  we  had  our 
meetings  first  in  homes,  and  then  in  school  houses.     I  led 
the  way  early  in  this  summer  to  the  starting  of  six  Sunday 
schools  in  the  county.     The  Mas suohes setts  Smnday  Sch  ool 
Society  gave  each  of  these  schools  a  library  of  a  hundred 
volumes.    That  first  year  I  had  from  four  to  six  preaching 
places,  two  of  them  in  Minnesota.    More  than  three  fourths 
of  the  salary  came  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society." 

His  first  report  to  the  Society,  published  in  August  of 
1872,  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"This  region  being  destitute  of  timber,  remained  unset- 
tled until  a  railroad  was  graded  thru  it,  when  a  rapid  in- 
flux of  settlers  began,  most  of  whom  are  poor.    Half  of  the 
land  being  held  by  the  road  too  high  for  the  present  inco- 
mers, the  homesteaders  are  far  apart,  and  christian  meetings 
will  be  widely  separated  for  the  present." 

Starting  in  llarch  I  traveled  two  weeks  thru  storms  and 
deep  snov/s ,  and  over  trackless  prairies,  being  snow  blind  a 
week;  and  after  whioli  I  preached  twice  in  Dickinson  county 
(the  home  of  father  Upton).     In  April.,  after  getting  my  house 
habitable,  I  preached  once  at  home  twice  at  Indian  Lake 
eight  :.:iles  northeast;  once  at  Hound  Lake  fourteen  miles 
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away.     I  preached  the  first  sermon  in  Torthington  across  the 
Minnesota  line  to  nearly  one  hundred,  and  again  to  seventy- 
five  attentive  hearers.     This  is  a  rapidly  growing  railway 
town,  the  center  of  a  colony  from  Ohio.     I  preached  also  ten 
miles  southeast  of  my  home  in  the  Perry  neighborhood,  where 
sixteen  attended.    A  Sabbath  school  organized  the  next  week, 
now  numbers  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  five  scholars.  The 
congregation  there  three  weeks  later  was  from  thirty  five 
to  forty.    The  last  Sunday  of  the  month  I  preached  at  Sib- 
ley, ten  and  a  half  miles  west  of  my  home,  our  proposed 
county  seat  and  c.iief  railway  station.    Twenty  three  were 
present,  most  of  whom  came  two,  three  and  four  miles.  The 
afternoon  I  gave  to  o.ie  3verett  neighborhood.     The  first 
Sabbath  in  Ilay  I  oreached  to  a  very  promising  neighborhood 
eight  miles  northwest  of  my  home.    Thirty  five  were  present, 
and  I  was  heartily  welcomed.    A  Sabbath  school  was  organized 
three  miles  west  of  that  point,  and  preaching  here  as  well 
as  at  other  places  will  be  in  connection  with  the  school 
once  in  four  weeks. 

I  am  now  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Sioux  Association 
at  Cherokee,  on  my  way  for  my  family  whom  it  will  take  ten 
busy  days  to  remove.    During  the  quarter  I  have  traveled 
probably  six  hundred  miles.    Having  no  money,  and  each  man 
here  doing  for  himself,  I  have  also  had  to  plant  my  own  tree- 
seeds,  corn  and  potatoes,  to  paint  and  lath  my  house,  grade 
the  yard,  set  out  trees  and  cuttings,  etc.    Others  must  fill 
the  railroad  centers;  I  take  for  my  work  the  scattered  peo- 
ple, five  ten  and  fifteen  miles  back. 
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7e  need  a  man  in  Lyon  county,  west  of  this.     I  propose 
a  tour  thither,    -also  one  northwest  in  Aock  County.    But  I 
do  not  intend  to  organize  a  church  until  I  find  material 
which  I  Imow  to  "be  suitable. 

T7e  shall  have  a  hard  lot  here  with  these  poor  people; 
but  tho  wearied  with  my  work,  I  rejoice  in  it,  and  am  thank- 
ful to  have  been  sent  just "here." 

In  January  of  '73  Ur.  Dean  has  another  report,  which  is 
in  part  as  follows: 

"Last  week  I  visited  Aock  County  (over  the  I.Iinnesota  line) 
in  which  must  be  a  thousand  settlers,  with  many  wheat  stacks, 
corn  fields,  and  frame  houses.    EMs  is  its  third  year,  but 
no  minister  is  living  there  yet.     It  is  promising  ground, 
if  the  Society  could  send  a  man  at  once.    The  people  want  a 
minister,  and  are  ::armonious.    A  './esleyan  I.Iethodist  preacher 
comes  twenty  five  miles  once  in  three  weeks.    Luverne,  the 
county  seat  on    Rock  River  ;.as  ten  or  twelve  houses. 

Since  I  returned  with  my  family,  there  lias  been  great 
progress  in  this  county,    llearly  all  the  land  is  taken,  and 
a  majority  of  the  families  spend  the  winter  here.     I  am 
visiting  t::e  scattered  homes  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  find  many 
church  members,  but  only  a  few  maintaining  family  worship. 
Almost  every  denomination  is  here  represented  by  several  in- 
dividuals.   I  have  found  seven  Baptists,  four  United  Presby- 
terians, five  United  3rethren,  five  Disciples,  five  Second 
Adventists,  three  Protestant  liethodists ,  thirty  five  to 
forty  Episcopal  I.Ietliodists ,  ten  or  twelve  Congregationalists . 
"7c  purpose  to  organize  a  Lnion  Evangelical  church,  with 
Congregational  government,  of  twenty  or  thirty  members,  whom 
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I  regard  as  sincere  christians,  and  likely  to  feel  at  home 
with  us.     Of  the  nine  townships  of  the  county,  I  have  visited 
nearly  every  family  in  the  middle  and  northv;est,  all  those  in 
the  northeast  and  the  greater  part  in  Sibley.     Of  the  rest  I 
have  probably  been  in  two  fifths  of  the  homes.    7e  have  now 
eight  sabbath  schools  in  the  county;  none  of  them  denomina- 
tional; all  of  which  I  have  in  part  supplied  with  boohs, 
papers,  etc.     I  have  an  appointment  in  Lyon  county,  and  one 
in  Nobles  county- -making  in  all  no  less  than  nine  places. 
'Why  goto  so  many?'    Because,  till  lately  (except  at  Sibley,) 
only  myself  has  had  a  regular  appointment  at  either  of  them, 
and  they  ought  to  be  provided  for.    The  scattered  people, 
if  not  supplied,  will  have  no  preaching.    Te  hatfe  now  seven 
school  houses,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  introducing  several 
preachers  of  other  denominations  to  provide  for  the  pressing- 
wants.    These  places  average  seven  or  eight  miles  apart. 
Che  roads  are  rough,  and  the  teams  are  worn  down  with 
heavy  work  and  light  graining. 

Many  here  will  be  nearly  destitute  this  '.."inter,  having 
spent  all  for  breaking,  horse  feeding,  provisions,  and  lum- 
ber for  mouses.     If  I  can  get  enough  fuel,  and  food  for  my 
family,  I  hope  to  visit  among  them  all  winter,  and  know 
their  straights,  and  preach  when  possible." 

7hile  Lir.  Dean  had  for  his  field  the  whole  of  Osceola 
County,  and  for  a  time  several  other  counties  in  the  region, 
his  principal  work,  taking  into  accounts  his, whole  pastorate, 
v/as  at  Sibley. 

Of  the  organization  of  this  church  he  writes: 
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"Among  the  members  of  the  council  which  organized  the 
church  were  pastors  Upton,  coming  thirty  miles,  Hose  from 
Cherokee  coming  forty  miles,  and  Coleman  from  Spencer  coming 
forty  two  miles.    The  covenant  was  criticised  as  somewhat 
fcast  iron1;  and  was  modified  later. 

The  church  began  weak — only  nine  members,  a  majority  of 
them  living  ten  miles  east  from  Sibley.    3?wo  or  three  were 
soldiers,  three  were  liberally  educated,  one  was  an  editor 
and  county  officer.     Others  a  little  later  joined  us,  several 
of  whom  were  active  as  Sunday  school  superintendents  and 
teachers  in  six  or  eight  union  schools  in  the  county. 

TCe  had  in  those  days  to  help  weld  us  together  a  monthly 
social  of  the  church  and  congregation,  with  prayers  and 
christian  songs,  and  a  meal  together,  with  reports  from  our 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  county.    Tfe  had  also  for  a 
while  a  weekly  teachers  meeting,  going  from  house  to  house. 
Before  the  church  was  built  we  came  to  have  services  and 
Sunday  school  every  Sunday,  so  that  some  country  appointments 
had  to  be  dropped;  yet  the  Sabbath  schools  there  continued. 
I  aimed  as  a  minister  to  visit  all  the  people  thru  the  county, 
no  other  minister  in  those  seven  year  undertaking  the  like. 
7e  lost  by  grasshopper  raids  and  thru  removals  in  five  or  six 
years  some  good  helpers,  yet  in  their  places  came  new  workers 
and  contributors.    'Jhe  American  Home  Missionary  Society  stood 
by  us;  and  every  year  the  congregation  surprised  me  at  their 
generous  giving  both  for  expenses  and  for  benevolences-- 
for  all  those  seven  years  of  my  stay  there ,  were ,  for  the 
whole  region,  financially  and  agriculturally,  hard  years. 
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There  was  very  little  'disharmony  in  the  church,  and  it  command- 
ed the  respect  in  the  commuiiity.     It,  with  its  pastor,  took 
a  firm  stand  as  to  intemperance  and  the  saloon,  and  as  to 
county  official  dishonesty. 

Thile  I  v/as  working  in  Csceola  County,  I  had  tv;o  oppor- 
tunities to  £-o  to  more  inviting  fields;  but  I  replied  that  I 
^ould  not  leave  them  in  the  lurch  if  they  v/ished  me  to  stay. 
I  think  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  ne  on  our  side  of  the 
square  and  thru  the  county  not  only  had  the  spirit  of  comety 
and  tolerance,  but  strove  to  practice  the  largest  catholicity. 
Te  did  not  exact  of  a  christian  that  he  should  join  us  or 
hold  with  us  more  than  the  essentials  in  order  to  be  put  in- 
to important  church  work." 

As  to  the  church  plant,  hr.  Dean  says: 

"Seven  months  after  v.re  organized  we  built  our  parsonage 
16  x  24  on  a  lot  given  us  by  Gapt •  B«  J.  Ohase.     I  put  into 
it  (else  it  could  not  have  been  built)    -275,  half  a  year's 
salary;  and  the  people  about  the  same--the  church  holding 
the  title  thereof;  and  we  moved  in  from  the  homestead  about 
June  1,  18 7S. 

Till  then  our  hethodist  brethren  had  divided  with  us  the 
use  of  the  Sibley  school  house;  but  now  the  Presbyterians, 
contrary  to  comety,  demanded  that  we  give  them  half  of  our 
time  in  the  school  house.     So  we  quietly  withdrew  without  a 
word  to  the  court  house  just  at  hand.    The  Methodists  were 
then  building  their  church.     3ut  the  Sunday  they  were  to  de- 
dicate the  air  was  so  full  of  hoppers  they  saw  that  dedica- 
ting them  was  inpractical,  and  so  put  it  off.    '  e  then  saw 
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that  if  as  a  cimrch  we  were  to  live,  and  not  foe  crowded  out, 
we  must  build  a  sanctuary  of  our  own.     So  then  quietly,  thru 
the  fall  and  winter,  we  canvassed  the  church  and  congregation 
and  the  region,  and  applied  to  our  friends  far  and  wide;  so 
that  we  obtained  gifts  from  the  outside,  including  the  Church 
Building  Society,  -...;1003;  however  of  the  $1600  subscribed  in 
the  county  only  about  one  half  of  it  was  paid.  ITevertheless 
on  Thanksgiving  week  1874  was  dedicated,  clear  of  debt,  a  com- 
plete, warm,  neat  and  comfortable  meeting  house  costing  over 
.^1800;  and  on  that  day  five  members  joined  us  corning  in  on 
the  victory;  and  we  had  achieved  standing;  and  we  praised 
the  lord  for  his  presence  with  us." 

Cf  course  Mr,  Dean  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  grass- 
hopper scourge.    'They  began  to  appear  in  the  summer  of  "72 
and,  says  llr.  Dean,  "There  was  no  let  up  of  this  plague  until 
after  1078.     In  1873  besides  those  hatched  with  us  there  came 
in  midsummer  swarms  of  the  raiders  looking  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine like  miriads  of  snow  flakes  high  in  the  air,  or  like 
dark  scudding  clouds  close  to  the  horizon.    Nearly  half  the 
serial  crops  and  the  gardens  were  eaten  up. 

The  Sioux  Gong.  Ministerial  Association  meeting  that 
autumn  in  Dickinson  County,  thru  the  Congregationalist  and 
Advance  appealed  to  the  churches  for  aid  for  the  people  of 
Osceola,  Cbrien,  and  some  other  counties,  and  appointed  the 
Rev.  H.  D.  Tiard  of  Sheldon,  and  myself,  as  a  committee  to 
receive  and  distribute.    There  came  to  me  thirty  packages 
large  and  small,  some  valuable  ones  from  JSfew  England,  which 
during  the  winter  we  distributed  far  and  near  according  to 
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the  need.    Also  for  our  county  the  leading  Sibley  people  made 
an  appeal.     I  was  also  on  that  county  committee  of  ten.  ",re 
received  large  supplies  of  clothing;  food  and  seed,  and 
there  vra.s  great  need,  for  many  had  almost  no  crop,  had  not  the 
means  to. get  away,  or  friends  within  reach,  and  there  was  no 
work,  and  they  must  he  :.elped  or  suffer.     Some  sold  out  at 
great  sacrifice,  some  got  jobs  back  east,  and  so  in  one  way 
and  another  the  most  of  those  in  need  were  provided  for.  ' 

Perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  introduce  two 
of  Mr.  Dean's  reports,  which  to  a  considerable  extent  d-:ell 
upon  the  grasshopper  scourge.    Writing  to  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  late  in  1875  he  says: 

"The  first  part  of  this  ouarter  families  came  and  houses 
were  built,  but  near  the  last  of  it  an  immense  host  of  grass- 
hoppers poured  in  from  the  north,  staying  about  two  weeks, 
taking  about  three  fourths  of  all  the  crops,  and  laying  inQ 
numerable  eggs.     There  has  not  been  here  one  twentieth  of  a 
full  crop  of  corn.    As  to  other  crops  probably  wheat  is  the 
best,  and  we  shall  have  some  to  spare,  not  much.    Hay  will  be 
used  much  for  fuel  again.     I  estimate  that  one  family  in 
ten  or  fifteen  will  leave  for  the  winter,  or  not  return;  and 
many  more  will  need  to  be  helped  by  the  people.    Very  many 
are  in  debt  here,  and  must  remain  so. 

Quite  a  number  in  the  church  are  sick,  but  there  is  har- 
mony and  love;  and  I  believe  if  ministers  and  members  do  their 
duty  this  season  we  shall  be  in  a  better  state  spiritually 
than  ever  before.     I  don't  know  whether  it  Will  be  better  for 
me  to  stay.     If  it  is  I  shall  reloice  in  my  field;  for  this 
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is  the  fourth  year  of  my  grasshopper  experience  here,  and  I 
have  no  fear  "but  that  'the  Lord  will  provide.'" 
Again  in  august  of  '77  he  writes: 

"The  cloud  wtill  hangs  heavily  over  us,  and  does  not 
break.    The  farmers  have  "been  moving  away  one  by  one,  so  that 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years  about  one  half  have  gone. 
LTot  more  than  half  of  the  broken  ground  was  sown  this  spring, 
and  one  quarter  of  what  was  sown  is  already  eaten  by  the 
hoppers.     The  first  army  of  raiders  came  the  twenty  seventh 
of  June- --a  month  earlier  than  last  year.    ~Te  have  six  absent- 
ees from  the  church,  four  of  whom  will  not  return,  and  more 
willleave  next  fall.     Because  of  meagre  support  we  have  to 
return  to  no  'help'  in  the  house,  and  thereby  home  work  comes 
back  on  me  again  for  the  comfort  of  my  family.1' 

But  there  are  some  encouragements.    Our  Sabbath  school 
is  gaining,  and  the  congregation  somewhat.    Also  the  county 
Sabbath  schools  we  reopened  this  summer  with  improved  attend- 
ance.   The  temperance  cause  is  gaining  ground.     It  is  believ- 
ed that  very  shortly  prohibition  will  be  established  in  our 
village . 

Things  of  joy  and  sorrow  often  go  together,    friends  in 
my  native  town  have  paid  the  cost  of  shipping  our  piano  to  us. 
Already  we  feel  both  younger  and  happier  for  it,  and  regret 
staying  west  ten  years  without  it;  feeling  too  poor  to  have 
it  come,  and  lacking  a  place  fo  put  it. 

The  third  army  of  raiders  are  today,  July  5',  flying  over 
to  the  northwest,  probably  to  return  from  those  uninhabited 
regions  very  voracious. 
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Shis  is  the  last  report  from  life.  Dean  in  his  Osoeola 
county  field,  altho  he  remained  for  some  months  longer, 
Commenting  on  ::is  pastorate  in  Osceola  Sounty,  My,  Dean  says: 

"I  can  see  some  mistakes  in  my  teaching  of  practical 
righteousness  there — I  mean  in  the  way  I  taught  it.    And  I 
am  not  sure  that  as  to  the  grasshopper  scourge  I  did  not  tend 
towards  an  old  testament  interpretation,  rather  than  toward 
the  largest  christian  interpretation.     I  gught  to  have  stu- 
died that  devestatiog.  and  chastening  to  draw  from  it  impulse 
to  "better  christian  living.    ITow  as  to  my  preaching  in  "chose 
days  it  was  poor  enough — with  too  little  prayer;  with  too 
much  of  the  'Ihou  shalt  not1,  with  too  little  persuasion, 
and  too  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  spiritual  needs  of 
my  people . 

But  when  five  votes  in  the  parish,  which  included  three 
of  the  church  members,  were  against  inviting  me  for  the  sixth 
year,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  decline  staying,  tho  I 
did  remain  a  year  and  a  half  longer. 

The  following  paragraphs  give    "brother  Adams  picture  of 
brother  Dean  in  his  Osceola  county  field, 

"Partly  as  the  result  of  father  Upton's  exploration  in 
northwestern  Iowa,  he  was  followed  in  1872  by  Rev.  3.  A.  Dean 
who  went  from  Garnavillo  to  take  possession  of  Osceola  county, 
when  its  population  was  about  one  thousand,  and  the  county 
seat  not  yet  located.  His  was  true  pioneer  work.  Himself 
as  well  as  both  horse  and  buggy  being  shorter  (than  father 
Upton  and  rj.s  outfit)  he  could  turn  quicker  than  his  fore- 
runner.     Tith  Ms  bag  of  books  he  went  every  whither  estab- 
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listing  Sabbath  schools  and  preaching  stations  at  every  a- 
vailable  point.     3y  universal  consent  the  verdict  was  that 
no  I.Iethodist  itinerant  had  ever  been  known  who  could  get  over 
the  country  as  could  he;  not  that  his  horse  Tim  was  so  very 
fleet,  hut  always  at  it.    Meantime  his  wife,  a  true  daug.-ter 
of  holyoke ,  was  training  the  growing  family  in  a  christian 
way,  and  getting  up  missionary  bands  among  the  children  for 
the  foreign  work.    Many  scenes,  i..any  descriptions  of  those 
early  days  might  be  given,  but  thus  much  for  a  glimpse." 

In  the  spring  of  1878,  closing  his  nine  years  of  labor 
in  Iowa,  Mr,  Dean  went  over  to  l^ebrasha,  under  commission  of 
the  American  Eome  Missionary  Society,  dated  April  1st  of  that 
year,  locating  at  Olarksville.     Of  this  pastorate  he  says: 

"In  the  next  field,  Olarksville  in  Nebraska,  I  resigned 
after  a  year,  because  of  circumstances  arising  fro  which  I 
was  not  responsible,  and  over  which  I  had  no  control.  7hile 
there  I  readied  the  school  houses  in  neighborhoods  round  about, 
enjoyed  the  work,  and  I  hope  I  accomplished  some  good." 

In  the  next  church,  Exiter  (beginning  April  1,  1879),  I 
stayed  four  happy  years.    At  their  organization  they  had  a- 
greed  to  work  together  in  harmony;  they  were  kindly  in  their 
attitude  to  other  churches  and  had  the  respect  of  the  town. 
In  those  four  years  we  gained  fifty  percent  in  membership, 
and  the  benevolences  increased.    Here  we  tried  to  rescue 
the  nearly  defunct  church  at  Dorchester,    "e  got  from  the 
east  unney  enough  to  finish  their  meeting  house;  but  it  was 
too  late.     In  This  pastorate.  I  took  a  two  weeks  exploring 
trip  along  a  new  railroad  line  next  to  Kansas,  in  which  I 
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led  to  the  organization  of  a  Sunday  school  and  was  instru- 
mental in  sending  a  minister  to  that  field. 

'Tit}.  iJxiter,  thru  my  first  year,  another  church  was 
yoked,  which  had  orgainzed  with  fifty  me no ere ,  out  was  I  lack 
ing  in  harmony.     It  waited  nine  years  for  its  meeting  house.  ' 

Closing  hie  work  here  in  1805,  hr.  Lean  returned  to  lew 
England,  locating  first  in  lleriden,  Tew  Hampshire,  where  he 
labored  for  three  years  '83-' 86.     Cf  this  pastorate  he  writes 

"It  was  an  Academy  town.     I  was  installed.     To  preach 
to  fifty  or  more  students  was  a  great  privilege,  but  no  easy 
task.    Che  influence  of  Principal  Cyrus  Richards  there  for 
forty  years  gave  character  to  the  church,  which  was  staid, 
generous,  and  ,  as  a  whole,  exemplary.     Tot  a  few  students 
in  our  church  there  went  forth  for  a  larger  training  for  the 
ministry,  and  other  lines  of  usefulness.     But  cider  in  the 
parish  had  many  devotees,  debasing  young  and  old  at  our 
very  doors." 

I  next  served  two  years  ('86- '88)  the  yoked  churches 
harrisville,  a  railroad  burg  with  a  ;.oolen  mill,  and  ITelson 
a  hilly  farm  town,     ihe  Harrisville  parsonage  stood  between 
two  saloons--and  we  had  a  juvenille  temperance  society  which 
was  not  somnolent.     Our  temperance  ardor  was  too  much  for  the 
tippling  elemaat  on  the  railroad,  but  it  suited  the  other 
parish  which  was  training  up  for  church  leadership  a  consider 
able  group  of  young  people.    However  I  avoided  a  clash  with 
t,-e  drinking  element  in  my  field  by  resigning.    Quite  likely 
our  juvenile  temperance  meetings,  and  oy  temperance  sermons, 
helped  on  tim  prosecution  of  the  two  lienor  sellers,  whose 
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indictment  for  keeping  a  mils  cane  e  stirred  them  up  to  v7ork 
the  church  to  get  rid  of  me. 

Ky  next  three  yea,rs  of  ministry  '88-'  91  was  in  the  oldest 
county  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Brentwood — a  farming  parish  with 
few  children.    This  church  has  had  several  able  and  devout 
pastors  whose  influence  was  still  working  there  for  good. 
They  were  church  goers,  peacemakers,  liberal  givers.  Build- 
ing up  the  church  fund  has  "been  popular  with  them.  Ninety 
nine  years  ago,  in  1815,  under  parson  3olton  from  Connecticut, 
they  raised  for  parsonage,  meeting  house  and  new  pastor,  over 
three  thousand  dollars.     This  parish  -;:e  much  enjoyed. 

Our  next  ('91- '95)  was  at  South  Lledford,  Mass.,  a  home 
missionary  church,  which  unfortunately  had  been  from  the 
start  somewxat  inharmonious,  being  made  up  of  several  deno- 
minations, races,  nationalities,  and  kinds  of  training.  But 
there  was  With  us  there  no  money  cast,  no  strong  drink.  But 
there  was  some  tale  bearing,  and  not  a  little  distrust,  so 
that  not  a  few  living  near  never  came  into  our  chapel.  But 
in  the  church  was  goodly  number  of  peaceable,  patient,  long 
suffering  ones,  who  were  our  ballast,  and  faithful  to  Christ 
like  ideals. 

I  was  /.ere  on  the  school  committee  when  lledford  became  a 
city  at  a  time  when  the  outlays  for  schools,  cites,  and 
buildings,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
fell  to  our  charge. 

I  next  served  for  over  six  years  ('95-1901)  the  self 
supporting  church  in  Colebrook,  Connecticut,  in  the  famous 
Litchfield  county;  coming  thither  in  season  to  celebrate  its 
centennial.    At  the  organization  of  this  church  Jonathan 
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Edwards  was  installed,    At  that  time  for  fourteen  years,  the 
parish  had  contended  where  to  locate  their  meeting  house,  but 
at  the  coming  of  Mr,  Edwards  there  was  peace  and  prosperity. 
In  three  and  a  half  years  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of 
Union  College,    That  church  had,  and  still  has,  members  of 
substantial  character.    Lawyers  and  the  saloon  have  been  kept 
out.     '<}uiet  industry  prevails.     Summer  visitors  find  the 
place  restful.    The  ordinances  of  the  gospel  are  sustained 
thru  all  the  year.    A  carefully  prepared  gospel  sermon  is 
appreciated.     The  worship  in  son;;  is  Valued.    A  £©w  of  the 
young  came  into  the  church  while  we    "'ere  there ,  adding 
strength  in  place  of  depletion  by  death  and  removal. 

In  our  fourth  year  here  my  dearly  beloved  wife  died  of 
paralysis  after  six  days  illness.    To  her  was  due  whatever 
success  I  have,  had  in  the  work.    Lly  oldest  daughter  ca,..e 
from  South  Dakota  and  kept  house  for  me  a  year.     Then  I  was 
alone  in  the  parsonage  for  a  year  and  a  half,  lonely  but 
not  disconsolate. 

Ily  next  work  (1201- 'OS)  was  in  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
South  TTales ,  western  Jtew  York.    Here  was  harmony,  and  some 
good  degree  of  consecration,  and  the  Sunday  school  work 
was  helpful. 

7hile  in  this  pastorate  my  daughter  begged  me  to  go 
with  her  to  visit  another  daughter  in  northwest  ""ashington. 
As . I  could  not  ask  my  church  to  give  me  a  leave  of  absence 
for  so  extended  a  vacation  I  resigned.    We,  visited  the  Pa- 
cific Slope,  and  then  I  returned  to  3ffew  England. 

After  a  few  months  engaged  in  family  duties  I  spent  the 
next  two  and  a  half  years  ('05- '06)  serving  the  Torth  Hyde 
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Park  church  in  Vermont.    here  I  married  a  Presbyterian  hogie 
missionary  worker  from  the  parish  adjoining  (this  was  a  Liiss 
31oise  Julia  Partridge,  daughter  of  Joel  h.  cartridge  of 
south  Bend,  Indiana. 

At  length  my  teaching  as  to  our  Lgrd's  physical  near 
return  did    :ot  suit  some,  and  we  ".vent  to  /ershire,  /ermont, 
where  we  stayed  two  years  ('06- '08),  and  where  two  of  our 
children  were  horn,    here  we  were  victim  of  slanderous  gos- 
sip against  which  I  believed  it  was  my  duty  to  defend  our- 
selves, and  I  am  confident  that  the  community  will  not  re;  - 
peat  this  thing  with  any  minister's  family.     The  young  people 
there  were  to  us  very  interesting  and  promising.     The  Sabbath 
school  did  more  for  benevolences  that,  any  other  that  I  served 

The  next  church- -IDast  :_artland,  Oonn. ,  was  a  hill  town 
of  small  area,  and  sparse  settlements,  and  in  a  somewhat 
decadent  community,  yet  with  some  members  who  were  the  very 
salt  of  the  earth,    here  the  work  for  the  young  had  serious 
drawbacks,  few  of  the  men  in  the  community  being  the  best 
professing  christians,  and  no  young  people  in  the  church;  but 
we  had  out  in  a  school  house  a  very  interesting  congregation. 

Mr.  Dean  was  in  this  field  for  about  two  years.     In  1S10 
he  again  found  his  way  back  to  Nebraska,  and  was  for  eighteen 
months  located  at  Center,  the  county  seat  of  Knox  County, 
here  hrs.  Dean  was  ordained,  and  preached  about  one  fourth 
of  the  time,  besides  attending  to  her  household  duties. 

"This  church,  also,  "says  Mr.  Dean,  "was  in  a  sparsely 
settled  region,  its  members  scattered,  the  men  few,  those  of 
foreign  stock  numerous.     But  here  too  some  four  miles  out  at 
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a  school  house,  we  had  a  goodly  attendance. 

Next  in  IS 11  we  were  engaged  at  hildreth,  and  were  there 
for  two  years.  In  that  time  we  received  some  fifteen  mem- 
bers, and  the  Sabbath  school  and  endeavor  societies  gained 
in  numbers  and  in  influence.  My  last  year  here  I  oreached 
mostly  with  brief  notes;  yet  I  did  not  fail  to  state  care- 
fully the  larger  interpretation  of  the  ITew  testament,  and 
especially  the  Old  testament  in  their  relations  to  the  su- 
premacy of  Christ. 

These  autobiographical  paragraphs  v/ere  furnished  me  by 
l.r.  Dean  at  my  request  to  be  used  for  this  volume. 

Commenting  upon    his  life  as  he  looked  at  it  in  retro- 
spect, he  wrote  as  follows: 

"In  some  things  I  wish  I  had  done  differently. 

1,  I  wish  I  had  attended  Phillips  And over  Academy  three 
years  instead  of  Dne.     I  might  then  have  entered  College 
prepared  to  make  the  most  of  my  course. 

2.  I  wish  I  could  have  had  much  more  private  instruc- 
tion—individual tutilage. 

•  .    After  choosing  the  ministry  I  needed  some  one  to 
open  up  to  me  trie  largeness  of  character  required  of  a  mini- 
ster of  Jesus  Christ . 

4.  I  wish  I  had  had  thru  all  those  years  every  possible 
training  in  composition  and  structural  discourse;  my  prepa- 
ration herein  was  certainly  inferior. 

5.  I  certainly  should  have  begun  speaking  without  notes 
even  before  College  days,  learning  easily  to  utter  myself 
deliberately  and  lucidly  on  my  feet. 
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6.  I  needed  to  acquire  at  the  start  a  larger  love  for 
man,  and  therefore  a  better  knowledge  of  men.     In  all  these 
things  I  have  been  painfully  deficient. 

7.  How  much  better  in  all  these  years  had  I  been  less 
self  conscious  and  sensitive.     3very  public  man  in  order  to 
succeed  must  be  the  soul  of  patience,  forgiveness  and  charity. 

8.  I  wish  that  in  all  these  years  I  had  been  content 
with  what  people  were  willing  to  let  me  do  for  them.  One 
should  make  room  in  ids  heart  for  all,  but  not  expecting 
that  everybody  will  come  into  his  heart. 

9.  I  wish  I  had  learned  how  to  stop,  and  do  nothing." 
Still  further  along  the  same  line  of  retrospection  he 

writes : 

"For  about  twenty  years  I  have  ceased  to  believe  that  it 
is  orthodox  to  nolcL  to  the  literal  return  in  the  body  of  our 
Lord,  or  "that  our  liaster  intended  to  teach  it.    This  literal 
physical  coming  of  the  Lord  I  now  account  to  be  athwart  the 
very  soul  of  the  gospel,  and  a  slandering  of  him  who  laid 
do7/n  his  life  in  love  for  the  world." 

Tnile  the  subject  of  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  no 
man  can  fathom  we  know  that  the  love  of  Christ  passeth 
knowledge . 

These  forty  eight  years  I  have  been  pleaching  very  little 
theology  or  dogma;  but  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is 
not  twenty  years  since  I  came  into  the  newer  light;  and  I 
now   wonder  at  so  large  a  part  of  Christ's  visible  church 
holding  such  Judeastic  traditional,  mechanical,  anthropomor- 
phic conceptions  of  >od  and  man,  and  their  relations.  Lly 
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work  as  a  minister  might  have  been  far  "better  if  all  this 
time  I  had  taken  everything  to  God  in  prayer.     I  nave  always 
"been  searching  the  Scriptures,  hut  therein  might  have  had 
more  divine  help. 

"*hen  I  promised  the  dear  Lord  that  I  would  take  the  very 
first  opening  I  aad  felt  that  I  had  been  training  myself  for 
a  more  important  type,  a  more  intelligent  type  of  parishoners 
than  I  have  had.    Whether  even  now  I  nave  got  rid  of  all 
false  pride  in  the  matter,  I  am  not  siire.     One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, conscientiousness  with  God  is  of  tremendous  importance, 
as  compared  with  where  we  were  in  Kis  church.    Yet  -That 
credit  is  it  to  be  conscientious?    Is  it  not  our  bounden 
duty  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  world?" 

ITow  at  the  age  of  seventy  six  Llr.  Dean  is  living  in 
retreat  at  Berea,  Kentucky. 

With  this  full  autobiographical  sketch,  further  comment 
is  unnecessary.     Jrother  Jean  has  lived  a  long,  busy,  useful 
life.     The  influence  of  his  work  for  us  in  laying  foundations 
in  northwestern  Iowa  still  abides. 
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Eighty- third  sketch, 

Benjamin  F.  Haviland. 

there  is  little  material  for  a  sketch  of  this  i:an.  He 
first  appears  in  the  records  of  the  Home  Missionary,  com- 
missioned for    Gannon  Palls  and  ?]ast  Prairie,  Minnesota,  the 
date  of  hi fl  commission  "being  June  1,  1858.    He  was  ordained 
in  185S,  and  continued  his  services  in  l.Iinnes  ota  for  about 
ten  years.     In  November  of  1866,  he  was  commissioned  for 
Glencoe,  and  in  November  of  18.  7,  for  Alexandria. 

In  1869,  he  came  to  Iowa,  and  was  commissioned  for 
Lewis ,  October  1st,  of  this  year.     The  commision  was  renew- 
ed in  1870  and  1871,  but  he  left  the  field  in  1872. 

In  1875,  we  find  him  out  in  Nebraska  at  Hastings  and 
harward.     In  1875,  the  Congregational  quarterly  locates  him 
in  Nebraska,  but  withou  charge,  and  no  place  of  residence  is 
designated.     This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  man  in  our  den- 
omi  nat  i  o nal  records. 

Tie  get  a  little  flashlight  picture  of  the  brother  in  a 
report  to  the  Home  Missionary.     In  January  of  1871,  he 
writes  from  Lewis  as  follows: 

"Our  first  year  with  this  church  has  been  one  of  much 
anxiety  and  effort,  and  of  substantial  results.     Though  we 
can  not  record  the  copious  showers,  we  have  enjoyed  the 
gentle  distillations  of  Sod's  love.     It  ...as  been  a  time  of 
planting,  not  of  -arvest.    There  i.ave  been  additions  to  the 
church  at  every  communion  but  one  during  the  year. 

"Aside  from  the  Missionary ' s  support,  the  church  and 
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society  Lave  raised  for  Home  and  ?oa?eign  purposes  during 
the  year,  $625!    A  truly  gratifying  fact  when  we  remember 
how  feeble  was  our  condition  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 

"Our  educational  facilities  are  at'L-racting  the  better 
class  of  people.     7e  hope  by  early  spring  to  report  the 
certainty  of  one  or  :.:ore  railroads;  in  which  case  ours  '."ill 
be  one  of  the  :::OSt  desirable  and  promising  localities  in 
Sountwestern  Iowa.     (Lewis  now,  in  1914,  has  one  little 
stub  road. ) 

"The  same  unanimity,  concert  of  action,  generous  spirit, 
punctuality,  effort,  prayer  and  faith,  blessed  of  God,  will 
mark  us  ere  long  a  great  power  for  good  to  the  whole  commun- 
ity and  county.    l7or  the  present,  however,  after  lifting  to 
our  utmost,  we  snail  be  compelled  to  lean  upon  your  Society. 
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Samuel  Clinton  Downs. 

Samuel  Clinton  Downs ,  son  of  David  Griffon  and  parmelia 
(Cook)  Downs,  was  horn  in  Plattsburg,  New  York,  July  4,  1829. 
Of  his  early  life  and  schooling,  there  is  no  record  at  hand. 
Evidently  he  came  to  Iowa  some  years  before  he  "began  preach- 
ing, for  there  is  a  record  of  nis  marriage  in  Iowa,  March  2, 
1852,  to  Kiss  Liza  Reed,  of  Ifewton  I-alls;  and  "before  he 
had  settled  down  to  the  ministry  he  had  spent  a  year  at 
Central  City  and  Troy  Hills.    This  comes  out  in  %  communica- 
tion from    him  published  in  the  lews-Letter  for  October, 
1866,  which  is  as  follows: 

"liajor  3.     u.  Dovms,  a  licentiate  of  the  Dubuque  Asso- 
ciation, has  resigned  the  charge  of  the  churches  of  Troy 
and  Central  City,  which  he  supplied  with  much  acceptance  for 
more  than  a  year.    "Triting  from  2anesville,  Ohio,  he  says: 
'I  am  here  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  book  written  by  me 
in  the  army,  from  which  I  have  already  realized  several  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  from  which  I  expect  to  realise  .a  competency 
for  life.     I  had  noped  to  efiect  an  arrangement  with  .jy 
publis/.er  which  would  re  quire  only  a  temporary  absence  from 
my  field  in  Iowa,  but  am  unable  to  do  so.     The  field  is  very 
promising,  and  it  grieves  me  to  leave  it  unsu  pplied.     I  have 
offered  to  give  t::e  two  churches  $400  to-ard  a  salary  for 
a  minister  to  fill  the  field  for  t„e  six  months  of  my  en- 
gagement unfulfilled.  I.Iy  salary  for  the  entire  year  was 
only  that  amount.'" 
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The  title  of  the  book  was  'Tour  Years  a  Scout  and  Spy.? 
Of  course  such  a  book,  well  written  as  this  was,  would  have 
an  immense  sale  in  the  years  following  the  uar. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Downs  did    ot  return  to  Troy  Llills 
{Central  City  was  then  supplied  otherwise)  until  October  of 
1869.    As  yet  he  was  only  a  licentiate,     he  was  not  ordained 
until  1871.     I  notice  that  he  was  not  commissioned  for  this 
field.    To  doubt  his  book  supported  nim.     It  waS  not  properly 
a  ■  self-supporting  church,  but  a  church  supported  by  the 
minister.    Only  a  little  later,  however,  he  was  again  la- 
boring under  a  commission  of  the  home  hdssionary  Society. 

In  Octoher  of  1871,  he  was  commissioned  for  the  rolk 
church  of  Benton  County,  in  connection  with  Troy  Llills.  His 
next  commission,  dated  November,  1872,  was  for  "Polk  and 
Center  Point,  "  but  in  1874,  Troy  Llills  was  again  a  part  of 
his  field. 

In  November  of  1875,  we  find  him  at  ?armersiaurg  and 
Garnavillo.    His  eonnfcissidn  for  this  field  was  renewed  year 
by  year  up  to  1879.     In  December  of  this  year,  1879,  llr. 
Downs  went  to  "Dakota,  and  was  pastor  there,  first  at  ZTlre- 
steel,  and  later  at  Garden  Prairie,  and  Alexandria.    He  died 
in  office  Liar  oh  15,  1864,  aged  fifty-four  -jears,  eight  months, 
and  eleven  days. 

Two  reports  published  in  the  Home  Missionary  will  give 
us  a  little  of  the  flavor  of  the  man.    Writing  from  Troy 
Llills,  Iowa,  in  September  of  1873,  he  says: 

"7e  have  been  much  blessed  by  a  Quickening  of  the 
Spirit.     The  hearts  of  God's  children  were  warmed,  and 
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several  have  "been  inclined  to  unite  in  forming  a  Congregation- 
al church..    Ip-morroir  a  council  of  the  neighboring  churches 
will  meet  to  advise  ,  and  assist  in  the  organization.     It  is 
expected  that  fifteen  or  more  will  unite  in  the  movement. 
The  ladies  have  already  organized  themselves  into  a  3ociety 
and  friends  have  commenced  raising  funds  to  "build  a  house  of 
"orship.     The  want  of  a  place  of  worship  has  been  one  of  our 
great  hindrances.    ~*e  have  been  driven  about,  with  no  fixed 
abiding  place,  and  to  build  is  a  necessity.    The  people  are 
too  poor  to  do  it,  and  need  assistance.    "Till  not  the  church- 
es help  them  to  put  up,  not  an  expensive  building,  out  only 
something  that  will  answer  their  necessities?    Such  a  gift 
would  dispel  the  clouds  t/.at  are  new  very  dark  over  us." 

In  the  February  issue  of  1881  we  find  from  the  pen  of 
Brother  Downs,  not  a  report  exactly,  but  an  article,  written 
from  Alexandria,  Couth  Dokata,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Evidence  proves  it  to  be  true  of  towns  and  settlements 
as  of  individuals,  that  the  period  of  infancy  and  childhood 
is  the  most  hopeful  time  for  exerting  all  good  moulding  in- 
fluences.   A  young  settlement,  like  a  young  child's  mind, 
is  plastic,  easily  shaped,  and  fitted  to  gospel  institutions. 
The  force  of  the  gospel  ministry  applied  to  the  "beginnings  of 
a  settlement,  most  effectually  restrains  evil  influences  and 
modifies  character.    Pioneer  work  is  the  work  now  most  urgent. 
To  neglect  the  frontier  is  to  endanger  the  future  of  our 
country. " 

"The  Home  hlisaionary  at  the  frontier  is  the  layer  of 
foundations,    his  work  is  initiatory.     It  stafcts  at  the 
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"beginning  of  settlements,  and  moves  abreast  of  immigration; 
going  with  tlie  pioneer  to  soil  heretofore  unoccupied  by  civil- 
ization.   At  first  this  preparatory  worfc  is  largely  the  vi- 
siting from  house  to  house,  "becoming  familiar  v;ith  the  peo- 
ple, getting  into  their  sympathies,  and  inducing  them  to  at- 
tend religious  services.    Eight  here  comes  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle, the  need  of  a  place  for  holding  meetings.    For  months, 
generally,  pioneer  settlers  hav  no  more  shelter  than  will 
cover  themselves,  and  their  goods;  and  that  is  of  the  most 
primitive  kind. 

"Usually  the  frontier  population  is  religiously  apathe- 
tic; much  of  It  rough,  profane  and  vicious,     adventure  and 
gain  are  the  ruling  motives.     Such  people  are  not  given 
to  providing  for  or  attending  religious  service,  yet  they 
need  the  gospel,  and  are  much  more  likely  to  enter  a  com- 
fortable ciiapel  t..an  a  crow  ed  cabin.    People,  too,  of 
doubtful  piety  are  often  very  fastidious  as  to  where  they 
attend  worship." 

""Pioneer  work  has  also  to  confront  deni  mi  national  anta- 
gonisms.   Generally  there  are  some  religious  people  in  every 
settlement;  here  and  there  is  one  of  devoted  piety;  but  they 
are  of  various  church  connections  and  preferences.  'Jlaoi. 
thinks  his  own  the  best,  knows  little  of  the  excellencies  of 
the.  other  systems;  sometimes  is  bitterly  against  them,  fxh.ese 
prejudices  and  preferences  :iave  to  be  overcome,  and  unity  of 
spirit  brought  about  before  steps  can  be  taken  to  organize  a 
church.    2he  missionary  first. on  the  ground,  and  first  to 
open  a  church  home,  will  "draw  about  him  most  of  the  evange- 
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lical  Protestant  families;  and  usually  this  one  Protestant 
organization  is  enough  to  supply  the  people  for  a  consider- 
able time;  it  oug::t  to  suffice  for  years  if  its  ministrations 
are  conducted  upon  the  broad  basis  of  Christian  charity  and 
good  will . 

"The  polity  adopted  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  nis  mission- 
ary work  at  ^ntiock,  Corinth,  and  elsewhere,  proves  to  be 
admirably  suited  to  frontier  missionary  work  in  the  United 
States.     Congregationalists  ought  to  be  in  the  van  of  fron- 
tier work,  multiplying  membership  and  churches  faster  than 
all  other  evangelical  combined." 

"There  is  in  the  vernacular  of  the  United  States  Land 
office  Department  the  term  "pre-empt",  which  means  the  se- 
curing of  right  to  land  by  being  the  first  to  live  on  it. 
This  is  what  should  be  done  in  home  Missionary  work  at  the 
frontier.    3very  important  town  and  settlement  should  be 
preempted  by  a  Congregational  Home  Missionary  and  a  chapel. 
In  most  cases,  not  all,  if  our  missionary  cannot  be  first 
to  occupy  a  new  place,  let  him  move  on  to  unoccupied  ground, 
so  saving  denominational  rivalry  and  controversy,  and  imita- 
ting Paul's  way  of  building,  not  on  another  man's  foundation. 

"Our  Home  Missionary  work  at  the  front  is  not  at  its 
best  until  its  towns  and  settlements  in  their  infancy  shall 
be  thoroughly  and  effieiently  provided  for.     A.S  a  rule,  we 
do  not  apply  our  assistance  near  enough  to  the  starting- 
point  of  settlements,  nor  operate  rapidly  enough  to  secure 
the  most  profitable  results." 

"But  how  is  the  A.  E.  M.  3.  to  prepare  the  ground  and 
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plant  these  nen  churches  without  a  great  increase  of  funds?" 
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Eighty- fifth  sketch, 

Jacob  Reuth. 

Jacob  Reuth,  son  of  Jacob  and  Susanna  (Martin)  Reuth, 
v:as  born  in  Canton  Thurgan,  Switzerland,  June  9,  1828.  He 
graduated  from  the  Pilgrim  Mission  Institute,  St.  Chrischona, 
near  Basel,  in  1869. 

After  graduating,  he  came  at  once  to  Iowa,  and  settled 
first  at  Muscatine.    His  commission  for  the  German  church  of 
Muscatine  was  dated  llovember  1,  1869.     In  December  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  ordained.     In  1870,  he  returned  to  Swit- 
zerland for  his  bride,  and  was  married  August  4th  of  this 
year,  to  Talburga  Griff,  of  3asel.    His  Muscatine  oast orate 
covered  a  period  of  two  years  and  nine  months. 

August  1st,  of  1872,  he  was  commissioned  for  'Javenport , 
and  was  in  service  there  until  May  of  1874.    He  then  spent  a 
few  months  in  Minnesota  with  the  church  at  Portland  Prairie. 
3ut  he  was  soon  back  in  Iowa,  and  in  October  of  1875,  began 
a  happy  and  prosperous  pastorate  of  nine  years  at  Sherrill's 
Mound.     It  seemed  to  be  the  fashion  of  our  Iowa  German  mini- 
sters to  go  from  some  Iowa  pastorate  to  La Grande ,  Missouri. 
Mr.  Reuth  was  -there  from  October  of  1884  to  October  of  1888. 

In  October  of  1588,  he  returned  once  more  to  Iowa.  Shis, 
his  last  pastorate  in  I0wa,  was  a  short  one,  for  the  summons 
came  to  him  December  11,  1889.     His  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  fifty  one  years,  six  months,  and  two  days. 
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Brother  Renith  was  a  lovely  man.    His  piety  was  of  the 
most  simple  and  beautiful  type.    He  was  an  earnest  preacher, 
and  a  most  laborious  and  faithful  pastor.    He  gave  himself 
without  reserve,  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,    he  was  great- 
ly beloved  by  all  nis  fellow-ministers,  and  by  all  his 
oeo"ole.    He  gave  us  fifteen  years  of  most  excellent  service. 
He  did  much  in  establishing  the  German  churches  of  the 
stata.     His  name  is  still  fragrant  in  many  German  households 
in  Iowa.     He  had  no  children,    .^ftor  his  death,  Hrs.  Heuth 
returned  to  the  home  of  her  childhood  in  Switzerland. 
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Eighty- sixth  sketch, 

Rufus  M.  Sawyer. 

Rufus  I.Iorrill  Sawyer,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  lyda  (llor- 
rill)  Sawyer,  was  born  in  Ctisville,  Maine,  September  1, 
1820.    Ee  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  different  aca- 
demies in  iiis  native  state,    but  mainly  at  C-orham;  and, 
without  a  college  course,  he  entered  Bangor  theological 
Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  graduating  in  1851. 

Ee  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
'Jinthrop,  Maine,  October  15,  1851.    About  this  time  he  was 
married  to  Hiss  Sophia  Blake,  of  Otisville.    Co  this  Fin-* 
throp  church,  he  ministered  for  about  eight  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1859,  he  had  a  call  to  the  church  in 
Great  Falls.  Hew  Hampshire,  but  was  in  this  field  for  only  a 
single  year,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  York,  Llaine,  where 
he  was  pastor  for  about  five  years. 

May  25,  1866,  he  was  installed  over  the  church  in  Mid- 
dleborough,  Massachusetts,  to  which  he  continued  to  minister 
until  the  fall  of  1869.    binding  here  conditions  unfavorable 
for  a  throat  difficulty  which  he  had  suffered  for  a  number 
of  years,  lie  resolved  to  try  the  Test. 

For  a  short  time,  beginning  December  1,  1869,  he  sup- 
plied at  Iowa  Oity,     In  April  of  1871,  lie  began  a  short 
pastorate  at  Anamosa.     Hi§  last  field  of  labor  was  at  le 
liars  in  i-lymouth  county,    he  thought  the  bracing  atmosphere 
of  Northwestern  Iowa  might  be  good  for  his  sore  throat.  Ee 
began  at  le  Liars  in  July  of  1872.     The  family  had  not  yet 
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arrived,  when  he  was  stricken  down  v:ith  typhoid  fever.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  his  household  had  delayed  their 
coming,  for  five  of  them  -ad  the  fever,  and  with  a  son  and 
a  daughter  it  was  fatal. 

Mr.  Sawyer  himself  had  the  disease  in  a  mild  form,  but 
he  did  not  rally  from  it  in  a  normal  way.     He  did  some  pas- 
toral work,  then  took  a  vacation  in  the  hope  of  improvement, 
but  ha  returned  all  the  more  exhausted.     In  Ms  weakened 
condition,  he  became  the  victim  of  consumption,  which  soon 
ended  his  work  and  his  life,     he  died  November  £9,  1872, 
aged  fifty- two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty-eight  days. 

In  an  obituary  of  Mr.  Sawyer  published  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Quarterly  for  1875,  are  the  following  paragraphs: 

"lir.  Sawyer's  size  was  rather  above  the  medium,  and  he 
had  a  strong  and  robust  constitution;  but  he  never  was  well 
after  his  first  settlement.     Old  difficulties  in  the  church 
culminated  during  his  pastorate  at  7inthrop;  and  in  some 
respects  his  position  was  most  arduous  and  trying;  so,  by 
overwork,  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  disease  that  carried  him 
to  the  grave." 

"His  ministry  as  a  whole  was  emphatically  successful. 
At  finthrop,  the  old  troubles  in  the  church  were,  to  a 
large  extent,  removed,  the  meeting-house  was  rebuilt,  and 
the  way  was  well  prepared  for  the  prosperity  that  has  fol- 
lowed.    In  several  of  his  fields,  he  was  blessed  with  po- 
werful revivals--at  'Tinthrop ,  York,  Liddleborough,  and  ^na- 
mosa.    He  had  special  influence  with  sceptics.  Furnished, 
as  few  are,  with  the  philosophy  of  unbelief,  he  compelled 
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respect  from  them  for  him  and  his  religion. 

"His  power  to  win  the  masses  was  shown  especially  in 
the  manner  that  he  built  up  his  congregations  at  Great 
Falls  and  Hiddleborough.    A  strong  man  in  the  pulpit,  he  had 
a  peculiar  power  in  commending  Christ  to    his  people  in  free 
conversation.    There  are  few  in  the  ministry  that  can 
show  e<iual  results  for  so  short  a  period  of  time." 

"Mr.  Sawyer  was  a  lover  and  student  of  "books,  but  he 
".  as  yet  more  a  student  of  men.     Compelled  to  begin  his  course 
of  study  late,  and'  then  to  work  his  way  along  with  slight 
assistance,  he  could  not  but  be  late  in  entering  the  mini- 
stry, but  each  one  of  the  twenty-one  years  was  crowded  full 
of  good  accomplished.    He  was  a  man  of  stir  and  life.  He 
worked  fast  and  hard.    He  did  not  spare  body,  or  reputation, 
or  anything  else,  and  in  this,  in  large  measure,  lay  the 
secret  of  his  success.     In  these  times,  ministers  of  a 
slow  and  easy  pattern  can  scarcely  hope  to  excel." 

"But  he  was  a  man  to  live  religion  as  well  as  to  serve 
it.    Those  who  were  nearest  to  him  will  bear  witness  to  the 
rare  Christian  fervor  in  his  life,     he  was  benevolent  and 
generous.    TThen  straightened  in  his  circumstances,  his  deep 
poverty  abounded  to  the  riches  of  nis  liberality.  Leaving 
his  family  at  last,  under  circumstances  that  must  have  been 
peculiarly  trying,  he  could  yet  trust  them  in  Jod's  hands. 
I>uring  his  last  days,  his  mind  was  full  of  plans  for  the 
good  of  this  people." 

I  remember  that  on  one  occasion,  Brother  Ephraim  .adams 
spoke  very  appreeiatingiy  of  the  work  of  this  good  brother, 
Ruf  us  S awye  r . 
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Eighty-seventli  sketch, 

Edmund  R.  Stiles. 

Edmund  Root  utiles,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Rhoda  (Hoot) 
Stiles,    :as  born  in  Clarksfield,  Ohio,  July  12,  1835.  Ee 
studied  for  a  time  at   llliams  College,  but  graduated  from 
Oberlin  in  1859. 

"ithout  delay,  i:e  entered  the  theological  department  of 
that  institution,  but  his  course  was  interrupted  by  the  -TTar. 
In  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  first  company  raised  in  Oberlin, 
and  was  hurried  to  tiie  front,  bearing  commission  as  one  of 
the  sergeants  of  tlie  company,    he  saw  but  little  service, 
however,  in  the  field,  for  almost  at  once  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  :;e  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  that  misfortune 
for  nine  long  and  dreary  months.    he  and  Alexander  Parker 
must  have  been  together  in  that  doleful  experience.  At 
last  the  policy  of  exchanging  prisoners  was  adopted  by  the 
government,  and  Mr,  Stiles  was  sent  to  the  ITorth,  more 
dead  than  alive. 

rfo  all  appearnaces ,  he  was  a  dying  man,  but,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  through  good  nursing  and  nourisning  food,  he 
rallied  and  returned  to  Oberlin,  finishing  his  theological 
course  in  1865.      'hen  he  graduated  the  war  was  still  going 
on.    he  could  not  be  in  it  as  a  soldier  bearing  arms,  but 
he  could  as  a  worker  in  the  Christian  Commission,  minister- 
ing to  the  men  in  the  camp,  and  in  the  field,  and  to  the 
contrabands  and  refugees    who  sought  the  protection  of  the 
Union  Army, 
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his  first  pastorate  (1865-66)  ras  at  Brighton,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  ordained  Feb.  2,  1864.     From  1866  to  1869,  he 
was  pastor  at  Lowell,  Ilichigan,  and  then  oai.ie  to  Iowa. 

He  "began  in  i.Ianchester  in  December  of  1869.    Here  he 
was  regularly  installed  November  8,  1870,  and  here  he  served 
for  eight  happy  and  prosperous  years.     77e  do  not  hear  very 
much  of  Brother  Stiles  in  his  llanohester  field  because  of  the 
faot  that  he  soon  took  himself  and  the  ohurch  from  tiie  list 
of  beneficiaries.  • 

I  note  in  the  home  Missionary  for  October,  1870,  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Stiles  began  his  worh  in  Iowa:  "The 
church  in  Manchester  (?>ev.  B.  R.  Stiles)  has  been  increased 
at  a  recent  communion  season,  by  thirty  three  members, 
twenty  four  of  them  heads  of  families." 

Then  comes  the  report  of  graduation  from  the-  Home  Mis 
sionary  (Iday  1871)  as  follows: 

"Here  cloces  a  year  of  happy  labor.     Other  years  spent 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Society  have  been  pleasant 
but  this  has  been  unexpectedly  joyful;  a  year  of  i.arver, 
while  I  looked  for  the  hard  preparatory  year  of  seed-sowing. 
It  seems  as  though  the  lord  had  permitted  me  to  enter  into 
the  labors  of  others  and  to  gather  their  fruits.     The  clouds 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  hung  over  the  church,  have 
proved  to  be  filled  with  blessings.    The  hearts  of  those  who 
mourned  in  sadness  have  o,en  filled  with  rejoicing.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  there  were  found  on  the  roll  of  mem- 
bership forty-eight  names,  but  not  so  many  persons  could  be 
found  to  answer  to  them.    There  have  been  additions  at 
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every  communion  during  the  year,  bringing  in  eleven  by  let- 
ter, and  thirty-one  on  confession  of  faith.     In  addition  to 
these,  eight  were  received  last  Sabbath,  making  a  total  of 
fifty.     The  church  has  decided  to  ask  no  more  aid  from  a- 
broad,  expecting  to  raise  ,'500  more  than  they  have  heretofore. 
This  "ill  be  a  heavy  load,  but  with  profound  gratitude  to  you 
for  past  favors,  and  looking  to  God  for  help,  the  church  is 
determined  to  go  forward*." 

llr.  3tiles  did  not  report  himself  or  Ms  chureh  very 
much  in  the  A/ivance  or  Gongregationalist ,  but  it  was  all  the 
time  *.7ell  understood  that  things  were  being  done  at  Man- 
chester, and  the  pastor,  as  we  met  him  at  the  State  Associa- 
tion, was  always  cheerful  and  happy  and  hopeful. 

At  length  Michigan  again  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  plant- 
ed him  at  Hancock.    Ee  was  dismissed  from  Manchester  Septem- 
ber 4,  1877.     This  pastorate  was  cut  short  by  reason  of  his 
death.    His  army  experience  doomed  him  to  an  early  death. 
Ee  died  January  IS,  1881,  aged  only  forty-five  years,  six 
months,  and  one  day. 

After  his  death,  a  local  paper  in  an  obituary  notice 
said: 

"His  labors  here  have  been  abundantly  blessed  of  the 
Lgrd;  all  who  knew  him  testify  that,  even  beyond  his  strength, 
he  labored  for  the  salvation  of  souls,    he  had  the  invaluable 
power  of  winning  the  respect  and  love  of  those  he  met  for  the 
first  time,  and  by  continued  acquaintance  those  feelings 
were  invariably  deepened.    His  thorough  consecration  to  his 
work  his  self-f orgetfulness  and  kindly  manners,  made  his 
grave  but  pleasant  face  ever  welcome  in  the  homes  of  rich 
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and  poor.  Eis  earnestness  in  the  pulpit,  having  "behind  it 
feigh  Christian  character  and  sterling  manhood,  made  him  an 
effective  preacher. 

"As  a  pastor,  he  possessed  the  qualities  that  y/ould  make 
any  nan  efficient,  while  the  sweet  Christian  influence  that 
went  out  from  his  delightful  home  added  much  to  his  pastoral 
power,     i'he  absence  of  ostentation  about  the  man,  and  the 
correctness  of  his  business  habits,  gave  him  great  influence 
with  business  men  of  the  town,    his  loss  is  deeply  felt  by 
the  whole  community. 

"He  has  left  his  church  free  from  discord  and  from  debt, 
and  r.is  death  has  strengthened  the  bonds  of  affection  by 
which  his  people  have  long  been  united  to  each  other,  to 
himself,  and  the  l.Iaster.    Ee  was  only  in  his  forty-seventh 
year  when  he  died,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  privations  lie 
endured  in  the  '.Jar,  he  might  have  been  spared  for  many  years 
more  to  the  people  that  loved  him  so  dearly." 

One  of  Brother  Stiles'  sons,  now  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Dundee,  Illinois,  under  the  date  of  January  1914,  writes  of 
his  father  as  follows: 

"I  have  often  tried  to  analyze  my  father's  power  with 
men,  out  with  little  success.     That  he  Mad  it  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  I  cannot  cleubt,  for  although  I  was  but  eight 
years  old  when  „e  died,  and  must  depend  on  the  imprint  of  his 
character  on  other  lives,  I  have  found  that  impression  so 
deep  and  beautiful  of  outline  as  to  leave  no  doubt  but  his 
influence  over  men  was  of  a  most  uplifting  and  enduring  kind. 
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"I  have  read  his  sermons,  of  which  my  mother  has  en- 
trusted me  with  some  of  the  "best,  and  I  would  call  them  com- 
monplace except  for  a  simplicity  and  directness  which  reach 
quickly  to  the  central  things  of  a  man's  soul,  "out  their  ef- 
fect was  all  out  of  proportion  with  worth  of  the  written 
page;  yet  his  delivery,  I  vaguely  remember  and  have  heard, 
was  as  quiet  as  his  English  was  simple.    He  seldom  shouted 
and  then  only,  as  he  once  remarked,  when  he  had  nothing  to 
say.     Visiting  his  former  pastorates,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  I  have  had  persons  tell  me  the  texts 
and  line  of  thought  of  sermons  heard  from  him  those  many  years 
before.    The  power  of  his  preaching  was,  I  believe,  in  the 
quality  of  the  man,  for  he  was  loved  as  a  man,  as  few  men 
are  ever  loved.     I  visited  a  cottage  in  Hancock  thirty  years 
after  his  death,  and  when  the  old  Scotch  man  and  wife  found 
who  I  was,  they  held  my  hand  in  both  theirs,  and  wept  as  if 
I  were  a  long  lost  son  returned,  so  great  had  been  their 
love  for  him.    How  did  he  find  his  way  so  deeply  into  men's 
lives  and  so  quickly?    One  might  call  it  personal  magnetism, 
but  I  believe  it  was  personal  love .     It  seems  to  me  he  loved 
the  people  he  served  in  a  way  quite  beyond  the  experience  of 
most  pastors;  and  since  love  is  the  "gravity  of  the  spirit 
world"  he  bulked  large  with  the  souls  of  men. 

"This  power  to  win  the  confidence  of  men  was  character- 
istic in  his  school  days,  in  his  prison  life,  where  his  diary 
tells  of  the  heart-breaking  task  put  upon  him  of  distributing 
the  scanty  food  to  his  half  -^starved  comrades,  down  through  the 
years  to  his  last  7/ork  at  Hancock,  where  ,:e  spent  himself 
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without  restraint  in  the  mining  Tillages  around  as  well  as 
his  own  church,  and  was  level  as  well  by  the  Captain  of  the 
mine  as  by  the  foreigner  wao  pushed  the  car  a  mile  below 
the  surface. 

"His  death  bed  was  impressive  and  inspiring  in  an  un- 
usual degrea  to  those  who  weye  present.     I  well  remember 
how  he  called  each  one  of  us  children  to  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  in  his  weak  but  prefectly  controlled  voice  gave 
each  a  few  words  to  carry  through  life  as  an  influence 
which  should  take  the  place  of  his  personal  presence.  To 
me  ha  said  words  which  might  have  been  the  motto  for  his 
own  life:     'Live  for  Jesus,  William,  and  try  to  make  other 
p  e  o  p 1 e  happy . 1 " 
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Eighty- eight  Sketch, 

Asa  S.  Allen* 

Asa  Smith  Allen,  son  of  rhineas  and  Ruth  (Smith)  Allen., 
was  born  in  l.Iedfield,  ha,ss.,  June  21,  1797. 

I  think  he  did  not  have  a  college  education,    he  studied 
Theology  with  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  of  Angelica,  New  York,  and 
was  ordained  Liar  oh  2,  1837. 

He  was  pastor  at  Cuba,  Hew  York  from  1837  to  1846.  ?rom 
Cuba  he  reports  in  February  .of  1839  as  follows: 

"Our  meeting-house  is  new  nearly  finished,  and  will  ac- 
commodate about  five  hundred  people.    The  congregation  now 
numbers  about  three  hundred,  but  they  cannot  all  get  into 
the  school  house  and  stand  around  the  windows.    The  revival 
which  commenced  last  winter  extended  into  the  spring  and 
summer.     There  have  been  at  least  a  hundred  hopeful  conver- 
sions.    Since  the  revival  ti.irty  eight  have  joined  the 
church  on  confession,  and  four  by  letter.     There  are  proba- 
bly thirty  more  toko  will  join  soon." 

Again  in  Ilay  of  1839  he  writes: 

"During  the  last  quarter  our  house  of  worship  has  been 
completed  and  dedicated.     The  house  was  crowded,  and  the 
season  interesting  and  solemn.  .  .he  slips  were  sold  previous 
to  the  dedication  for  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
house.    There  was  great  interest  manifested  in  obtaining 
slips,  even  among  some  who  had  not  bee  attendants  on  my 
ministry  before.     The  dedication  of  the  house  was  followed 
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by  a  series  of  religious  meetings,  which  have  resulted  in  a 
glorious  "70 rk  of  grace  in  this  church  and  congregation. 

The  largest  hotel  in  this  village  has  been  converted  in- 
to a  temperance  house,  and  there  is  nov;  only  one  public  house, 
and  one  store,  v/here  the  poison  is  sold." 

Again  in  August  of  1840  he  writes  from  the  same  field: 

"It  is  now  three  years  since  I  commenced  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  this  people.    Through  the  kindness  of  our  Heavenly 
.rather,  my  health -has  been  excellent,  and  there  has  not  been 
a  Sabbath,  but  what  I  have  been  able  to  labor  in  his  vineyard, 
'"/hen  I  came  here  the  church  had  enjoyed  the  stated  administra- 
tion of  the  v;ord  of  Sod  but  for  a  short  season.    They  had  no 
house  of  worship,  and  had  done  little  or  nothin  for  the  cause 
of  benevolence.     There  were  then  about  ninety  members.  Since 
that  time  thirty  thrflte  have  been  dismissed,  and  three  excom- 
municated, leaving  about  fifty  of  the  original  members. 
ITinety  two  have  been  added,  making  our  present  number  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty.      e  ..ave  now  a  respectable  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  are  able  to  support  tiie  G-ospel  v/lthout  further  aid 
from  the  American  Home  I.Iissionary  Society.    "  7e  are  thankful 
for  the  assistance  afforded,  and  intend,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  repay  it  into  the  Treasury  of  your  Society.    The  first 
year  they  raised  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  my 
stipport.     This  year  they  have  agreed  to  raise  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  they  are  able  to  do  it. 

The  church  has  agreed  to  make  a  more  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic effort  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  Christ  than  has  been 
done  before.    Llany  have  come  foruard  and  pledged  themselves 
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for  a  certain  amount  the  coming  year.     Cne  man  subscribed 
sixty  dollars,  another  twenty  five,  and  others  eight  and  ten, 
to  be  divided  among  the  principal  benevolent  objects  in  cer- 
tain fixed  portions;  and  we  think  we  shall  raise  four  times 
as  much  this  year  as  in  any  previous  year.     The  times  are 
hard,  but  the  cause  of  Ohrist  is  dear  to  us." 

The  next  we  hear  from  Mr.  ^llen,  he  was  out  in  Tisconsin. 
His  first  commission  for  the  new  territory,  dated  October 
1846,  was  for  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Pddgeway,  "Dodge- 
ville,  and  Floyd  Settlement. 

September  2 ,.1847,  he  was  commissioned  for  Dodgeville  and 
Porter's  J-rove ;  and  Do&geville  was  the  center  of  his  mission- 
ary operations  from  1846  to  1855. 

From  this  field,  he  sent  a  report  in  March  of  '47 
which  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"Agreeable  to  your  appointment  and  directions,  and  the 
good  providence  of  G-od,  I  am  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Ridge- 
way  and  its  vicinity.     I  arrived  in  the  Territory  the  fore 
part  of  September  last.     I  should  have  written  to  you  soon- 
er, but  I  have  been  waiting  in  order  to  ascertain  at  what 
particular  points  my  efforts  should  be  directed,  and  what 
amount  would  be  raised  by  the  people  toward  my  support. 

I  was  in  the  mining  region  (southwestern  ".'isconsin; 
when  my  appointment  came  in  June  last ,  and  on  return  after 
my  family  in  July,  I  received  my  commission.     I  immediately 
wrote  to  Brother  Eddy  at  Mineral  roint  to  secure  me  a  house 
at  hidgeway  or  vicinity,  knowing  that  in  the  mining  country 
houses  were  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  hired.     fife  then  hast- 
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ened  to  the  plaoe  of  our  future  labors  as  fast  as  circumstan- 
ces would  admit,  traveling  about  three  hundred  miles  "by  land, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  %f  water,  and  arrived  safe  and  in 
good  health  at  Mageway'.     I  then  learned  that  no  house  had 
been  obtained  for  me  thero ,  not  even  a  log  house  could  be 
had.    Brother  S.  thought  I  might  get  one  at  Dedgeville;  ac- 
cordingly the  next  morning,  we  started  for  Dodgeville,  which 
is  ten  miles  from  P.idgeway.    But  no  house--not  even  a  fcoom 
could  be  obtained  there.    We  were  then  told  that  Brother  E, 
had  said  he  thought  he  could  get  one  in  Mineral  Point,  six 
miles  further.    We  then  went  to  thai;  place,  but  no  house 
could  be  had  there.      After  staying  there  two  weeks  on  sus- 
pense, a  part  of  the  time  at  the  Tavern,  and  a  part  With 
brethren,  I  learned  that  a  log  cabin  r;as  vacant  about  twenty 
two  miles  north  of  hineral  Point,  on  the  Wisconsin  Hiver. 
Being  tired  of  a  \7andering  life,  and  anxious  again  to  enjoy 
domestic  -privileges  Hf4  thot  it  best  to  go  there.    The  last 
of  September  we  moved  our  effects  to  that  place.    But  re  were 
not  sure  that  we  could  occupy  even  this  humble  dwelling  long, 
as  the  owner  was  about  selling  the  premises.    We  stayed  there 
more  than  two  months,  and  finding  a  house  to  let  in  Dodge- 
ville, removed  there,  where  we  now  live. 

Dodgeville  is  a  new  and  flourishing  village  of  about  one 
thousand  inhabitants ,  and  about  the  center  of  my  field  of  la- 
bor.    I  preach  at  Kidgeway,  Dodgeville  and  ?loyd  Settlement. 
ITwice  I  have  been  to  Franklin  Village  Where  there  are  hund- 
reds of  miners,  and  wickedness  to  deter  some  men  from  going- 
there,  or  even  daring  to  stay  there  over  night.    A  small 
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Presbyterian  church  was  organized  there  about  one  year  ago 
with  ten  members.     I  preached  there  tl:ree  weeks  since,  and 
admitted  three  new  members.    "Thile  I  was  preaching  on  the 
Sabbath  others  were  fighting.    A  real  battle  took  place;  an 
Irishman  and  an  Englishman  engaged  in  combat,    '"hen  they  be- 
came so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  stand,  they  rolled  and 
tumbled,  bit  and  scratched  each  other  till  bruised  and  man- 
gled most  brutally.     One  had  his  finger  bitten  off  entirely. 
3yes  were  gouged,  etc.;  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  inter- 
fere or  stop  the  fight.    It  is  a  promising  field  of  labor. 
Only  two  sermons  by  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  ministers, 
have  been  preached  there  before  I  went.    Prom  there  I  went 
to  Engl i eh  Prairie,  eight  miles  from  Franklin,  where  lived 
some  Irish  Presbyterians.     I  was  the  first  Presbyterian  or 
Congregational  minister  who  had  ever  preached  there.  A 
good  sister  had  recently  lost  her  husband,  and  could  have 
no  religious  exercises  at  the  funeral,  because  no  minister 
to  be  had.     She  was  overjoyed  to  hear  a  sermon.    From  there 
I  went  to  Iluscoday,  six  miles  farther;  no  preaching  of  any 
hind  came  at  this  place,    here  were  two  Irish  Presbyterians, 
godly  persons,  who  had  not  heard  a  sermon  before  since  they 
came  from  Ireland.     It  was  good  to  feed  these  hungry  souls 
with  the  Bread  of  life.     I  preach  at  7illow  Springs  at  Wyo- 
ming Valley.    l.Iy  circuit  is  about  a  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  needs  two  additional  laborers.     I  have  now 
concluded  to  devote  must  of  my  time  'to  :)odgeville  and  Ridge- 
way*     There  has  been  much  sickness  and  suffering  thru  the 
region,  tho  not  many  deaths.    What  has  been  done  for  the 
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reserved  for  a  future  communication.'' 

In  his  next  communication  (iJay  '4-8)  I.Ir.  Allen  reports  a 
revival  at  Dodgeville.    He  says: 

"One  year  since  our  meeting  did  not  number  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  persons  on  the  Sabbath;  and  often  I  was  un- 
able to  fill  my  appointments  in  Dedgeville  for  want  of  a  pla 
of  worship.     Sight  months  since  there  was  only  one  Presbyter 
ian  family  to  sympathize  with  me  in  my  trials  and  labors. 
Then  prayer  meetings  could  not  be  sustained;  all  seemed  a 
dreary  desolation.     But  now  the  scene  is  materially  changed 
Wfl  now  have  a  place  for  worship  fitted  up — made  comfortable  , 
and  in  a  central  situation — which  will  seat  more  than  a 
hundred  persons,  and  it  is  generally  well  filled." 

About  the  first  of  September  last  a  young  man  brot  up 
"by  Catholic  parents  in  Canada  was  hopefully  converted.  ~.re 
immediately  commenced  prayer-meetings,  going  from  house  to 
house.     Te  orgainzed  a  Presbyterian  church  of  six  members 
on  the  thirtieth  of  September.    Three  more  added  the  next 
Sabbath.     Several  were  hopefully  converted  during  the  month 
of  December,  and  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  January  four  per- 
sons united  with  the  church. 

The  work  is 'still  in  progress;  twenty  eight  persons 
were  received  into  our  church  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
several  others  have  offered  themselves  as  candidated  for  ad- 
mission.   Wis  have  now  forty  one  members.    This  revival  has 
spread  into  ?loyd  Settlement  where  I  have  an  appointment. 
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(There  have  "been  two  or  three  conversions  at  Ridgeway.     It  has 
also  spread  to  Hill  Greek,  "'here  there  are  about  twenty  fa- 
milies, all  English  except  Wo  which  are  American.  Twenty 
six  persons  have  given  in  their  names  to  unite  in  a  class  for 
religious  instruction  at  the  Floyd  Settlement. 

In  this  revival,  those  who  have  been  converted  have  been 
trained  up  under  instructions  and  influence  of  twelve  differ- 
ent sects  of  Christians.    Yet  they  are  all  united  in  the 
Presb yterian  church  of  Dodgeville.    ".re  have  now  in  our 
little  church  two  Norwegians ,  one  from  Finland,  one  Canadian 
of  French  origin,  two  from  TTales,  three  from  Prussia,  one 
Yorkshire  man,  and  one  Cornish,  from  England,  and  one  from 
Scotland.     The  remaining  are  from  the  following  states  of 
the  union,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Few  York,  Massachusetts,  and  three  were  born  in  "isconsin. 
And,  what  is  best  of  all,  they  appear  to  love  one  another  as 
brethren  of  one  family,  and  are  agreed  in  the  truth.  The 
converts  are  teachable  as  little  children.    There  is  some 
stammering  in  speaking  English  to  be  sure ,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected—yet  it  all  bears  the  stamp  and  has  trie  sweetness  of 
the  language  of  Canaan.    31ess  the  Lord  0  my  soul,  and  for- 
get not  all  His  benefits!" 

In  December  of  '48  there  is  another  communication  from 
brother  Allen  of  Dodgeville,  which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

,rtfe  render  unfeigned  thanks  to  £od  our  Father  in  heaven 
for  his  great  mercy  to  us  during  the  two  years  past,    he  has 
'bestowed  upon  us  health,  strength,  and  disposition,  to  la- 
bor for  him  in  his  vineyard;  has  inclined  the  heart  of  this 
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people  to  hear,  and  in  some  good  degree  to  obey  the  truth; 
and  he  still  permits  us  to  hope  in  his  mercy. 

We  feel  very  grateful  to  the  A,E,M.S#  for  their  timely 
aid,  sympathy  and  counsel,  such  as  have  cheered  and  encou- 
raged us  in  hearing  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  the 
missionary  work  of  this  interesting  and  important  field. 

It  is  now  eleven  months  since  this  church  was  organized, 
consisting  then  of  only  six  members;  since  which  forty  three 
have  been  added. 

The  temperance  cause  is  progressing  among  us;  several 
intemperate  persons  have  broken  off  from  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  within  a  few  months  past. 

The  people  of  the  out stations  are  very  poor;  all  they 
can  do  for  a  minister's  support  it  to  give  a  few  potatoes, 
onions,  and  the  like. 

I  would  here  take  occasion  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
a  donation  from  Rev.  albert  Barnes  of  Philadelphia  for  a  set 
of  his  notes  on  the  New  Testament.     Such  a  present  is  of 
great  value  to  a  western  missionary,  who  has  not  the  means 
to  replenish  his  scanty  library.    There  are  several  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  mining  region,  and  doubtless  thruout 
other  parts  of  the  west  whose  libraries  are  not  worth  fifty 
dollars  each." 

There  is  another  communication  from  brother  Allen  in 
August  of  1850,  in  which  he  says: 

"Our  congregation  has  not  diminished,  but  has  somewhat 
changed  since  the  California  emigration  in  the  spring.  Be- 
fore that,  there  v/ere  more  man  than  woman  than  men- -quite  a 
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number  of  wives  with  their  children  have  come  into  the  vil- 
lage to  live,  whose  husbands  have  gone  to  the  gold  regions. 
There  are  nor;  about  thirty  'California  widows'  as  they  are 
called  living  in  Dodgeville .    News  lately  reached  us  that 
several  have  died  in  the  mines.,  who  left  us  a  year  since. 

Our  meeting  house  remains  unfinished.    ":e  have,  however, 
expended  one  hundred  dollars  upon  it  this  spring,  laying  the 
floor  and  putting  in  the  windows  and  temporary  seats,  thus 
fitting  it  for  summer  use. 

A  free  school,  on  the  union  plan  has  been  commenced.  It 
makes  a  new  era  in  Dodgeville.     I  obtained  a  young  lady  to 
take  charge  of  the  female  department;  and  also  employed  a 
young  man  from  a  Seminary  in  Ohio  to  teach  the  male  depart- 
ment; and  also  employed  a  young  man  from  a  Seminary  in  Ohio 
to  teach  the  male  department.     The  schools  opened  two  weeks 
since,  the  first  district  public  school  ever  had  in  the  place. 
The  first  day  there  were  eighty  boys  present.     There  were  a 
hundred  girls  the  first  day,  and  they  number  now  a  hundred 
and  fifty.     In  both  departments  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty  who  did  net  know  the  alphabet --some  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen years  of  age.     I  have  spent  much  time  for  two  months  in 
getting  the  schools  in  operation;  and,  if  I  had  not  done  it, 
the  plan  would  have  failed  entirely..    But  it  is  an  interest- 
ing sight;  two  hundred  and  fifty  young  immortals  commencing 
an  education  under  competent  and  pious  teachers  J" 

About  the  time  of  his  leaving  Dodgeville,  I.Ir. Allen  re- 
ports a  serious  accident  as  follows : 

"During  last  spring  as  I  was  removing  my  furniture  with 
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with  a  horse  and  wagon,  my  horse  took  fright  and  ran  most 
furiously,  going  down  a  steep  pitch  and      turning  a  short 
corner,  throwing  me  with  tremendous  force  upon  the  hard 
ground,  which  so  stunned  me,  for  a  season,  that  many  feared 
for  my  life.    However,  I  soon  recovered,  and  never  before  did 
I  feel  so  sensibly  the  special  interposition  of  Divine  Llercy 
in  saving  my  life.    My  horse  ran  thru  the  streets  of  our 
village  until  the  wagon,  harness  and  furniture  were  dashed 
to  pieces,  and  strewed  a  long  the  way.     But  in  a  fern  hours, 
by  the  hindness ,  sympathy  and  liberality  of  our  citizens,  it 
was  all  made  up  to  me;  and  I  soon  perceived  that  some  of 
those  who  formerly  looked  upon  me  with  an  eye  of  suspicion, 
had  now  begun  to  consider  me  as  a  friend,  and  were  occasion- 
ally seen  in  the  house  of  G-od  listening  to  his  words;  a 
thing  not  known  before." 

After  eight  years  of  service  at  Dodgeville  and  vicinity 
I.Ir.  Allen  mad  a  change.     November  1st  1855  he  was  commis- 
sioned for  Dover  and  Black  Earth;  and  Black  2arth  was  his 
home  from  1855  to  1868.     Some  of  the  incidents  of  this  pas- 
torate are  narrated  in  his  reports.     In  April  of  1857  he 
T/rites : 

"'.Then  I  came  to  Black  Earth  in  1855  thpre  were  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  in  the  village,  and  perhpas 
twice  as  many  more  in  other  pairts  of  the  town;  my  congrega- 
tion on  the  Sabbath  varied  from  twenty  five  to  forty;  there 
was  no  church,  praye meeting  or  Sabbath  school,  and  not  a 
Presbyterian  or  Congregational  family  known  to  reside  in 
the  place.    (There  were  three  or  four  hethodist  families; 
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otherwise,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  all  was  desola- 
tion and  death.    Universalism,  spiritualism,  and  infedility 
were  the  order  of  the  day.    inhere  was,  however,  one  redeem- 
ing circumstance — there  was  no  grog  shops  in  the  place;  and  a 
strong  public  feeling  existed  against  such  nuiscances.  In 
some  respects  there  Las  been  improvement.     In  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  inhabitants  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil. 
All  sorts,  as  to  character  and  clime,  commingle,  and  throng 
our  streets;  and  it  is  a  sorrowful  fact  that  very  few  indeed 
have  come  thither  with  a  decided,  consistent,  christian  cha- 
racter,   i'here  is  still  a  great  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace, 
and  an  almost  universal  apathy  in  relation  to  the  soul's 
salvation.     I  often  fear  and  tremble  in  relation  to  my  own 
responsibility  and  shortcomings." 

Four  years  later  brother  .-lien  again  reports  from  3alck 
3arth,  telling  this  time  of  the  efforts  of  the  church  in 
building  a  house  of  worship.    He  writes: 

"For  the  last  year  and  more ,  for  7/ant  of  a  suitable  place' 
of  worship,  I  could  preach  but  one  sermon  every  alternate 
Sabbath  at  Black  Earth,     "o  or  the  future  we  expect  it  will  be 
otherwise .     Our  church  edifice,  which  has  been  more  than  a 
year  in  building  is  now  completed,  and  we  expect  it  will  be 
dedicated  and  open  for  worship. ' 

It  is  the  neatest,  pleasantest  house  of  worship  in  the 
county — in  the  opinion  of  those  who  ought  to  know- -and  yet 
cost  less  than  f»15QQ.     It  is  the  only  church  edifice  between 
I.Iadison  and  Prairie  du  Ghien,  except  a  very  small  one  at 
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Avoca,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles.    "Te  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  collect  the  last  payments  to  satisfy  tho  contractor, 
and  we  shall  succeed.     G-od  has  prospered  us  wonderfully  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  enterprise;  for  we  are  a 
very  poor  people.    There  are  only  five  Liale  members  in  the 
church,  and  they  are  all  poor  as  to  this  world's  gofds.  77e 
expect  that  our  brother  Langworthy,  when  on  his  journey  to 
Kansas,  will  be  with  us  and  preach  at  the  dedication;  for  it 
was  he  who  helped. us  to  three  hundred  dollars  toward  the 
expense  of-  the  building- -without  which  we  could  not  have 
succeeded.     ("his  Mr.  Langworthy  was  at  that  time  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Chelsea,  Mass.)    Many,  thru  this  great 
western  valley,  will  hereafter  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed 
for  his  work  and  labor  of  love. 

low  that  our  house  is  completed,  I  feel  relieved  of  a 
great  burden,  which  I  have  necessarily  had  to  bear  in  over- 
seeing the  work  and  collecting  the  funds;  having  been  com- 
pelled several  times  to  borrow  money,  as  otherwise  the  work 
would  have  ceased.     I  feel  thankful  that  God  gave  me  strength 
ana  opportunity  to  do  it.    This  is  the  third  house  of  worship 
that  I  have  had  a  chief  management  of  in  building  since  I 
entered  the  missionary  field,  about  twenty  five  years  ago. 
I  was  poor  then,  I  am  poor  now— with  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren dependent  upon  me  for  support.    Besides  these  I  have  a 
son,  my  oldest  child,  an  officer  in  the  army,  enlisted  for 
the  support  of  the  government  against  this  most  unnatural 
rebellion. " 

In  February  of  1862  we  hear  from  I.Ir.  Allen,  and  of 
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course  he  has  something  to  say  about  the  war.    He  writes: 
"Nothing  special  has  occurred  during  the  last  quarter 
among  us,  except  that  nearly  all  our  young  men  have  enlisted 
and  gone  to  the  amy.    She  choir  in  both  of  my  fields  is 
about  broken  up,  and  our  congregations  are  much  lessened. 
I  am  now  out  of  funds,  and  with  not  much  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing any  soon,  unless  I  receive  what  is  due  me  from  your  So- 
ciety.   Eatables,  fuel,  clothing,  etc.,  can  only  be  haft  here 
for  ready  pay.     The  prospect  as  to  clothing  for  my  large 
family  for  the  approaching  winter  is  not  very  cheering.  But 
I  will  trust  Providence,  and  do  that  best  I  can,  uod's  grace 
assisting  me.    My  two  oluest  sons  are  in  the  army  fighting 
the  battles  of  freedom;  while  nine  other  children  are  with 
me  dependent  for  support.     If  I  can  live  through,  even 
scantily,  these  times  of  depression  and  embarrassment,  I 
shall  be  content;  and  I  intend  to  labor  on  in  the  good  cause 
as  ability  will  permit,  until  my  Master  calls  me  home.1' 

In  December  of  '62  we  have  another  communication  from 
Brother  Allen,  in  which  he  says: 

"I  was  called  upon  one  Sabbath  last  summer  to  preach  a 
funeral  sermon  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  two  excellent 
young  men  who  died  in  the  army  in  Arkansas.    Between  fifty 
and  sixty  persons  came  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
so  highly  were  these  young  men  respected  and  esteemed  by 
those  who  knew  them.     One  of  these  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
11th  Wisconsin,  and  at  the  time  of  his  enlisting  was  a  student 
of  the  State  University,  and  a  candidate  for  the  gospel  mini- 
stry,   "ithin  about  six  hours  after  President  Lincoln's  first 
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call  for  seventy  five  thousand  men  was  received,  young  Smith 
had  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  when  the  ti.ree  months  expired, 
he  enlisted  again  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war;  and 
when  a  vacancy  occured  ne  was  elected  lieutenant. 

What  added  to  the  interested  and  solemnity  of  the  exer- 
cises was  the  following  circumstance:     ""illiam  Smith,  the 
oldest  of  these  brothers,  left  a  young  widow  and  t-.ro  small 
"boys,    lifter  the  sermon  these  hoys  were  brot  forward  by 
their  widowed  mother  for  baptism.    Sheir  father  had  often 
spoken  of  his  desire  to  have  them  thus  consecrated  to  Cod, 
but  his  wife,  coming  from  a  Baptist  family  was  averse  to 
having  it  done.    During  the  exercises,  as  the  mother  pre- 
sented them  for  baptism,  there  was.  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in 
the  congregation. 

01    how  many  of  our  hest  choicest  young  men  have  thus 
been  sacrificed,  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  on  the  altar 
of • our  country's  liberty I    lieutenant  Oolonel  Crane  fell, 
another  victim  to'this  vile  treason — killed  instantly  at  the 
late  battle  near  Gulpepper  Court  house.    He  -was  a  field  of- 
ficer in  the  third  Regiment  of  'Wisconsin  volunteers,  a  man 
of  great  promise,  a  special  friend  of  mine,  and  the  best 
Superintendent  of  my  Sabbath  School  that  I  have  found  any- 
where in  the  'est." 

In  another  report,  published  in  December  of  '  64,  Father 
Allen,  for  such  we  may  call  him  now,  is  still  speaking  of 
the  v;ar.     He  says: 

".7e  have  not  given  up  oar  prayer  meetings,  altho  our 
deacon  has  left  us  for  the  union  army,  and  there  is  now  no 
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male  member  living  in  the  village. 

I  attended  the  funeral  of  a  fine  young  man,  a  near  neigh- 
bor of  ours,  who  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  Geor- 
gia, and  brot  home  to  die  in  the  midst  of  dear  relatives 
and  friends.     I  vistied  him  often  during  his  sickness. 
C!     this  wicked,  cruel  rebellion!     It  has  slain  its  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  goodliest  of  our  youth,  uho 
willingly  offered  themselves  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
their  country.    "Then  will  the  end  be?     'The  Lord  God 
Omnipotent  reigneth' .     Therefore  we  will  rejoice;  believ- 
ing that  He  doeth  all  things  well. 

From  the  7th  of  Hay  for  seven  weeks  we  had  no  rain  to 
lay  the  dust.     Everything  was  suffering.     The-  corn  and  po- 
tatoes improved  much  after  the  rain.     Of  wheat,  oats  and 
grass  about  a  half  cf  crop  is  now  realized;  but  the  wheat  is 
very  poor.    Almost  everything  that  a  poor 'man  has  to  live 
upon,  is  not  merely  double  in  price,  but  three,  'four ,  and  in 
many  articles  five  times  as  much  as  they  were  three  years 
since,    ^nd  how  we  are  to  live,  who  have  everything  to  buy 
and  nothing  to  sell;  is  -a  mystery  to  us;  but  we  will  not 
despair — no,  nor  complain;  for  we  know  that  God's  promises 
are  sure ,  and  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God.    Their  bread  and  water  shall  be  sure." 

It  is  easy  to  guess  of  what  father  Allen  will  write  in 
November  of  '65.     lie  says: 

"Some  of  our  soldiers  are  returning  from  the  army,  and 
appear  well--as  well  as  when  they  left  us  three  and  four 
years  since.     Their  friends  are  rejoicing  over  their  return 
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in  safety;  not  one  of  them  a  cripple  so  far." 

But  not  all.    For  many  are  missing  who  will  never  return 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  parents,  wives,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  lovers,  who  mourn  their  loss,  and  will  not  be  comforted 
because  they  are  not.     Of  about  eighty  who  left  our  little 
town  for  the  Union  army,  more  than  one  quarter  sleep  their 
last  sleep,  and  their  bones  lie  whitened  on  the  battle  field 
or  are  buried  among  strangers.    Iwo  orphan  sisters,  members 
of  my  church,  have  lost  four  brothers  in  the  war.     They  are 
thus  left  poor,  and  desolate  indeed. 

But  we  rejoice  that  it  is  now  over,  and  the  result  so 
good  and  glorious,  and  to  be  more  so  in  the  coming  years. 
So  God  be  all  the  Glory,  who  has  wrought  such  wonders! 

My  two  sons,  who  have  been  in  the  war  from  its  beginning 
have  both  returned  with  health  much  impaired,  but  still  in  a 
hopeful  way  of  recovering.     The  oldest  of  them  has  been 
wounded  four  times,  had  several  horses  shot  under  him,  his 
coat  pierced  with  bullet  holes,  and  otherwise  cut  in  shreds, 
he  has  been  in  twenty  battles,  besides  skirmishes  and  other 
conflicts.     He  has  been  most  wonderfully  preserved  by  the 
God  of  battles,     he  enlisted  as  a  private  at  the  first  call 
of  t;.e  f resident;  went  into  the  war  as  a  captain;  was  after- 
ward commissioned  Ilajor,  then  Lieutenant  Colonel,  then  Co- 
lonel, and  lastspring  Brigadier  General.     The  other  son  was 
a  Surgeon  of  the  5th  Tisconsin." 

Father  Allen's  last  commission  in  Wisconsin,  dated  May 
1,  1868,  was  for  Grant  and  Iowa  Counties,  and  the  preaching 
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places  designated  were  Lone  Rock,  Wyoming,  Jamestown,  Dodge- 
ville  ,  Lliddlef  ield ,  Avoca  and  Black  lilarth. 

Soon  after  we  had  located  at  Osage  this  old  pioneer 
missionary  spent  a  night  with  us,  as  he  was  on  his  way  across 
the  country,  traveling  in  his  open  buggy,  to  look  up  a  new 
field  in  and  about  Clear  Lake.     He  was  then  seventy  one  years 
of  age.    his  commission  dated  November  1868  as  follows: 

"People  of  Clear  Lake,  to  preach  also  in  the  vicinity." 

Eere  he  spent  the  remainder  of  nis  life.     The  vicinity 
included  forest  City,  Ellington,  and  Concord  (now  Garner) 
and  other  points. 

Some  of  the  conditions,  incidents  and  experiences  of 
this  pastorate  are  told  in  the  missionary's  reports  to  the 
Hong  Missionary  Society.     In  September  of  186S  he  writes: 

"I  have  had  appointments  at  Ellington,  which  is  twelve 
miles  from  Clear  Lake,  at  forest  City,  the  county  seat  of 
"Tinnebago  County;  also  at  Concord,  the  county  seat  of  Han- 
cock County,  which  is  fifteen  miles  from  here  in  a  westerly 
direction.    Two  months  ago,  there  were  only  three  dwelling 
houses  in  Concord,  but  there  was  a  nice  brick  court  house 
nearly  finished,  in  which  I  was  invited  to  preach,    -ill  the 
people  came  out  to  hear--men,  women  and  children,  and  they 
seem  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  having  preaching  in 
their  new  abode.    This  was  the  first  sermon  ever  heard  in 
the  place,  and  the  first  religious  meeting  ever  held  there. 

This  is  a  beautiful  county,  rich  in  soil,  and  settling 
fast  by  eastern  immigrants.  There  is  not  another  dwelling 
house  nor  an  inhabitant  within  eight  miles  of  this  prairie 
village.    'There  did  all  these  fifty  persons,  present  at  my 
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first  preaching  there,  come  from?    lTot  only  from  the  three 
dwelling  houses  there,  but  from  "board  shanties,  tents,  and 
covered  immigrant  wagons  of  those  who  iiad  arrived  a  few  days 
previous.    ITorth,  south  and  west  there  was  not  a  dwelling 
nor  an  inhabitant  within  twelve  miles  of  this  village;  now 
the  people  are  coming  in,  and  the  prairies  around  are  dotted 
with  cabins  and  tents.     The  McGregor  and  Sioux  Oity  railroad 
(Ililwaukee)  is  located  thru  this  county  near  its  center,  and 
is  to  be  finished  within  a  year.    You  see  from  this  that 
your  missionary  got  a  start  even  of  the  l.iethodists ,  as  the 
pioneer  minister  of  this  village  of  cabins  and  tents.  Thanks 
be  to  God  for  this  privilege!     I  am  to  preach  there  the 
fourth  Sabbath  in  each  month. 

The  people  of  Clear  Lake  are  very  much  divided  in  relig- 
ious sentiment.     Cut  of  about  three  hundred  inhabitants  who 
live  in  the  village,  and  within  five  miles  of  it,  about  one 
sixth  sympathize  with  the  Adventists,  nearly  as  many  more 
with  the  l.iethodists,  not  quite  as  many  with  the  Baptists,  and 
a  smaller  number  with  the  Universalists .    There  are  also  a 
very  few  freewill  Baptists,  United  Brethren,  Spiritualists, 
and  a  few  Infidels  and  Nothingarians,    perhaps  as  many  sym- 
pathize with  us  as  with  either  of  the  above  denominations. 
The  populations  is  not  only  changing,  but  is  fast  increasing; 
some  hope  for  better  things  in  the  future.    At  present  the 
greater  part  of  the  professors  of  religion--those  who  are  or 
have  been  prof esaors--are  now  bach-sli  .ers ,  or  apostates, 
and  are  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.    Yet,  our  congrega- 
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tions  on  the  Sabbath  are  full,  varying  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty." 

Again  in  March  of  1872  Father  Allen  reports: 

"Sickness  and  suffering  from  cold  weather  have  marked 
the  quarter.    The  winter  set  in  a  month  earlier  than  usual, 
and  with  great  severity,  the  thermometer  falling  to  twenty 
below  zero,  for  several  days  together.     In  attending  one  of 
my  appointments,  fourteen  miles  from  home,  I  was  so  overcome 
and  exhausted  with  cold  and  storm,  that  I  could  barely  get 
to  the  school  nouse;  and  had  it  been  many  rods  further  I 
must  „ave  perished  in  the  snow.    But  the  Lord  preserved  me, 
and  blessed  be  his  name  forever!" 

v7e  received  a  nice  box  of  clothing,  etc.  from  the  ladies 
of  the  First  church  in  New  Haven,  which  has  made  us  comfor- 
table in  this  cold  and  stormy  climate.    Thanks  to  the  kind 
and  liberal  donors,  and  especially  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  ever  cares  for  us!     It  was  the  best  and  most  useful 
box  that  we  have  ever  received  during  our  more  than  thirty 
years  of  missionary  life  and  labor,  in  the  good  cause." 

Father  Allen's  last  report  was  published  in  April  of 
1875,  and  was  as  follows: 

"Superintendent  Adams  advised  me  to  go  to  Forest  City  o 
once  a  month,  during  the  --'inter,  and  I  have  done  so,  thus 
far,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  when  the  roads  and  weather 
permit;  but  you  must  know  that  quite  often  the  dreadful 
storms  of  snow  and  cold  render  it  unsafe  to  travel.     It  is 
twenty  miles  from  here  (Clear  lake.)     Twice  in  crossing 
these  bleak  prairies,  I  came  near  perishing.    For  many  miles 
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there  is  not  a  house  on  the  road.     Once,  after  riding  several 
miles,  facing  a  northeast  wind,  my  horse  refused  to  go.  I 
left  it  in  the  road,  and  succeeded  in  crawling  to  the  door 
of  a  house,  and  the  woman  of  the  house  helped  me  in,  almost 
frozen  to  death.     I.  could  not  walk. 

At  another  time,  leaving  my  horse  at  a  tavern,  I  walked 
nearly  a  mile  to  thG  school  house  to  preach;  no  one  had  dared 
to  come  out;  the  door  was  looked.    I  attempted  to  go  "back 
to  the  nearest  house,  facing  a  storm  of  wind  and  snow,  and 
had  to  crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees.     I  "barely  escaped  perish- 
ing.    In  either  of  these  cases  I  could  not  have  gone  fifty 
rods  farther. 

I  am  growing  old — shall  "be  seventy  eight  the  first  of 
next  June — "out  I  am  yours  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

Father  Allen's  last  commission  ended  November  1st  1875, 
which  was  within  a  year  of  the  end  of  his  life*    he  died 
ITovember  7,  1876,  aged  79  years  4  months  and  16  days. 

Father  Allen  was  twice  married.    His  first  wife  was 
a  Miss  lydia  Kingsbury  of  TTalpole,  Mass.,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1819.     She  became  the  mother  of  ten  children. 
She  died  August  14,  1847. 

His  second  marriage  was  in  the  year  1850  to  Mrs.  Llartha 
Jane  (Barney)  Gamp,  originally  of  hutland,  Vermont.     She  had 
children  of  her  own,  and  still  three  ot.iers  were  added  to  the 
household  by  this  marriage.    After  father  Allen's  death,  a 
little  scrap  of  an  obituary  appeared  in  our  State  LSinutes  of 
1877  which  was  as  follows: 

"Rev.  ...  3.  Allen  of  Clear  Lake  has  closed  a  life  of  long 
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and  honorable  service.  *  Hale  and  hearty  in  the  evening  of 
his  days  which  he  spent  in  Iowa;  a  "beautiful  example  of  the 
happy  results  of  a  life  temperate  in  all  things,  and  strictly 
conformed  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  nature's  Sod,  he  brot 
forth  fruit  in  old  age,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  as 
a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  in  his  season." 

Superintendent  j>phraim  Adams  gives  us  a  picture  of  this 
grand  old  man  as  he  appeared  shortly  before  his  death. 

""hough  usually  healthy  and  vigorous,  yet  in  the  early 
part  of  that  year  Father  Allen  suffered  much  from  sickness 
and  disease.    At  our  minister's  Retreat  at  Olear  Lake,  we 
held  on  the  27th  of  July  of  that  year  a  kind  of  ministers 
Institute,  with  appointed  exercises,  at  which  father  Allen 
by  renuest  was  to  say  to  us  a  few  words.    He  put  them  into 
writing,  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  identical  paper — which 
at  my  request  he  kindly  gave  me  on  that  day.     as  I  look  it 
over,  I  can  see  the  trembling  hand,  the  hoary  locks,  the 
erect ,  yet  yielding  frame-.     I  am  looking    gain  into  that 
benevolent  face;  can  almost  near  the  voice,  the  tones,  the 
inflections  with  which  the  words  were  spoken.     It  seems  now 
almost  as  a  voice  from  the  grave,  aye,  rather  from  within 
the  vale.    Listen  to  it  that  the  dead  he  ray  yet  speak.  ; 

The  message  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"Hy  age  and  experience  as  a  Christian  minister  ought  to 
qualify  me  to  give  counsel  to  my  younger  brethren  in  the 
ministry  that  would  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  great  work. 
But  pain  and  sickness,  and 'the  effect  of  medicine,  now  in  a 
measure  unfit  me  for  such  a  task,  but  I  will  try." 
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I  think  that  my  long  and  painful  sickness  has  given  me 
a  new  and  higher  and  richer  experience  in  the  divine  life 
than  I  ever  had  before. 

A  minister's  faith  should  be  like  that  of  Abraham.  He 
should  be  as  meek  as  Hoses  and  as  patient  as  Job.    Ee  should 
be  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness — or  rather  of  christian 
sympathy,  love  and  good  will.    Ee  should  air/ays  be  about  his 
Father's  business.    I  might  enlarge,  but  time  and  strength 
forbids.    His  character  should  be  above  suspicion,  as  to 
purity,  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  Christian  integrity. 

These  things  have  dwelt  upon  my  mind  with  peculiar  force 
during  my  sickness,  and  have  led  me  to  ardent  longings  for 
entire  purity  of  heart  and  life,  and  I  have  come  into  a  peace 
of  mind  beyond  expression,  so  t::at  I  felt  like  praising  C-od 
day  and  night  continually — singing  hallelujah  to  God  and  the 
Lamb.    Then  my  bodily  distress  has  been  the  most  severe  Jesus 
has  been  more  precious  than  ever,  the  chief  among  ten  thou- 
sand and  altogether  lovely.    '2ho  he  slay  me  yet  will  I  trust 
in  him.     I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth-- .    But  let  me  here 
say  I  have  had  dreadful  conflicts  with  Sin  and  Satan  before 
I  was  brot  into  this  happy  state  of  mind.    Brethren  in  the 
ministry  be  faithful  unto  death." 

I  knew  Father  -hLlen  only  in  his  old  age.     he  was  tall 
and  straight  with  a  prominent  nose,  an  eye  still  bright , 
still  full  of  force  and  fire,  but  also  full  of  sweetness  and 
light,    he  was  an  old  home  llissionary  hero.  '  he  was  under 
the  commission  of  the  Society  for  nearly  forty  years,  he 
certainly  did  a  full  day's  work. 
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Bfghty-ninth  sketch,   

Sliphalet  Y.  Swift. 

Sliphalet  Young  Swift,  son  of  Charles  and  3unice  (Young) 
Swift,  was  born  in  Fairfax,  Vermont,  January  16,  1815. 

He  fitted  for  College  at  3t.  ^loan's,  Vermont;  graduated 
from  Ilid  die  bury  in  1857,  and  from  Andover  in  1842. 

His  first  service,  1842-'45,  was  tLat  of  agent  for  the 
American  Tract  Society  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  De- 
cember 7,  1843  .:e  was  married  to  Catherine  h.  Leach  of 
Pittsford,  Vermont. 

January  10,  1844  he  was  ordained  and  installed  at 
Chillicothe ,  Ohio ^  but  served  this  church  only  one  year. 

November  12,  1845  he  was  installed  at  Northhampton,  Maas., 
and  was  dismissed  September  22,  1851. 

He  was  then  called  at  once  to  the  church  at  South  Hadley, 
llass.;  supplied  for  a  year,  and  then  was  installed  November 
3,  1852;  resigned  February  5,  1858  to  accept  a  call  to  Clin- 
ton, Few  York  where  he  was  installed  in  llarch  of  the  same 
year,  and  remained  in 'service  until  June  of  185... 

Eis  next  field  was  '.Tilliamsburg ,  Mass*  where  he  was  in- 
stalled July  3,  1862. 

he  was  dismissed  from  this  pastorate    Sept.  8,  1868,  ac- 
cepting at  this  time  a  call  to  Denmark,  Iowa,  where  he  was 
installed  October  21st  of  this  year,  and  was  pastor  for 
fourteen  years,  being  dismissed  July  15,  1882* 

In  1884,  as  the  church  was  vacant  he  supplied  at  Denmark 
for  four  months;  and  this  was  his  place  of  residence  until 
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his  death  occurred  June  15,  1892.  He  reached  the  age  of  77 
years  and  5  months. 

Mr.  Swift  was  a  trustee  ox  Lit.  Holyoke  Seminary  during 
his  pastorate  at  hadley.    He  held  the  office  from  1848  to 
'74.    He  was  a  trustee  of  Denmark  Academy  from  1869  to  '92. 

Physically  brother  SwiCt  was  a  large  man.    His  pastor- 
ates in  important  churches  indicate  that  he  was  intellec- 
tually strong.    Kq  was  an  attractive  preacher.    He  was  al- 
ways  in  demand.    He  never  waited  for  a  call.     In  the  little 
obituary  notice  of  him  published  in  the  I.linutes,  a  brother 
says : 

"As  a  companion  he  was  genial  and  entertaining;  always 
a  welcomed  guest  where  he  was  /.nown." 
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ninetieth  sketch, 

George  1,  Palmer. 

George  Washington  Palmer,  son  of  Ammi  and  Abigail  (Brin- 
smaid)  Palmer,  "as  born  in  Scipio,  New  York,  April  29,  1819. 

Ee  studied  In  the  preparatory  school  at  Milan,  Ohio,  gra- 
duating from  the  Western  Reserve  theological  Seminary  in  1850; 
and  November  4th  of  this  year  wag  married  to  Eliza  Hudson  of 
Haw  Patch,  Indiana.     She  died  May  28th  1858. 

From  1855  to  '56  Mr,  Palmer  was  pastor  at  Peninsula,  Ohio. 
From  1856  to  '59  ha  was  at  3ath.     In  this  pastorate  his 
second  marriage  occurred — to  Hannah  Maria  Close  of  Hinckley, 
Dhio . 

At  Hinckley  he  was  pastor  from  '59  to  '62;  and  from  '62 
to  '65  at  Medina  and  Lafayette. 

In  April  of  1865  he  came  to  Iowa,  locating  first  at 
Polk  City. 

Prom  '69  to   '75  he  was  pastor  at  Ogden,  and  in  1875  took 
charge  of  the  work  at  Carroll.    Here  he  died  May  26,  1878, 
aged  59  years,  27  days. 

His  one  report  of  his  Iowa  work  published  in  August  of 
f68  gives  us  just  a  slight  indication  of  his  temperament 
and  spirit.     The  report  is  as  follows: 

"In  my  last,  I  think  mention  was  made  of  the  revival 
thru  which  we  passed  during  the  winter,    --it  our  last  com- 
munion, the  first  Sabbath  in  May,  tiventy  four  were  received 
into  the  church,  twenty  two  of  them  by  profession.    At  the 
next  communion  more  are  expected  to  come  in.     rAhe  examination 
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for  connection  with  the  church  was,  on  the  whole,  remarkable 
for  the  promptness  and  intelligence  ox  the  answeres  of  can- 
didates.   A  young  people's  prayer  meeting  is  well  sustained 
and  nearly  all  attending  it  are  connected  v/ith  the  Sabbath 
School.     One  of  the  number  has  become  a  missionary,  and 
opened  a  Sabbath  School  in  her  house,  altho  she  has  a  con- 
siderable family  to  care  for.     The  protracted  effort  of  the 
winter  affected  a  considerable  change  among  the  people, 
meetings  are  better  attended,  the  Sabbath  is  much  more  res- 
pected, and  the  entire  prospect  is  much  more  hopeful," 

This  report  v/ill  indicate  that  brother  Palmer  was  evan- 
gelistic in  spirit,  and  in  the  practical  work  of  his  ministry. 
I  remember  -veil  to  have  heard  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Association  giving  a  gloving  account  of  the  results  of  his 
evangelistic  work,    he  was  very  sanguine,  enthusiastic,  and 
energetic  in  his  work.    He  did  us  excellent  service  in  the 
few  years  of  his  labor  in  Iowa. 
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Andrew  Bat che lder . 

Andrew  Batehelder  was  "born  in  Caledonia  oourity,  Vermont, 
Hay  5,  1801.    There  is  not  at  hand  any  record  of  his  child- 
hood, schooling,  studies  for  the  ministry,  or  early  pastor- 
ates.   It  is  recorded  that  when  he  was  about  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Nutting,  of  what  place 
I  do  not  know,  and  that  they  walked  together  the  paths  of 
life  for  fifty-five  years  in  peace  and  happiness.     She  was 
the  mother  of  ten  children.    She  died  in  1882. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Mr,  Batehelder  turned  his 
attention  to  tiie  concerns  of  religion,  and  at  length  de- 
cided to  enter  the  gospel  ministry,  and  v;as  ordained  to 
that  vocation  in  the  year  1844.     The  exact  date  and  place 
of  the  ordination  is  not  recorded.    That  was  "before  even 
the  Congregational  Quarterly  was  published. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  obituary  of  him  which  appears  in 
the  Minutes  of  1888  that  "for  the  period  of  twenty  four 
years,  he  labored  faithfully  in  the  active  work  of  the 
ministry,  in  the  northern  portion  of  his  native  state,  and 
the  adjoining  portion  of  New  York,    his  work  was  attended 
With  much  self-denying  toil  and  privation.     So  far  as  con- 
cerned this  world's  goods,  his  remuneration  was  small;  never- 
theless, he  was  always  a  faithful  servant  in  the  gospel  of 
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Christ,  his  llaster.    During  the  last  portion  of  his  life,  his 
health  was  poor,  he  having  twice  been  stricken  down  v:ith 
ftpoplaxy.     He  came  to  Iowa  in  1868,  and  for  some  time  preach- 
ed to  the  church  at  3owens  Prairie,  "'out  lived  with  his  son, 
S.  M«  Batchelder,  who  resides  near  Llonti cello.    Hie  wife 
died  in  1882,  and  ever  afterwards  he  felt  lonely,  tho  kindly 
and  lovingly  cared  for  "by  his  son  and  his  son's  wife.  On 
the  22d  day  of  November,  1886,  he  came  to  the  end  of  his 
pilgrimage ,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years ,  six  months ,  and 
nineteen  days.,f 

I  have  no  personal  recollection  of  Brother  3atchelder. 
he  was  an  old  man,  resting  from  his  labors,  when  I  came  into 
the  State. 
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